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Hezekiah Butterworth’s and State Superintendent Hammond’s Articles in this Number. 
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If so, Pursue__— 


One of the Normal Courses of the American Correspondence 
Normal. Our catalogue contains a complete description of all 
the courses, and our A. C. N. Speaker contains a list of our 
students for 1897-98 together with hundreds of testimonials and 
150 pages of choice poetical selections for Friday Afternoon Ex- 
ercises. These are sent upon application. Send for them and 
learn all about our system of giving instruction by mail at 
your own home. The expense for a thirteen weeks’ term 
with us is no more than the cost of a week’s board and_ tuition 
elsewhere. You need spend but one or two hours a day in 
pursuing any one of our Courses. 


Brief Description of Normal Courses. 


The Normal Course consists of over 150 lessons on Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology, Reading, Penman- 
ship, Composition, Letter-writing, Elementary Science, School 
Management, Civil Government, Miscellaneous subjects, etc., 
twenty-five articles on Methods of Teaching the above subjects, 
outlines for original work, and complete answers to all the 
questions. 


To Prepare for Teaching ? 
To Become a Better Teacher? 
To Secure a Better Salary ? 

To Prepare for Examination ? 


o 
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The Advanced Normal Course treats of advanced Arithmetic, 
History, Physics, Algebra, Geometry, Literature, Psychology, 
Civil Government, and Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Articles on Methods of Teaching accompany each week’s lessons. 

The Scientific Normal Course treats of Physics, Rhetoric, 
Botany, Advanced Algebra, Literature and Psychology. Theory 
and Practice of Teaching and Articles on Methods of Teaching 
accompany each week’s lessons. 

Drawing Course. Persons who wish to prepare for teaching 
this subject should write for full particulars about our Course 
in Drawing. It will prepare any teacher or would-be teacher 
for examination. 

How Conducted. Late each week each student will receive 
a very neat package containing the outline of the course of study 
for the following week, letters on methods, lessons for study, 
The lessons are to be studied by the student and answers 
These papers will be cor- 


etc. 
sent tous each week for correction. 
rected and returned with printed answers to all questions for 
that week. The student will also be requested to reproduce the 
letters, write compositions and do other original work. 


Length of Term. Thirteen weeks for any course. Students 


may commence onany Monday of the year. Organized in 1889, 


Send for our Complete Descriptive Catalogue and A. C. N. Speaker. 
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TUITION RATES. 


Each Term of 13 Weeks, $8.00. 
Special Rate. 

To subscribers to Normau Ivy- 
structoR, a special rate of $5.00 per 
term is made. This rate is posi- 
tively limited to regular subscrib- 
ers to the Instructor, all of whom 


are invited to take advantage of 
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Advantages Compared. 


The advantages of our system overa regular Normal 
School are many, but those which appeal most strongly 
to our readers are COST, TIME REQUIRED and REsULTS. It 
is of course understood that $5.00 or even $8.00 will not 
go far toward one’s expenses in school for a period of 
13 weeks, yet this amount pays the entire cost for this 
period in the AMERICAN CorRESPONDENCE NORMAL. 
attend school all one’s time is required, while in the A. 
C. N. the work can easily be performed by working 
merely spare moments, Saturdays, evenings, etc., and 
you can continue teaching without interruption. 
results, we prefer to refer you to the 20,000 teachers and 
students who have taken instruction from us. 
number of addresses of these students will be sent you 








Frequenily several organize 
themselves intoa club, join at same 
time, study together (or separately 
as they prefer) and get the benefit 
of special club rates. We recom- 
mend the organization of such 
clubs whenever possible. Club 
rates will be quoted on application 
with statement of number desiring 
to enter. 


To 
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Conducted by 
A. OWEN } 


> Editors and Publishers 
Cc. F. SNYDER 


Normal Instructor. 
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Business, Shorthand, English, and Post-Graduate Commercial Courses. 
A SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


Six Hundred Students. 


as 


—Formerly Rocheste 


eenniiene Catalogue Free. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


ATTENTION 
TEACHERS. 


The University of the Traveling Library. 
Founded by the Parmelee Ass’n, has a line of Circu- 
lating Libraries which absolute sly offer the “ ‘be: st read- 
ing for the largest number at the lowest cost,” and a 
Five Years Course or HomeStudy from 1000 volume S, 
all furnished at a cost not exceeding $5.00. Exper- 
ienced Solicitors say,—‘“‘It is the best thing on the 
road.” First classe mploy ment for Competent 
Solicitors. Large Com sions. Ladies or 
gentlemen. Address with ref Ces 
re Parmelee Library Co., 1S 11-43 Wabash 

ve., Chicago, Ills. 


Systematic Collections, — 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals’ 
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» Rusiness University.— 
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ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











BOOKS When calling, “please ask At less than one-half the usual price, 40 minerals 

On = ents! for Mr. Grant or 40 rocks (with unlabelled duplicate fragments) for 

AT Whenever et need a book, ; 2.00, 24 types o1 tavestanet ate = he $3.50. Each Col 

address Mr. Grant ection in strong cloth covered case with separate 

For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your LIBERAL tray for each specimen, and accompanied with Text 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature DISCOUNTS Before buying books write for | book of 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. RE- 
No change made in the picture i quotations. An assortment of | LIEF MAPS, LANTERN SLIDE S, HARTS, ETC. 


Gems of Art for 25c. 
you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures, | 
postage prepaid, in one week irom time of receiving 
Send for sample free. W. T. TEMPLE 
& CO., P.O. Box 495, Trenton, N. 3. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency. 


catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


Bookkeepers. 


Edwin F. Howell. 
612-17th St., N. W. Washington, D. C, 


HOME STUDY, 


DO NOT Aste YOUR 
SPARE TIME 


RANT, Books. 
23 West 4: 2nd St., - - New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





supplied and 


trained for 
We prepare students and teachers for 1st a Grade 





C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 


2A Beacon St., Boston. 169 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Send for our Agency Manual. One 
Fee Registers in Both Offices, 





Stenographers iirincaiss 


high profic- | Certificates or business. 13 Courses, 8, 15 and 21 
and iency Mail weeks, Also a cheap copyist. Careful personal 
as attention given to each student. You can do all of 

lessons. Es- | the work at home evenings and spare time. Send 

for catalogue and full particulars. The Normal 
Correspondence School, F. R. Neigueours, 





We have hundreds working for 
us who earn big wages selling 


ck. steam Cooker 


Prevents steam and odors. Will 
reduce fuel bills 50 per cent. 
Whistle blows when coke r needs 
more water, 


ies 


Write today. Tc!edo Cooker Co., Box ‘42, Toledo, 0. 





or partoftime. Very ‘liberal terms. 





THE 
NORTH SHORE 
LIMITED 





_ Bixler Business College, Wooster, Ohio. 


You may work whole | Pogitigns Guaranteed, 


(Address) 


Prin., Buckeyestown, Md. 


Shorthand Taught by Mail, 


and personally. Pioneer home course. Com- 
plete in detail. Results speak for themselves. 
Railroad and Commercial Service, WE ARE SPECIALISTS in this line. Positions 

Young men wanted immediately. for graduates. Catalogue and first lesson FREE. 
Write at once for! Explain everything. Write POTTS SHORT- 


DOWELL Sane, | HAND © OLLEGE, Williamsport, Pa. 


Write us. 


Learn Telegraphy 











WHY 
GO TO “COLLEGE” 
TO LEARN BOOK KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKEA 


* 
First-Class Book-keeper 
out of you AT YOUR OWN HOME, within from 
two to six weeks’ time, for 33, or return your mone y? 
I find POSITIONS, too, FREE OF CHARGE. 
Placed a young man in position as book-keeper for a 
railway company at $25 a week, on October 13, an 
other on expert work for a silk manufactory, atS0a 
week, on November 30; a young lady as book-keeper 
for a medicine house, at $ilza week, on February 25. 
Perh: ips I can do as well for YOU 

SAVE THIS and write for ites particulars, 
J. H. GOODWIN, Expert Accountant, room 411, 
1,215 Broudway, New York 


WARRA NITSi:, 





Carefully Selected State, County, City and 
Publie Schoolissues running 6 to | 24 months 
ame and earning 5to 8 per cent. our specialty. 
_ROBT. E. STRAHORN & CO., Equitable Building, Boston. 


DOQQLQLQOQOO®O 
School Books © 
in a hurry © 


And at New York prices, singl 
or by the dozen, poll be nines © 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 

girl in the remotest hamlet, or any (/ 
teacher or official anywhere, and © 


@© Delivery prepaid © 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 

catalogue, Sree, c£ school books of add © 

Sublishers, if you mention this ad. FG 
HINDS & NODLE 


©. Cooper Institute New York City ©) 
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mite ksville, Ohio. 


\. GLOBES. 


School 


The Star Dustless Blackboard | thereof. 
Eraserisourleader, Cleanest, 
cheapestand best made. Write 
for catalogue. 
Co., 5 Boston Ave., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 


the Common-school Teacher of Geography. 








Single copies, 15 cents. 
Geouraphy, 41 North Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





are wanted throughout the United States. 
! 


from recent geographical publications. ~~ Terms of Subscription: 
Subscriptions may begin at any time and should be sent to the Journal of School 
. - All correspondence except concerning subscriptions. 
STAR ERASER | should be sent to the editor, Richard Ek. Dodge, Teachers College, 120th St. West, New York City, 
Write to Kditor for rates and territory. 


THE JOURNAL OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY "ss", 


Edited by RicHarp E. Doper, Professor of Geography, 
Teachers College, 120th St. West, New York City, with the assistance of five well-known geographers, 
The JOURNAL aims to present, in such a form as to be readily used by any teacher, the newest and best re 


a Specialties. cent geographical information togethe r with suggestions from practical teachers as to the application 
Especial attention will be given to the NOTES in which the editors will summarize selected topics 


One dollar a year in advance, 


Agents 








Is the New York Central's new twenty-four hour 
train to Chicago. 

Leaves Grand Central Station every morning in 
the year at 10:00. 

Runs along the historie Hudson River and 
through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, stopping 
at Albany, Utica, Syracuse and Rochester. 

Reaching Buffalo in the evening, affording the 
finest ten-hour ride in the world, and reaching 
Chieago at 9:00 next morning, via the Michigan 
Central. 

Returning, leaves Chicago 4:00 P. M. each day 
arrives New York 5:00 next afternoon. 

For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to George IT. 





DDD DWI WISH 
MODERN METHODS for MODERN TEACHERS 


If you wish a live, bright, original, up-to-date teachers journal; one that is filled to 

the brim with practical, usable schoolroom material, and that deals in standard values 
> 

then the 


and solid experience, discarding wordy essays and meaningless ¢¢ studies, 


TEACHERS WORLD 


Ten large Natural History Supplement Charts free each year—Ten 
? Drawing Cards—Arithmetic 
Cards—Story Cards—Supplementary Reading—Pieces to Speak—Correspondence 
—Methods, Aids and Devices—Foundation Principles—Special Day Exercises, 


— the — —— 134 Astor piven New York thee 


will aid you. 
large Double-Page Language Pictures—<* Cut-Up’ 





More than 50,000 teachers 
are using its plans and 
_ Suggestions, 


ESTABLISHED 1889. 
Ninth ycar of increasing success. 








48 Large Quarto Pages and Sup- 

plement. Monthly—IIlustrated 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

One Sampic a Sent Free. 











Station, New York. 





Special Rates to Normal Instructor Subscribers. 


By referring to the Advertisement of the ATIERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORIMAL on second 
cover page of this number you will find that subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR are given special 
low rates for several of our most popular Courses. 

If you are not ina position to attend a NORMAL SCHOOL, yet are anxious to improve your spare 
time by taking up some thorough course of study, send for the catalogue of the ATIERICAN COR- 
RESPONDENCE NORITIAL, and learn what we can do for you in your own home, while you are 
teaching or otherwise engaged. This institution is conducted by the publishers of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR and has, since its organization, given instruction, BY TAIL, to over 20,000 teachers, 


and students preparing to teach. We have helped them very materially and can greatly assist any 


teacher who is willing to study. 


subscribers to the INSTRUCTOR get special rates. 


Better send for catalogue and full instructions. 


Remember that 
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CLASSIC BOOKLETS sry cnt sookiets 


Souvenir Edition. . Better than reward cards. Most 
instructive prizesin exisitence. Useful as supple- 
mentary readers. All schools use them. LONG- 
FELLOW BOOKLET containing celebrated 
enone bound with silk ribbon, artistic colored cover, 

pages, 12mo. Special prices to teachers: 6c per 
copy, 2 copies for 10c; oy, 40c per dozen, post- 
paid. BRYANT BOOKLET, celebrated poems, 
nciuding Thanatopsis, To a Waterfowl, Death of the 
Flowers. Original illus. and cover in 3 colors. Teach- 
ers special rates: 10c each, 6 copies, 50c, per dozen, 
8$0c post-paid. Samples of the two, l4c. Special 
Combination Offer: 1 doz. Longfellow and 1 doz 
om Booklets, only #1.10 post-paid. 100 Long- 
fellow Booklets, er $3.00 net. 100 Bryant 
Booklets, postpaid, $6.00 net. No free samples. 
Address, M. C. BURKEL, 

479 Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 
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Best system extant. Endorsed by the U. 8. 
Government and leading Educators. Thoroughly 
taught by reporters. Most practical and com- 
plete serial lessons for HOME STUDY ever com- 
piled. Success guaranteed, Positions for gradu- 
ates. Tuition moderate in payments, Particulars 
and trial lesson FREE. 


SAUSSER’S SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 
Dept. C, Sausser BI’dg., Tyrone, Pa. 


$1.00 BUY 
SOLD 
ect reprint of the 


riginal Unabridged D i f 
0} ctionary 0: 
Noah Webster with all words he 
“M1 ever defined. Revised and en- 

i larged by Professor Goodrich, of 

Yale. Over 100,000 words, 1 

. Lilustrated. 4 inches thick 
wide, 11 long. Weighs about 8 
pounds, Amammoth book. Bound 
in full Keretol Morocco, orna- 
mental, marble edges (very best). 
offs | Guaranteed as represented or money 














WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 
FORMERLY 








9 stamp and your address will bring you our immense 
¢ ba: n Catalogue of popular books. JOHN E, 
PUTTER & 68., Lid., DEPT. B, 232-236 5th Ave., Chicago. 

th bly reliable.—Eprro.) 


* (This house is thoroug! 
TRUTHS.. 


MOT MELODIES. 


Over 40,000 Copies of this Book Have been Sold 


by Canvassers. Itis a kindergarten of the most 

useful knowledge, with 450illustrations. Beautifully 

pone w DILL .50. Liberal Terms to Agents. 
G. W. 


DILLINGHAM CU. Publishers. New, York 


JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Lon 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 

8 Cc d School of Journalism, 


"No.80 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


YANKE DATER, {5 cts. 





















Date your Letters, Bills, etc.,and 
save time, money and mistakes; 
pen! adjusted to any date for 

n advance; also has extra 


a 








words Paid, Received, etc. Sent 
postpaid, with catalogue of 8,000 
rgains for 15c.,2 for 25c. $1.25doz. 


CONSECUTIVE NUMBERER 
Numbers up to 100,000 same price. 
@ ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 

Dept.No.67, 67 Cortlandt St.N.Y 








Our Longtellow and 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


* MORNING - BELLS * 


The Successful Song Book for Public Schools. 


Waking Grandma. 





Mamma said, ‘‘Little one, go and see 

If grandmother’s ready to come to tea ;” 
I knew I mustn’t disturb her, so 

I stepped as gently along tiptoe, 

And stood a moment to take a peep— 
And there was grandmother fast asleep. 


I knew it was time for her to wake ; 

I thought I’d give her a little shake, 

Or tap at her door, or softly call ; 

But I hadn’t the heart for that at all— 
She looked so sweet and so quiet there, 
Lying back in her high arm-chair, 

With her dear white hair and a little smile 
That means she’s loving you all the while. 


I didn’t make a speck of noise ; 

I knew she was dreaming of little boys 

And girls who lived with her long ago, 

And then went to Heaven—she had told 
me 80. 

I went up close and I didn’t speak 


| One word, but I gave her on her cheek 


The softest bit of a little kiss, 
Just in a whisper, and then said this: 


“Grandma, dear, it’s time for tea.” 

She opened her eyes and looked at me 

And said, ‘‘Why, pet, I have just now 

dreamed 

Of a little angel who came and seemed 

To kiss me lovingly on my face”— 

She pointed right at the very place. 

I never told her ’twas only me— 

I took her hand and went to tea. 
—Exchange. 
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TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS 


Library 


BylH. B. Brown, G. D. Lind and others. Seventeenth 
year. Undtminished popularity. Best ideas and best 


methods of best teachers. 


20--State Superintendents--20 


and thousands of teachers indorse it. The greatest 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
in preparing for examination, or for daily use 


in school room. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED TO DATE. 





PRIC 


Library leather 4 “ 50 


Cloth, beveled, marbled edges, 33 PRICE 


By W.A. 


OGDEN. 


Over 100,000 Copies of His Books Have Been Used in the Public Schools. 


MORNING BELLS is invaluable as a SUPPLEMENTARY BOOK in schools where Music is regularly 








taught, supplying, as it does, excellent songs for all classes of School Work. 


The sentiment of its verse is Pure, Elegant and Elevating. Its rudimental department is concise and clear, 
Its melodies bright, cheerfuland inspiring. Beautifully printed and firmly bound. Price 50 cts. boards. 
One sample copy mailed to any Superintendent or Teacher for examination on receipt of 25c in postage 


stamps. Specimen pages free. Address, 


The W. W. WHITNEY CO., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 





TEACHERS 
WANTED . 


statin 


To teachers—both men and women—temporarily out of a 
position ; and to those who may be teaching, but who have 
some leisure for other work we can "hy an opportunity to 
earn FROM $20 to $40 A WEE 

and our Teachers’ Libraries. 
how much time 


in selling ‘‘animals’’ 
Write at once for particulars, 
ou can give to the work and what 


ave hac 


g ] 
E, L. KELLOGG & C0,, Educational Publishers, 6! East Sth St., New York. 





K “History of the War with Spain” 
WAR B00 1. just issued. Including Battles on 
land and sea, protocol, terms of peace, etc. Complete 
and authentic. 700 large pages. Richly bound, low 
in price. Free with each book, 50 cent map of Cuba 
and West Indies, 15x32 inches, printed in four colors, 
also picture in eight colors of great naval victory at 
Manila. This superb book is now selling like wild 
fire. Agents wanted everywhere. Liberal terms. 
Credit. Freight paid. Send 24 cents at once for full 
canvassing outfit and make big money. 
STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., 

41 N. Gth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


75 NTS 5 () conan vivre 
FOR Calling Cards (Name only) 


Wedding Invitations = Announcements 


Engraved on Copper Plate, latest styles. 2-QUIRE 
BOX EMBOSSED NOTE PAPER, DIE STAMPED— 
any 3-letter Monogram—and envelopes, $1.25, pre- 
paid. Samples and prices on application. Elegant 
Set Monograms for 10c., stamps. Artistic En- 


graving Co., 149 N.16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
id 1" TEL One-foot globe 1n right di- 


CAN YOU TELL edral angle revolves once: 
find distance it moves. Ifyou teach or study arith- 
metic send 30 cts. for the book you need.—78 pages of 
difficult problems, solutions,drawings and definitions. 
‘Teachers are plessed, a, oe delighted and parents 
interested. Don’t fail to have a copy. 

V. E. RUDY, Savannah, O. 














his little sli dd 25 

GOOD FOR ONE YEAR. Stash" 
i opics r pu 

He nee niin CU ane JOR 
JOHN WARREN BALL, 


and send it to 
Editor and Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 





SHORTHAND written in an_hour for notes; 6 to 
12 weeks for rapid work by non-shading, non-position, 
connective vowel Pernin method. World’s Fair 
award. Trial lesson free, self instructor on appro- 
val. Write H. M. Pernin, Author, Detroit, Mich, 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY. 


d secure a Railroad position. Address, 
- Oberlin School of Telegraphy, Oberlin, Ohio. 








This is the easiest thing to sell ever 
A ents put before teachers. Extra induce- 


ments this season. Pages and terms free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publish 


er, 
163 (A) Randolph Street, cHicaco. 








Send for free catalogue. Agents wanted. 
BOOKS. Address Indiana Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Records, Memorials, Maine, Dewey, Lee, 
Lonny t. free, J. LEK, 


Samson; Schley, 1c each. Cat. free. J. LEE 
— Omaha Bldg., Chicago. 








10 1-cent stamps sent to Cottrell’s Subscription 
Agency, North Cohocton, N. Y., will get you 
recent copies 


sorean MAGAZINES ‘xy 


elsewhere for from 50 cents to $1.. They will also 


Svat aos FREE 
THIS BUSINESS 
ADVERTISES 
ITSELF. 


One of the unique features of the New York 
Central’s ‘Lake Shore Limited” is the fact that it 
advertises itself. 

The magnificence of the service and complete- 
ness of detail makes every patron an advertiser of 
its merits. 

It is estimated that every person who travels 
by this train brings at least a dozen new patrons. 

“The Lake Shore Limited’ leaves Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York, every afternoon at 5:00, 
and arrives Chicago via Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway the next afternoon at 4:00. 

Returning, leaves Chicago 5:30 P. M. each day, 
arrives New York 6:30 next afternoon. 














The New York Central has issued a booklet 
descriptive of *‘The Lake Shore Limited,’’ which 
also contains an epitome of what may be seen 
from the Observation Car as the train progresses 
on its daily run between New York and Chicago. 
Send foracopy to George H. Daniels, General 
or uaa Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 


OOKK EPING successfully taught by mail. 
Prepare for a good position. 
The war has made bookkeepers in demand. Trial 


lesson 10c. Tuition for full course $5.00. Write to 
PROF. C. F.GLASS, New Alexander, O. 

















together with the 
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2 pe ent pion tpt 
) Every reader of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR who is interested in self-improvement and Home 


Study and who will promise to carefully and thoroughly investigate our system of giving Instruction 
by Mail will receive the catalogue of the AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL upon request, 


devoted to this purpose. 


A. C. N. SPEAKER Absolutely Free 


and postpaid. This speaker contains as much matter, of the highest standard, suitable for Friday \ 
afternoon and other exercises, as the average 25-cent Speaker, and is presented to you solely for the W 
purpose of advertising our system of giving instruction by mail, the margin of each page being \Vj 
A postal card request will bring it. 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NO 
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Our Country. 





First Pupil: 

Our thought of thee is glad with hope. 
Dear Country of our love and prayers ; 

Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and airs. 


Tried as bv furnace fires, and yet 

By God’s grace only stronger made ; 
In future tasks before thee set 

Thou shalt not lack the old time aid. 


Second Pupil: 

The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As true, and wise, and brave as they, 

Why count the loss without the gain? 
The best is that we have to-day 


No lack was in thy primal stock 
No weakling founders builded here, 
Thine were the men of Plymouth Rock, 
The puritain and cavalier. 


And they whose firm endurance gained 
The freedom of the souls of men 
Whose hands, unstained in peace, main- 
tained 

The swordless commonwealth of Penn. 


Third Pupil: 

And time shall be the power of all 
To do the work that duty bids, 
And make the people’s council hall 

As lasting as the pyramids. 


Thy lesson all the world shall learn, 
The nations at thy feet shall sit; 

Earth’s farthest mountain tops shall burn 
With watchfires from thine own uplift. 


Great, without seeking to be great 
By fraud or conquest; rich in gold, 
But richer in the large estate 
Of virtue which thy children hold. 


All: 
With peace that comes of purity, 
And strength to simple justice due, 
So owns our loyal dream of thee; 
God of our fathers, make it true. 
Oh, lands of lands, to thee we give 
Our love, our trust, our service free ; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 
—J. G. Whittier, 
a 
A Song of the Farm. 





A word to the restless people—to the fast 
and feverish age: 

A perfect manhood is better than any 
wealth or wage. 

Some are for gold—some, glitter ; but tell 
me, tell me, when 

Will we stand for the farm and the college, 
that go for the making of men? 


Yea, what is the old farm fit for? The 
word is wisely said ; 

There may be stumps in the pasture,and 
the house may be a shed ; 

But what if a Lincoln or Garfield be here 
in this boy of ten? 

And what should the farm be fit for, if 
not for the raising of men? 


’Tis a scanty soil for feeding, but here we 
win our bread, 

And a stout heart may grow stronger 
where plow and harrow are sped ; 

Then break up the bleak, high hillside, 

















For ‘what should the farm be fit for, if 
not for the raising of men? 
The crop by the frost is blighted, a nig- 
gard the season seems ; 
Yet the ready hand finds duties, and the 
heart of youth has dreams. 


morrow the sway of the pen ; 
For what should the farm be fit for, if 
not for the raising of men? 


And what if our lot be humbler—if we on 
the farm abide? 

There is room for noble living, and the 
realm of thought is wide ; 

A mind enriched is a fortune, and you 
will know it when 

You see that the farm is fit for the rear- 
ing of noble men. 


We tread the hills that the Holy, that 
the Beautiful has trod ; 

We till the fields of the Infinite, we dress 
the gardens of God. 

The seer, the sage, and the poet—they 

utter the word again, 

And ask what the farm is fit for, if not 

the rearing of men. 

—FPastor Felix in Home Journal. 
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“Sympathy, the spirit of love, should 
rule in the school room, determining the 
relations of pupils to the teacher. Fear, 
in the ordinary sense, has no place 
there,” says an exchange. 


—_—__+-+_____ 


“Tt never rains roses; when we want 
more roses we must plant more trees.’’— 
Geo, Eliot. 


U. §. 
ONE WAY TO MAKE MONEY 


Is to sell The Young Plaiter. It is the only appli- 
ance made which does all kinds of Plaiting on the 
Sewing Machine. Every woman who uses a sewing 
machine should have one. AGENTS WANTED 
in every county in the U. 8. Exclusive territory. An 





History outlined by Brace System. 62 pages 
25 cents, W. F. BuRKITT. Benton, Ill. 





The bar and the senate to-morrow, to-. 3 





The National Correspondence Institute is the door by which you 
may enter a position of wider influence and greater remuneration. 
It represents the exit from a life of obscurity—the entrance into an 
honorable career of high attainments. The only key required is spare= 
time study. On the successful side of this door are hundreds who 
owe their present positions in life to the advantages derived from a 
course of instruction by mail from the NATIONAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE INSTITUTE. Complete Departments in Engineering Jour®al- 
ism, Book-keeping, Shorthand, Science, and Law, which may be taken 
advantage of by anyone, old or young, without interfering in the 
least with present occupation or business. 

Each Department is a separate school in itself. The Faculty is 
composed of specialists of the highest competency. The most 
thorough, concise, efficient methods, embodying every essential re- 
quisite to a thorough mastery of the subject. Individual instruc- 
tion of the most careful character, System endorsed by the leading 
educational authorities. Graduation with degrees. Rates | 
moderate—instalments if desired. Sixth year. Send for illustrated | 
catalogue of the subject in which you are interested. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, (Inc.) 
44 second National Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 











Engineering 
Journalism 
Book-keeping 
Shorthand 


eee | ae and Law 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
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active agent, lady or gentleman, can make good sal- 
ary sellingit. For terms to agents address, YOUNG 
PLAITER CO., 242 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 
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W: WILL SHIP A PIANG OR ORGAN 


WE WILL TAKE IT BACK. 


American Pianos and Organs are warranted for twenty-five ye 








"ONE YEAR'S FREE TRIAL 


a 
THAT IF IT IS NOT SATISFACTORY TO PURCHASER AFTER TWELVE MONTHS’ USE, ° Ne 
lt tt eel C 
It would be impossible for us to make public this unique CORNISH PLAN of doing business ¥ 
were it not backed up by the strongest evidence of our absolute responsibility, The Cornish 
reputation of nearly fifty years, and plant and property worth over Qne Million Dollars. 4 
Our success in the past has been mainly owing to the confidence placed in us by the 
public, and we have a quarter of a million satisfied patrons bearing testimony to the * 
honesty of our methods and the perfection of the Cornish American Pianos and Organs. H 


ANYWHERE UPON THE DISTINCT UNDERSTANDINGS 







ars, and with every warrant there is our personal guarantee endorsed by a business 
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Mention Paper 





comprehensive musical eatalogue in the trade. The frontispiece is a masterly 
reproduction in fae-simile of an interesting oll painting, designed 

euted for us by 
CHOIR AT EARLY TEMPLE SERVICE.” This beautiful catalogue is sent ff 


ee 

of $10.00 on the list prices as quoted in our 1809 
Catalogue _on any CORNISH ORGAN or $20.00 on 
the list_prices if you buy a CORNISH PIANO. 
OPTI TTT OTT SOT ON 


REFERENCES, 


dollars worth of instruments from us during the past fifty years, 





OR FULL PARTICULARS OF -THE 
WORLD FAMOUS CORNISH PLAN 


for a complete description of the Instruments made by us, see OUR NEW 
VENIR CATALOGUE for 1899, handsomely illustrated in colors. The most 


and exes 
an eminent artist, representing “AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 






CHARGES PREPAID, and we also include our novel reference 
book, “THE HEART OF THR PEOPLE.” CATALOGUE, 
BOOK AND OUR LATEST S?ECIAL OFFERS FREE, 






that_a promnt resnonse to this ad- 
vertisement will secure a DISCOUNT 

















Our bank, your bank, any bank, or any of the mul- 
titude of patrons who have purchased millions of 








MUSICAL ATTACHMENTS 


COMPLETE “Act LATEST plan, b 
or Organ can be secured absolutely FREE. 


ORGANS Fron 
(CASH ORE 
EASY PAYMENTS 


Send for particulars of our popular co-partnership 


26 
a Cornish American Piano <Z4RS. 


Y means of which 











CORNISH & CO., 





and trench the swamp and fen— 





MAKERS’ OF HIGH-GRADE*AMERICAN PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


(Sorean.) WASHINGTON, NEw JERSEY 
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4 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


500 PLACES T0 SELL MANUSCRIPTS 


A Complete Guide to all Writers Having 
Mss. to Market. 

Gives name and address of every publication in the 
United States that pays for Mss. Corrected to date 
and including many new publications which have en- 
tered the field within the past month. A special list 
of publications that buy serials. Three hundred 

laces to sell shor{ stories. All the teachers’ journals 

n the United States that pay for Mss. Especially all 
the Southern periodicals that buy Mss. A list of 
leading publishing houses. Prepared equally for the 
guidance of experienced writers and for beginners. 
Contains hundreds of suggestions regarding the pre- 
paration of material for the press, and other matters 
necessary to be known. Not a book of theories. 
Everything is practical. Prepared by successful 
writers who are thoroughly in the literary harness. 
If you have literary ambition this book will beagold 
mine to you and will boost you along the road to suc- 
cess faster than any other book onthe market. Sent 
by mail postpaid fof $1.00. Every person with liter- 
ary ambition should secure a copy of this priceless 


book without delay, and thus be thoroughly equipped s! Deal ’ 
for literary work. Address, ISAAC MOTES, Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN'S 


s 8 
AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER. 
bales | FATA DOW rayons 


The Delamorton French Perfection 7 colors. The first and best wax crayons produced 
for coloring maps, charts, drawing, teaching, etc. 
‘They match Educational Papers, are bright, scientifi- 
: : ‘ cally correct and cheap. Also “Radiant” and “Edu- 
is used in all Public Schools of Washington, D. C. | cational’? packages and in solid % gross boxes. 
Teachers end Agents wanted. PROF. C. E. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
GUNDLACH, 927 E. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. | 90 Chambers St., N. Y. 142 Lake St., Chicago. 
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FLAG PINS 
FOR 
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Schools and Classes. $ 


Made to order. Two color enamel. Any ¢ 
three letters Sample Pin, Silver Plate 10c— § 

Sample Pin, Sterling Silver $ 
25c—$2 50 per Doz. ( 


Send ribbon for color of enamel. We manu- ¢ 
facture special designs of badges or you may tell Pd 
us What you want and we will send design. Cat- Q 
alogue free. Bastian Bros., Mfg. Jewelers, ? 
509 Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. rf 




















A FRIEN D The ‘‘Simplecount’’ pocket memorandum and account book is a marvel of com- 
— and usefulness. A Cash Book, Day Book, Journal, Bank Book and note- 

TO ° YOU 0k, allin one. Ruled in colors for columns of figures, footings, ete. Two sizes. 
* Vest pocket 10¢ silver or 12c stamps. Coat Pocket size (354x614) rounded corners— 

Leatherette 25c ; Flexible sheep 50c. Complete double-entry bookkeeping with one of these books and a 
ledger. Always ready for posting. Address, Simplecount fg. Co., 27 (B) Hillsdale Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Primary Number Cards. 


you SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. Have you tried 

Primary Number Cards? A box has 250 cards, printed on both 
sides, with figures and characters, thus enabling the little thinkers to 
make all imaginable combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 


tion, etc., as follows: 
| 9 =5 
eed 
e A 
— aa 
8 @ —2 





Hun@reds of combinations can thus be made. Price, post-paid, per box, 


°°“ ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. Word-making 
and sentence-making is a pleasure with these cards. Put up ina neat 
box, post-paid 15 cts) SPECIAL.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. 
Your pupils will be delighted with them. They will save you much 
care and attention. 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Wusic for the Séhool. 
< Werry Melodies. a 


(Worps AnD Music.) Every school should have music and every 
pupil of suitable age should have a Singing Book. You, as a teacher, 
will be looked upon as a leader in the matter. If you have not suitable 
singing books for the school, you will be expected to select such. Can 
you do better than adopt Merry Melodies? It is excellent! It is cheap! 
We claim it to be the best! We have arranged fora large edition printed 
expressly for our patrons and can furnish them at the very lowest prices. 
The regular price is 15c. each or $1.65 per dozen. We furnish them as 
follows : 
One Dozen - - - $1.44 Postage 13 cts. extra. 
Two ‘“ - - - - 2.65 ” eft: ' ee 
Three ‘* - - - - 8.85 - Sable 
Four ‘‘ - - 5.00 es __ Sisiaaiioiae 








Single copy 15 cents. 


) | RECA NAICS CREE ERR 













TEACHERS IFIPROVEIENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


THE PALMER GORRESPONDENGE SCHOOL OF PENMANSHIP 


Personally conducted by A. N. Palmer, for fourteen Aa editor of the Western Penman, author 
of Palmer’s Guide to Muscular Movement Writing, Palmer’s Guide to Business Writing, the % 
Western Penman Souvenir, and Palmer’s Penmanship Budget. 
The Palmer Correspondence School of Penmanship has been established to meet a well de- % 
fined demand. It offers a high grade ofinstruction in the development and ap lication of a 

rapid muscular movement writing and methods of teaching it. No failures possible Charges 
reasonable.: Circulars and a Sample Copy of the Western Penman free. Address, x 
THE PA R CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Cedar Rapids, lowa. a 
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; PHOTOGR APH For Schoolroom 


NMANSHIP & 
bad 








..Decoration.. 


Sizes from 14 inches to 8 feet in length. 4000 sub- 
jects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture. 
Much cheaper in price tian imported photographs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


hMz| 352 Washington St., Wm H Pierce & Co 


Boston, Mass. 
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; TEACHERS SAVE 
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BY USING THE WONDERFUL 


LAWTON SIMPLEX PRINTER 


Simple, Cheap, Effective—will 
make 100 copies from pen- 
written original, or 75 copies 


from typewriting. No wash- 





ing required. Price, $3 to 


5 
SS $10. Send for circulars. é 
Look out for imitations. Make sure that you get the ‘Lawton Printer”’ Take 
no other if you want a perfect one. 
LAWTON & CoO.,, 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 
101 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MORRO ER BEER OOOO OE 


132 California Street, San Francisco. 
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Ss. 
(4 “One of the most helpful books on. the subject published.” At] 
Y SUPT. THOMAS M. BALLIET, Springfield, Mass. \ 


Nature Study by Months. ¥ 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. W 


By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. W 


The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each sea- \ 
son, with a progressive adaptation to the first four grades. yy 

The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phe- \ r 
nomena, and the children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How W 
\ sma Works during the year, fitting all its life to the varying con- ¢@; 
ove itions, 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which 

\ children can be started scienceward. Many scientific references are 
"w suggested for the benefit of teachers. 


A A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


“Nature Study by Months seems to me to be a capital manual for 
a teachers. Whatever Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and well, 
"v and this little book is no exception.’’—Hon, Frank A, Hux, Secretary 
“ N Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


“i Best Work Yet Written, 


a ‘Having thoroughly acquainted myself with Mr. Boyden’s work, and 
‘ having examined the book carefully, I can say most heartily that it is 
WW the best work that has yet been written.””—Carotyn D. Woop, Nature 
Supervisor, New Bedford Mass. 


The manual lays out‘only such lessons as have actually been tried 
by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid 
Liberal discounts for introduction. 


4 NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
NS CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. BOSTON : 3 Somerset St. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 5 


Speakers and Dialogue Books. 


——, 





er—Contains an_ excellent 

list of SPEAKABLE pieces for pupils from ten 
to fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Primary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
— selections suitable for primary pupils, 

¢ 

The a gs in School Entertainments—You 
should own one. 25 cis. 

Pitchard’s Choice Diale 25 dialogues, oxigi- 
nal, entertaining ond instructive. 25 cts. ” 

Brown's Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 202 pages, 
paper covers. Frice 25 cts, 


Dialogues and S hes for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and dialogues suit- 
able for children from three to ten years old. 
“The best of the kind published.” 25 cts, 


Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches for 
Young Fo! “‘By far the most complete book 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c. 


Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
192 pages. 30 cts. 

Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger number of good selections in prose and 
wef than can be found in any othersimilar 

k. Suitable for all grades. “30 cts. 


Thay Tee's Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 

ins more than one hundred and fifty little 
pieces, of only a few lines each, exp! in 
he simples: language. 25 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. A 
collection of Recitations, Motion Songs, Con- 
cert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25 cts, 


Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of Recitations 
and Readings, mostly in verse. For children 
of nine years. 25 cts. 

Young People’s Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook- 
Comprises recitations for the different Holi- 
days, Temperance Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, 
ete. For children of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. An excellent collection of recita- 
tions adapted to the various needs of youn 
people’s entertainments. For children of fif- 
teen years. 25 cents, 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles C. 
Shoemaker, All the dialogues are bright and 

ing, and sure to prove most successful in 
their presentation. They can be given on 
any ordina =e or platform, and require 
nothing difficult in the way of costumes. 30 


cts. 

Young Folk’s Dialogues—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker, Everything specially written for this 
volume. One ofthe best dialogue »ks in- 
print. For children of fifteen years. 25 cts, 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor 
ous Readin A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, “ee by the cele- 
brated humorist, James 8. Burdett. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Dialogues.—By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original. Everything bright and 

, and arranged for special days_and sea- 
sons, as well as general occasions. For chil- 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 
ion, In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion of debatable questions. The authorities 
to be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 

Casey’s Popular Recitations, Funny Stories and 
Comic ngs—Containing 81 Selections, many 
of which have never before = in print, 
“Without question the best book for profes. 
sional or amateur recitals.” 200 pages. 25 cts, 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 
of two, three and four-part picces of aspirited 
description—carefully freed of the extrav- 

nee which characterizes many school 
pieces. 25 cts, 

Choice Dislogues.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue 
book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or Day-school, to public and 
private entertainments, and to young people 
oradults. 30cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People.—Com- 

of a number of original and simple 
plays, short comedies, and other attractive 
entertainments, all easily produced, and sure 
of success, 25 cts. 

Drills and Marches.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Everything specially prepared for this volume 
Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, 


Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By EF. C. & L. S. 
Rook. Contains Motion Songs,Concert Pieces, 
Pantomines, Tambourine and Fan Drills, 
Tableaux, etc. Allspecially prepared. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations—An 
excellent collection of pieces covering a wide 
range of subjects: Patriotic, Pathetic, and 
Humorous. 200 Pages. 25 cents. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Prices.—Containin 
a large number of tiny articles in prose an 
rhyme expressly for the use of the smallest 
readers and speakers, 200 Pages, 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Contains a great 
number of superior dialogues on various sub- 
jects. Appropriate for use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments and elsewhere. 200 
Pages. 25 cents, 

Dewitt’s School Exhibifions—Arranged for use 
in either day or Sunday schools on holidays 
and special occasions. Comprises a variety 
of Songs, Choruses, Recitations, Declamations, 
Tableaux, ete., with full instructions for 
successfully conducting such entertainments, 

Pages. 25 cents, 

Webster’s Little Folks’ Speaker—Comprises a 
large selection of excellent pieces suitable 
for pupils from eight to 14 years old. < 
Pages. 25 cents. 


Prescott’s ‘‘Diamond’’ Dialogues—A very choice 
collection of most excellent dialogues, man 
of which were written by a teacher of muc 
experience and practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. 200 Pages. 

25 cents, 


Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the thin 
needed in the higher classes in school anc 
for church and other entertainments. 200 
pages. 25 cents. 


Webster’s Youthful Speaker—-Contains a large 
number of choice selections suitable for in- 
termediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large 
number of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, 
ete., selected from the most celebrated 
Poems, Speeches, and other writings ; accom- 
panied by very carefully ponerse prefatory 
remarks—historical, explanatory and _ in- 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 
stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 
ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Contains 
alarge number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing near- 
ly 100 of the finest dialogues requiring from 
two to fifteen characters each. 200 pages, 25 
cents. 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—Gathered with 
great care from the best English and Ameri- 
can specimens of first class pieces for school 
and other entertainments. 200 pages, 25 
cents. 


Tacaulay’s* Dialogues For Youn People— 
These treat various omens and indifferent 
styles. They are especially adapted forschool 
entertainments, Holiday meetings, Anniver- 
saries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Consists of 
a large variety of excellent selections, many 
of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in giving entertainments before 
large audiences. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Paragon Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces com- 
prising prose and poetry. Suitable for recita- 
tions and declamations by the higher class 
of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Prescott’s Drawing-room_ Recitations—A fine 
selection of tragic, comic, and dialectic pieces 
well adapted for reciting before any audience, 
200 pages, 25 cents, ‘ 

Webster’s Reciter on Elocution Made Easy—This 

work gives in addition to a great variety of 

excellent selections fifteen full page illustra- 
tions plainly showing the proper attitude of 
the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations. 


By Charles C. Shoemaker. One ofthe best 

and most popular humorous recitation books 
. ever published. Contains many ofthe best 

humorous selections in print. 30 cts. 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker.. Contains selec- 
tions in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, 
French, German, Negro, ete., representing all 





Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts. 


phases of sentiment, the humorous, pathetic, 
and dramatic 30 cts, 


Special: Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00 


Teachers Improvement Co., 


Dansville, = = 


New York. 
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Every mother who does sewing for her children, every dressmaker and every lady teacher ‘ 

or ae pee who does sewing, should have one of these machines. te 
The YOUNG PLAITER does all kinds of Plaiting. Plain, Box, Cluster, ete. Any person ne! 
‘can operate it. Plaiting is formed as the machine sews. It willdothe work of ten women. ~ 
No sewing machine complete without it. Perfect work guaranteed. : \ 
Every machine fully guaranteed. If for any reason you are dissatisfied with it, after ten ~ 
days trial, send it back and we will refund your money. Price, postpaid, only $1.50. Remit ~ 
by registered letter, P, O. or Express Money Order or New York Draft. \ 
THE YOUNG PLAITER CO., 242 Main St., Dansville,N.Y. 







LADY TEACHERS <x "4k8 


: for dressmakers and others on a YOUNG PLAIT- 
only practical device ever made for doing all kinds of plaiting on asewing machine 





Evenings, Saturdays, etc. by doing plaiti 
ER. The a 
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IN A CLASS ALONE. 





s Bevel-Gear 


CHAINLESS 
BICYCLE. 


Its Running Qualities are Perfect. 
OUR CHAIN WHEELS, 


COLUMBIAS and HARTFORDS, 


Other Models at low prices, 












mee Catalogue 


Free. 


POPE MFG. CO., 





HARTFORD, CONN, 
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PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, 





GREAT BOOKS AT COST! 


Remarkable Distribution of Standard Literature, to Introduce the Pathfinder. 


ORE of the classics of English literature now find their way to the 
public through the PATHFINDER than through any other chan- 
nel. No wonder, then, that we are able to offer such splendid 

bargains to book buyers. Every book that goes out speaks a good word 
for the PATHFINDER and the good work it is doing ; and the advertising is 
This year, by virtue of the completion of our own extensive 
new publishing plant and our reciprocal arrangements with other publish- 
ers, we offer greater inducements than ever before, and we urge all In- 
STRUCTOR readers to share in this unusual opportunity. 

Our new MASTERPIECE EDITION embraces the best works in the 
The books are substantially bound in fine cloth, 
artistically stamped in silver and ink, and the print is large and good. 
They are marvels of modern book-making and they establish the high- 
Order one or a hundred ; you can make 
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Ludovic Halevey 


1, Abbe Constantin 

2. Adventures of a Brownie Miss Mulock 
8. AXsop’s Fables 

4. Alice in Wonderland Lewis Carroll 
5. As You Like It Shakespeare 
6. Auld Licht Idylls J. M. Barrie 
7. Autocrat of the Breakfast Table O. W. Holmes 
8. Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 

9. Bacon’s Essays 

10. Beauties of Shakespeare Dodd 
11. Black Beauty Anna Sewell 
12. Book of Golden Deeds Charlotte Yonge 
13. Bracebridge Hall Irving 
14. Browning, Robert, Poems 

15. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage Byron 
16. Child's History of England Dickens 
7. Comedy of Errors Shakespeare 
18. Confessions of an Opium Eater DeQuincey 


Mrs. Gaskell 


19. Cranford 
John Ruskin 


20. Crown of Wild Olive 
21. Discourses of Epictetus 


22. Dolly Dialogues Anthony Hope 
23. Dreams Olive Schreiner 
24. Dream Life Ik Marvel 
25. Drummond’s Addresses 


26. Emerson's Essays, Vol. I. 
27. Emerson’s Essays, Vol. II 
28. Ethics of the Dust 

29. E.vangeline Longfellow 
30. Frankenstein Mrs. Shelley 
81. Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners 

John Bunyan 
Shakespeare 
Thos. Carlyle 


John Ruskin 


32. Hamlet 
33, Heroes and Hero Worship 


THE COST IS INFINITESIMAL. 


Any 5 volumes, $1; any 25 volumes, $4.50; any 50 volumes, $8.50; or 
the entire library of {OO VOLUMES ONLY $16.00. All delivered free. Order books always 
by number, not by name, and be sure to mention ‘Masterpiece Edition.”” It is well to name several second- 
choice books so we may not delay your order in case an yof the titles selected are temporarily out of stock. Also 


Sample of any book 24 cents. 


give nearest express office. 
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our profit. 


English language. 


water mark in cheap literature. 
no mistake in any case. 


Longfellow 
Hawthorne 

J. K. Jerome 
Tennyson 

T. a’ Kempis 
Lord Tennyson 
Shakespeare 
Sir W. Scott 
Thomas Moore 


34. Hiawatha 

35. House of the Seven Gables 

36. {dle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
37. Idyls of the King 

38. Insitation of Christ 

39. In Memoriam 

40. Julius Ceesar 

41. Lady of the Lake 

42. Lalla Rookh 

43. Lamb’s Essays of Elia 

44, Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia 

45. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
46. Lang’s Green Fairy Book 

47. Lang’s Red Fairy Book 

48. Lang’s Blue Fairy Book 

49. Lays of Ancient Rome 

50. Light of Asia 

51. Longfellow’s Poems 

52. Lowell’s Poems 

53. Lucile 


Macaulay 
Sir E. Arnold 


Owen Meredith 


54. Macbeth Shakespeare 
55. Marmion Sir Walter Scott 
56. Merchant of Venice Shakespeare 
57. Merry Wives of Windsor Shakespeare 
58. Mornings in Florence John Ruskin 
59. Much Ado About Nothing Shakespeare 
60. Othello Shakespeare 
61, Paradise Lost John Milton 


John Milton 
Thos. Carlyle 
B. St. Pierre 


62. Paradise Regained, 
63. Past and Present 

64, Paul and Virginia 
65. -Pleasures of Life Sir J. Lubbock 
66. Poe’s Poems Edgar Allen Poe 
67. Prince of the House of David Professor Ingraham 


YOU GET THE PATHINDER FREE 





With every order for 5 books we will send the PATHFINDER 13 


weeks ; for 25 books, six months, and for 50 or 100 books an entire year 


ABSOLUTELY FREE, provided you mention the Instructor. 


such bargain in good reading was ever offered before. 


No 


The only return 


we ask is that you help along the good cause by telling your friends about 


the PATHFINDER. 


premiums getting your friends to subscribe. 
Don’t hear it said that you are not familiar with the 


sample copies. 
PATHFINDER. 
Address. 


You can earn liberal cash commissions or valuable 


In any event send postal for 


THE PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D.C. 


N. B. 
* be furnished for so little money.—EDITORs, 





We have examined the books and heartily recommend them. 


We do not see how they can 
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SISTINE MADONNA. 


THE 


Perry * x 
Pictures. 


irs “aarext ONE CENT EACH 
6g. Queen of the Air John Ruskin T 


Dr. J. Brown 
Samuel Johnson 
Ik Marvel 
Emerson 
Shakespeare 


70. Rab and His Friends 
71. Rasselas 

72. Reveries of a Bachelor 
73. Representative Men 
74. Romeo and Jtuliet 


75. Sartor Resarrus Thos. Carlyle 
76. Scarlet Lette ° Hawthorne 
77. Sesame and Lilies John Ruskin 


78. Ships that Pass in the Night Beatrice Harraden 
A. 


catalogue. 


by the hundred, postpaid. 20 for 30 cents. Sev- 
eral times as large as this cut, on paper 5% by 8 
inche 


* 800 SUBJECTS. 


Send two-cent stamp for 16 page illustrated 
Address, 

THE PERRY PICTURES, 
E.A.Perry, = = Malden, Mass. 


Be sure and mention NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





79. Sign of the Four C. Doyle 
80. Sketch Book Irving 
81. Stickit Minister 8. R. Crockett 
82. St. Mark’s Rest John Ruskin 
83. Story ofan African Farm Olive Schreiner 
84. Table Talk and other Poems William Cowper 
85. Taming of the Shrew Shakespeare 
86. Tanglewood Tales Hawthorne 
87. Tempest Shakespeare 
88. Ten Nights in a Bar Room T. S. Arthur 


89. Three Men in a Boat J. K. Jerome 


90. Thoughts from Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 

91. Through the Looking Glass Lewis Carroll 
92. Tillyloss Scandal J. M. Barrie 
93. Treasure Island R. L. Stevenson 
94. Twice-Told Tales Hawthorne 
95. Uncle Tom’s Cabin Mrs. Stowe 
96. Vicar of Wakefield Goldsmith 
97. Water Babies Kingsley 
98. Whittier’s Poems 

99. Window in Thrums J. M. Barrie 
100. Wonder Book Hawthorne 


is the only current events paper worthy of the 
name. It gives all the history-making news of 
the world intelligently digested and logically 
classified, enlivened with interesting special arti- 
cles on timely topics, liberally illustrated ; anec- 
dotes; great speeches, etc., for supplementary 
reading. 16 large pages — week in the year. 
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4 Cooper Institute 
New York City 


. \ v 
Price Fifty Cents/ 





Postage : Scents. 
Just the book forall who wish to prepare for a 
Civil Servce Examination. 


Address Normal Instructor, Dansville,N.Y. 





Now that current events study is so widely recog- 
nized in progressive schools, you cannot afford to 
do without the Pathfinder ; and by our great book 
offer you can now have it free, ates $1 a year; 
13 weeks on trial, 25 cents. 


FOR SCHOOL CLUBS 


10 copies to one address, 70 cents a year each; 20 
copies 60 cents. Starta club in your school at 
once at these rates and we will send you abso- 
lutely free for each copy ordered one of the 
following great books: Black Beauty ; Emerson’s 
Essays; Uncle Tom’s Cabin: Longfellow’s, Low- 
ell’s or Whittiér’s Poems ; Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table; Autobiography of Franklin,or Irving’s 
—_ Book. One k with each copy. Order 
ay. 








Teachers Increase Your Salary 


by pursuing our Twenty-Five Penwritten les- 
sons in Business or Ornamental penmanship, 
lesson is superbiy written and carefully explained ; 
contains valuable information for your paplia. All 


Work Corrected and Returned. 


Each 


DIPLOMAS GRANTED. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Regular Tuition $3.00. This month to teachers $1.00. 


Correspondence Penmanship Bureau, 


Springwater, N. Y. 
Entirely FRENCH without a raster. 


**PITMAN’S PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR AND 
*CONVERSATION.”’ 


The Latest and best method. Gives imitated pro- 
nounciation, and copious vocabularies, 200 pages, 
paper boards, 4c. ; cloth 50c postpaid. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sa,.N. Y. 
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TERMS. 

Subscription 50 cents a year when paid in advance. 

$1.00 a year when not paid in advance. 

No name will be entered on our list unless paid at least one year in 
advance, 

Remittances received from subscribers in arrears will be applied, Ist, 
to pay arrears to date remittance is received,which will be computed at 
$1.00 a year. 2nd, the balance, if any, will be applied to advance 
subscription, which wi:l be computed at 50 cents a year. 

Renewal fees received within 30 days from expiration of subscription 
will be credited at the 50 cent rate. 


= Ey pat EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS, 


Published by TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the last week of the month 
previous to the date it bears. Should subscribers not receive their 
magazine promptly they will confer a favor by giving notice, thus en- 
abling us to send another copy. NorMaL INsTRUCTOR is published 
only during the school year, the July and August numbers being 
omitted. 

DISCONTINUANCES: Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must 
notify the publishers and pay up all arrears, otherwise he is responsible 
for payment as long as the paper is sent. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Should a subscriber wish his address changed 
he should give both the old and new address otherwise his name can- 
not be found without much needless labor. 

SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send stamps unless abso- 
lutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post office money 
orders, can be procured at any express office and we prefer them. 
Make money orders payable to Teachers Improvement Co. Do not 
send checks, 

AGENTS are desired to represent the INSTRUCTOR in each locality, 
also at Institutes, Associations, Etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material for doing successful work furnished free on application. 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 100,000. 


Advertising Rates.—40 cents each agate line (14 lines to an 
inch); only 32 cents a line on yearly orders. One line extra 
charged on advertisements of less than one inch. peng teachers 
have books or other valuable aids which they wish tosell. It pays 
to advertise in NORMAL INsTRUCTOR, the leading educational jour- 


nal of the world. , 
GENERAL AGENTS, 

General Agents have been appointed for the INSTRUCTOR as follows: 

Ohio, Iowa and Kansas ; The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington. 

New York State ; The Educator, Buffalo. 

West Virginia; West Virginia School Journal, Charleston, W. Va. 

Washington (State) Idaho and Oregon; The Northwestern Journal 
of Education, Olym Wash. 

Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas ; Southwestern Journal of Edu- 
cation, Nashville, Tenn. 

Nebraska; J. H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb. 

Texas; Bryant & Ragsdale, Dallas, Tex. 

All states and territories not enumerated above have been assigned 
to the publisher of the Educational Independent, Edinboro, Pa. : 

In applying for Agency privileges for Institutes, Associations, etc., in 
this territory, write to the General Agency in charge. 
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The October Instructor. 














HE second article by Hezekiah Butterworth, 

‘*‘A Visit to the Homes and Haunts of 
Pestalozzi,’’ will be one of the principal 
features of the October Instructor. State 
Superintendent Stryker’s article, ‘‘The Future of 
the Rural School,’’ and Prin. John M. Milne’s 
article, ‘‘The Value of Mental Arithmetic,’’ will 
appear in that number. The subject of Litera- 
ture by Edna H. Turpin; Drawing by D. R. 
Augsburg ; Physiology by Jerome Walker, M. 
D.; Birds by Lillian M. Cherry ; Discipline by 
Ency Coleman Caryl; History of Education by 
L. Seeley Ph. D.; Natural History by Ella 
Jacobs ; and School-Room Helps by Elmer E. 
Beams will be continued, each article being of 
a high order. The pages devoted to Friday 
Afternoon Exercises ; Methods, Aidsand Devices 
for Primary Grades ; Supplementary Reading ; 
and Current Biography will be unusually inter- 
esting and instructive. It cannot fully be 
described, thus early, but we can assure you an 
equally as good, if not a better, number for October 
than this, the September number. Send for it. 
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The End of the War. 








T/ HE war with Spain has been a short and ex- 
citing conflict, and a one-sided affair as we 
predicted. From the firing of the first gun by 
the Nashville, April 22, the great naval battle of 
Manila, May 1, on to the destruction of Cervera’s 
squadron July 3, the surrender of Santiago July 
14, the peace overtures July 26, and the signing 
of the protocol Aug. 12, there has not been the 
faintest ray of encouragement for Spain. Our 
victories have been unparalleled and crushing. 
In three months we raised an army of 300,000 
men, sunl¢ twenty-five Spanish men-of-war, cap- 
tured over forty merchantmen, killed 2,000 
Spanish sailors:and captured two Admirals and 
23,000 men, an important city and extensive 
tertitory. Not until the reports are all complete 
will it be possible to give the actual loss of men 
on each side, and the cost of the war. Our ves- 
sels have been only slightly injured and compar- 
atively few men have been killed in battle. The 
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heavy losses have resulted from disease contract- 





ed in that unhealthy climate at the worst season 
of the year, and inadequate hospital service. 

The three crowning events of the war, —Manila, 
Santiago Bay, Santiago,—will be placed among 
the most illustrious events in the annals of war 
ancient or modern. Thrilling as is the story of 
those two naval battles, reading more like a tale 
of romance than actual history—the surrender of 
Santiago in some respects meant more, because 
it was the surrender of a whole army, and a 
formal acknowledgment that our forces are as 
invincible on land as on the sea. The student 
of history could at once see such historic par- 
allels as these: The capitulation of Burgoyne 
gave us the French alliance ; that of Cornwallis 
ended the Revolution ; Mack’s surrender at Ulm 
destroyed the military power of Austria ; Greg- 
ory’s broke the back of the Hungarian revolution; 
Lee and Johnston’s ended our civil war ; that of 
Napoleon III. at Sedan sealed Germany’s triumph 
over France and destroyed the empire of the 
Bonapartes. Hence, in yielding himself, his 
army, and Eastern Cuba to the United States, 
Toral announced to the world that Spain was 
hopelessly defeated, and her empire in the West- 
ern world had come to an end. 

The ‘‘four bases of peace’ are officially sum- 
marized as follows: (1) The abandonment of 
Spain’s sovereignty in Cuba; (2) The cession of 
Puerto Rico; (3) To cede to the United States 
an island in the Ladrones; (4) The United 
States to hold Manila ‘until the disposition of the 
Phillippines is decided upon. 

Spain’s empire in the New World has passed 
away. Four hundred and six years ago the 
great Genoese adventurer planted her standard 
here, commanding an empire ‘‘grander than was 
Cesar’s, a realm more vast than Alexander’s,”’ 
extending through South America and Mexico, 
and far up tothe golden gate ofthe Pacific. The 
record of how she won and how she lost these 
mighty possessions is one of the most impressive 
chapters in the annals of history. 

The Anglo-Saxon first broke the power of 
Spain on the seas, and this nation, a branch of 
the same race, has taken the last foot of land 
from her in the New World, in the name of 
humanity. She could not learn the great lesson 
of history, continuing her tyranny and rapacity, 
and thus blindly took another plunge into war 
that meant not only defeat but loss of territory. 
The war for the liberation of Cuba will constitute 
a memorable chapter in our history, which will 
mark the beginning of a new epoch in the civil- 
ization of the world. 








National Educational Association. 





HE thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association was held 
in Washington, D. C., July 6—12. About 
fifteen thousand teachers were in attendance, 
that is to say, about fifteen thousand purchased 
tickets and went to Washington, but less than 
one-fifth of these attended any of the sessions. 
Nearly six thousand composed the audience of 
the opening session, and over one-half of these 
were residents of the city. Excepting the open- 
ing and closing sessions the audiences ranged 
from two hundred to five hundred. The Associa- 
tion impoverished itself that the individual units 
might be benefited. 

But for the specific objects sought by its pro- 
mulgators, the N. E. A. of ’98 was not a brilliant 
success. The subsidiary advantages were so 
great that the idea of discourtesy, or personal 
loss did not enter the minds of the nineteen out 
of twenty who were sightseeing instead of attend- 
ing the Association. Within a week we have 
twice been asked by teacher’s agencies which have 
been referred to us, if the teachers in question 
were active in institute and associational work. 
Moral: Those who get on in their profession 
obtain inspiration, ideas, power, effectiveness, by 
mingling together and exchanging ideas, and 
learning what there is to be learned from experts, 
as well as knowing the literature of one’s profes- 
sion. But Washington furnished exceptional 
advantages for teachers to study the workings of 
our government, and to appreciate the priceless 
heritage of our free institutions, and scholars 
this fall will feel the touch of patriotic inspiration 
brought from the nation’s capital. 


It is impossible to give even in synopsis, the 


many great addresses of the exceptionally strong 
program. We shall therefore give in brief out- 
line the addresses delivered by two educational 
leaders. 
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CHILD-STUDY IN THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 








BY PRIN. JOHN G. THOMPSON, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 





N the last few years, three movements have been 
] particularly prominent in school work. The first 
is a re-emphasis of the fact long ago pointed out, 
that children should be led to study things, rather than 
about things. We are beginning to see that the earth 
and the out-of-doors is very near to every child and at 
the hand of every teacher. Yet, in child-study we 
seem likely to repeat the old mistake, and to study 
about children, rather than to study children them- 
selves. Classes of students preparing to be teachers 
devote their precious time to reading articles about 
children, and collecting anecdotes and even pictures of 
children. But one step more is needed to carry out 
fully the old phases of nature work—to equip our lead- 
ing Normal Schools and Colleges for teachers with 
complete collections of mounted specimens of the var- 
ious kinds of children! Child-study in the training of 
teachers should deal with children, rather than study 
about them. 
The second movement in education is a recognition 
of the individuality of the pupil. While in the second 


work in general we seem to be breaking away from the 
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idea that there is some single average or ideal child of 
the first grade, or of the fifth and so on, the greatest stress 
seems to be laid upon averages : What the child of six 
likes to read ¢ how often the child of ten plays truant ; 
how does the child of twelve regard tale-bearing, etc. 
Thousands of answers are collected and averaged in the 
attempt to build up the average or ideal child of the 
first, fourth or fifth grade. 

The third movement in education is a recognition 
of the influence and power of the personality of the 
teacher. Child-study has led many to believe that 
children may be studied as minerals are studied, as the 
scientist studies toads or snakes. But child-study 
cannot be coldly intellectual in the training of teachers. 
Unless it develops into sympathy for the child, it isa 
failure. 

sai a EN 


VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL HAND WORK. 





BY MISS MARY F. HALL, SUPERVISOR OF PRIMARY WORK, 
MILWAUKEE, WIs.* 





HE principle of self-activity, the most important 
7 result of educational evolution, was first sys- 

tematized by the kindergarten, then adopted 
by the Manual Training school. Hand work is to be 
considered as a mode of studying what is already in 
the course, not an addition to it; therefore it should 
extend through the grade course. Our traditional 
courses of verbal instruction are criticised by the press 
and practical people. Teachers are conservative, but 
those who make courses and manage schools are 
responsible for the results. The demands of the reform- 
ers are in harmony with modern psychology which 
says that a child, by what he does during the period 
of brain growth, becomes the architect of his own brain, 
as well as his fortunes. 

This education by doing is demanded by present 
American conditions. Great industrial and social 
changes have lowered the average of intelligence. The 
widening of slum areas in cities, with their low stand- 
ards, benumbed powers and clumsy fingers, make a 
peculiar demand for learning by doing. That hand- 
work as a mode of investigation shall be made an 
organic part of the common school course is indicated 
alike by sound pedagogy and by social and industrial 
needs. 

*[Miss Hall is to furnish two articles for the Insrrucr- 
ok during the coming year, upon the subject of Kin- 
dergartening. ] 
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NOTES. 








‘‘Happiness is the proper condition for the reception 
of knowledge. If play is the legitimate business of 
childhood, then to turn work into play is the teacher’s 
highest achievement.’’—Miss Alice M. Felker, San 
Francisco. 

‘“‘Examinationism is a disease just now having a 
great run in our education. Other school subjects may 
endure examination and cram, but literature cannot. 
The literature teacher should see that his class profits 
by every moment, as the moments pass. In this 
subject, a postponed test of remembered matter has no 
proper function whatever.”—Prof. Samuel Thurber, 
Boston. 

“By giving the pupil access to the seeing of good 
pictures, good pieces of sculpture, access to a good 
library and museum, appealing to the emotions of the 
pupils for beauty so pregnant at this age, we shall 
give to the future a larger and stronger humanity, 
capable of living a nobler and happier life.’””—Miss 
Rhoda E. Selleck, Indianapolis. 

“The first necessary condition for individual singing 
is perfect discipline. Each pupil should stand ready 
to respond instantly to the call ofthe teacher. He 
should be willing at least to try to sound the key note, 
and to do as much mare as possible.” —C. H. Congdon, 
St. Paul. 





‘By means of the child’s capacity for ‘loving’ he will 
be guided in lifting himself from content with ‘mere 
personal well-being’ to become a ‘social being with 
self-reliance, independence and freedom,’ this inborn 
‘love’ finally culminating in perfected man, by entering 
in simplicity and piety the service of mankind and 
God.’’—Mrs. Krans-Boelte, New York City. 

The American common school is the most original 
and characteristic development of American civiliza- 
tion, and the first attempt of a united-people to educate 
itself for a Republican form of government and society. 
The colonies of Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut 
struck the key-note of American civilization in their 
fundamental idea of a special and supreme personal 
obligation to Almighty God, which authorized the 
responsible people to establish support and administer 
the church, the school, and as far as possible, the 
state.””—A. D. Mayo, Washington, D. C. 





Gleanings From the Fields. 





“At all times, the teaching of English should be 
thoroughly scientific, for on his proficiency in English 
the education of the student is, in later years, approved 


-or condemned. The objects to be kept before the 


student’s mind should be clearness and conciseness of 
expression. The love of good literature should be 
inculcated equally with drillin rhetoric.’’—Mrs. Elvene 
Curtis Hard, at the Ohio Association, July 1. 

‘“‘We often hear the duty to remember discussed, but 
never the duty to forget. The wicked jest or vulgar 
story cling to the memory, and we should strive to 
forget them. Hold the resolution steadily on better 
things and the wicked will fade. If we treat the things 
that should be forgotten as unwelcome guests they will 
soon leave. If we act asthough they were welcome, 
they will come again.”—Prin. J. P. McCaskey, at the 
Pennsylvania Association, July 6. 

“The prime object in education is the fitting of the 
pupil for good citizenship. Not only the English but 
other languages should be taught. The study of 
languages and mathematics best develops the mind. 
Ethics and a high sense of honor, must always be 
taught as well as obedience to law." —Dr. John R. Allen, 
at the Texas Association, June 29. 

“Upon the character and qualifications of the teachers 
depends the success of the school system ; nor in any 
line of work is there greater need of careful and judic- 
ious decision than in the selection of those who are to 
teach in the public schools.””—Pres. J. H. Hinemon, 
Annual Address at Arkansas Association, June 29. 

“Two years ago the professional life of a teacher in 
the state, outside of cities, was four years ; to-day it is 
five years, showing an increase of 25 per cent. In the 
cities, the professional life of a teacher is eleven years, 
and little change occurs from year to year. The 
increase in the country is due to the higher spirit and 
to the beneficent working of the system of examina- 
tions in force. The exceedingly small per cent. of 
candidates who attempt to secure certificates irregularly 
speaks volumes for its efficiency.”’—State Supt. Skinner, 
New York Association, July 5. 

‘All savage nations respect the period of adolescence 
and have customs adapted to it. Civilized nations 
respect it still more ; several large denominations make 
it the period of confirmation with elaborate ceremonies. 
The Greeks made it the introduction to athleticism, 
the Romans gave it a social celebration, the Spartans 
taught their youth to fight, the Germans give it a 
poetic setting, the Protestant denominations find the 
years of fifteen and sixteen the high-water mark for 
conversion. The estimate of any educational system 
must be based upon its success in bringing young 
people through this period with greatest perfection of 
development ; with the fewest indications of arrested 
development ; with the best proportions of height and 
breadth, physically, mentally, morally and religiously.” 
— Dr. G. Stanley Hall, at the American Institute, July 6. 
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War and Civilization. 





HE wars of the modern world pre-eminently 
mean the advancement of the highest types 
of civilization. The conquests which England 
has carried on under every sun have meant the 
breaking of the chains of barbarism and extend- 
ing liberty to the people. Barbarism yields to 
civilization only at the mouth of the cannon. 
War may be defined as a necessary evil. It is 
necessary because human nature isasitis, It 
is justified only as a last resort in settling great 
national or international questions of far-reaching 
importance pertaining to the rights of the people 
and the social development oftherace. The war 
with Spain is inspired alone by this noble motive. 
Twenty years ago William Swinton in his geog- 
raphy gave this brief history of the West Indies : 
‘‘They were the first part of the New World 
settled by the Spaniards after the discovery of 
America by Columbus. The natives of most of 
the islands wereatimid and peacefulrace. The 
Spanish enslaved them and worked them so hard 
that they eventually died out. Then the Span- 
iards brought great numbers of African slaves to 
these islands, and the blacks of the West Indies 
are their descendants. The whole coast of Africa 
was devastated in order to meet the demand of 
the New World for slaves. For many years the 
number shipped to America in the holds was not 
less than 100,000 annually. Africa was drained 
of more than 40,000,000 by this traffic.’’ 

The same method of crushing out the life of 
one class to fatten another obtains everywhere 
under Spanish rule to-day that has existed since 
she first made slaves of, and worked the aborig- 
inies of the West Indies to death. She has 
starved hundreds of thousands to death in Cuba, 
because the patriots of that island resisted the 
unjust oppression of tax-collectors and officials 
who were bleeding them from generation to 
generation, to keep up a haughty, proud, and 
decadent government at Madrid. 

Had our nation held aloof and looked with 
calm indifference upon the extinction of another 
race by the same power at our southern gates, 
we would be unworthy descendants of the fathers 
who put the right to ‘‘life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,’’ among ‘‘certain inalienable 
rights’? of mankind. Not to have interfered 
would have shown that we are decadent, also,— 
too lazy to fight or too contemptible to care. 

There are worse things than war. Among 
these is the commercial spirit that worships only 
the almighty dollar, regards the counting room 
as life’s most sacred place, a large fortune as the 
Mecca of human hopes, the platform of political 
parties as a contrivance to get in on, and religion 
as a social convenience. War arouses men from 
the lethargy brought on by continual contact 
with, and struggle for earthly possessions. 
Goethe said: — 

“Our aspirations,—the soul’s genuine life 
Grows dim amid the din of the earth-strife.”’ 


Civilization needs powder sometimes to lift it 
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to exalted heights or to save it from impending 
disaster. 
Says : 
“The common notion that- peace and the 
virtues of civil life flourished together, I found 
to be wholly untenable. Peace and the vices of 
civil life only flourish together. We. talk of 
peace and learning, and of peace and plenty, and 
of peace and civilization ; but I found that those 
were not the words which the muse of history 
coupled together; that on her lips the words 
were,—peace and sensuality, peace and selfish- 
ness, peace and corruption, peace and death. I 
found, in brief, that all great nations learned 
their truth of word and strength of thought in 
war; that they were nourished in war, and 
wasted in peace; taught by war, and deceived 
by peace ; trained by war, and betrayed by 
peace ;—in a word, that they were born in war, 
and expired in peace.”’ 

As a nation we shall derive greater benefits 
from this unselfish conflict with Spain than the 
people whose rights we have championed. 
Among the substantial results of the war may be 
mentioned :— 

First : The freedom of Cuba from the murder- 
ous hand of the oppressor, and the dawning 
of liberty and peace for the people of the Philip- 
pine Islandsand Puerto Rico, which adds two 
hundred thousand square miles, or an area equal 
to that of Spain, to the domain of modern civi- 
lization. 

Second : The establishment of national unity 
of all sections of our country, obliterating the 
annoying evils of sectionalism. Our national 
honor and glory are to-day held as the supreme 
pride and interest in all parts of our common 
country. This is an acquisition well worth the 
price. 

Third: The strength and weakness of our 
military resources were tested at little risk, and 
the value of the modern battleship and military 
contrivances established. The new United States 
navy will develop rapidly into one of the great- 
est naval powers on the globe, which will not be 
a provocation of war among the great powers of 
Europe, but a sure preventative. Sister nations 
will court our favor, fear our frown, and be in- 
fluenced by our example. 

Fourth :° Our national importance and the 
dignity of statesmanship will receive a new 
emphasis. The United States contains one- 
fifteenth of the land surface and one-twentieth 
of the population of the globe, and although 
separated by the wide oceans from the other 
nations, our relations to sister nations in the 
great ‘‘Parliament of man and federation of the 
world,’’ can no longer be measured by the 
narrow restrictions of the Monroe Doctrine. Our 
influence and power ought in time to exercise a 
commanding influence for good over the nations 
in the remotest corners of the earth. Petty 
politics has received a set-back, and the new 
needs of the new time call for superior qualities 
of statesmanship, heroism and devotion to the 





highest interests of humanity. 


Ruskin in ‘‘The Crown of Wild Olive’’ | 
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Do you not know some young teacher or some stu- 
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the low rate, also call their atten- 
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of our readers. The book contains 160 pages and has 
about 150 select poems, etc., suitable for _ recita- 
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advance subscription. We hope 
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as it is to your interest even more 
than ours, for advance subscriptions are at the rate of 
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the people it crowns,”’ was a saying in 
the age of art, when Honor received 
the laurel. It is as true of all countries 
and times as of Greece in the days of Pericles. 
Froebel recognized the truth, and he sought to 
make the walls of the schoolroom pages of the 
book of life that should teach the soul through 
the eye, and exert by suggestion a beneficent in- 
fluence. 
Tennyson embodies the same principle in the 
line: 


“Tl NATION is known by the character of 


“T am a part of all that I have met.” 

Character is the end of education, and students 
of life and biography are seeing more clearly than 
ever before how largely character follows early 
suggestion. Sarmiento, the Argentine President, 
the friend of Horace Mann, who was led to be- 
come an apostle of education by the works of 
Horace Mann, used to say that ‘‘America owed 
her glory to her common schools’ and that ‘‘pri- 
mary school education was the foundation of 
national character.”’ 

His monument in the beautiful Recoleta of 
Buenos Ayres represents his achievements on the 
field of war and in the halls of state on three 
sides, but on one side the medallion presents him 
as a schoolmaster, and there are few pictures in 
marble and stone more impressive than that in 
its suggestions. But of the primary schools that 
are the foundation of national character, it seems 
to the writer that the Swiss present the best 
models, 

The Swiss primary schools have certainly ex- 
erted a most beneficent influence in the national 
thought and life. Switzerland has made treaties 
of perpetual peace with all nations; she has 
provided that all her children shall be educated, 
for the protection of the state ; she has the ref- 
erendum by which laws enacted by her Congress 
shall be referred back to the people for their en- 
dorsement ; she pensions her teachers ; a part of 
her money that would otherwise go toa standing 
army, goes to her schools. In that.country the 


greater number of the heads of families own 
property that is supporting. 

In that country moral education stands first, 
and gardens, flowers, seeds, plants, little animals 
and birds are a part of the object teaching of the 
schoolroom. 

The walls of the Swiss and Prussian school- 








rooms are made to teach by pictures. These pic- 
tures are not, as a rule, war scenes or in any way 
associated with the killing of men or animals. 
In the Prussian schoolrooms many of these pic- 
tures have a droll and kindly humor. They 
represent the kindly acts of the common people. 
Old Roman wars do not find in this system of 
the training of the heart through the eye any 
sympathetic place. Sucha picture as that of 
the Margravine of Hungary, whose basket of 
bread for the poor turned into roses, would bein 
keeping with this soul-training art. 

There are a few noble pictures that have lately 
become a part of the mural decorations of many 
American schoolrooms. They are portraits of 
Washington and Lincoln, and of the poets, Long- 
fellow, Bryant and Whittier. To them might 
be ddded portraits of Pestalozzi, Froebel, Horace 
Mann and Agassiz, and perhaps, of Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody. Local teachers whose influ- 
ence has builded men are worthy of such repre- 
sentation. 

In Germany every child passes through fairy- 
land. The education of the imagination is a 
part of the soul-training, after the manner of 
the parable of the Gospel of Luke. 

In selecting pictures and objects for the mural 
decorations of the schoolroom, scenes which rep- 
resent the work of those who seek their happiness 
in the gratitude of others are the most effective 
and have the greatest governing power. They 
leave an unconscious sense-impression on the 
plastic mind and the susceptible heart of the 
child whose influence will follow the suggestion 
for life. Such pictures may represent the work 
of philanthrophists, or pastoral scenes of kindly 
life among the flocks, or gentle sympathies of 
simple, peasant people. 

Froebel once wandered through Germany in 
blossom time, but did not find a garden that 
met the want of his inner consciousness until he 
came upon one whose central bed was white lilies. 
The pictures on the walls uf aschoolroom should 
be such as meets the demands of the inner con- 
sciousness. 

What are some of these? The war scenes of 
the Roman empire do not. | The parables of 
Luke do. The portraits of American poets, 
whose work stands for character, do. The pic- 


tures of Longfellow’s Evangeline, that represent |’ 


the search of the true heart, do. The pictures of 





the search for the Holy Grail, after the manner of 
those in the Boston public library, do. All pic- 
tures of the kindly sympathies between children 
and gentle animals do. So do pictures after the 
German thought, in which little children are 
represented as making happy the aged and the 
poor. Pictures of birds and flowers have an up- 
lifting influence, but not so great as those which 
represent the noble qualities of the heart. 

We once knew a poet who papered his room 
with all the pictures that, like Foebel’s lily, met 
the joy of his inner consciousness. 

Let the children bring to the teacher such 
simple pictures as they would best like to see 
hung upon the wall, and let them paper some 
part of the room with pictures, or make a little 
art gallery there of pictures that have most ten- 
derly influenced them. Such pictures and objects 
may be gathered from the papers and be made 
to form a little gallery that shall be a mirror of 
a good heart. 

A flag is found in nearly every schoolroom. 
To this add a flag with a white border, the peace 
emblem of the Human Freedom League of the 
Pan-American Congress; also the flag of the 
Swiss Cross, or the schools of the peace country. 

Scenes of action impress the minds of the 
young more than busts. But busts may be dec- 
orated so as to form the subjects of school narra- 
tives. Atthe castle of Burgdorfa mural tablet 
of Pestalozzi is arched by a marble bough of the 
oak with the acorns, and under it is inscribed : 
‘In this castle Henri Pestalozzi founded the first 
Public School in the world.”’ 

To have a bust of Pestalozzi in the schoolroom, 
or a bust of Freebel, and to decorate them on 
the birthdays of these great apostles of education 
is to continue the influence of inspiring lives. 

Pictures of the discoveries of science are also 
inspirational. But those pictures are best for 
school use that best educate the heart by sugges- 
tion. This is one of the ways by which young 
souls may be lifted to the true vision of life. 

Incidents which illustrate’ the value of such 
suggestions of art to the conscience may be found 
in an hundred biographies. A glance ata model 
character has made a life. San Martin, the 
liberator of Argentina, Chili and Peru, glanced 
from the picture of Washington on the wall to 
the Andes. The decorations on the walls of a 
man’s house are his soul. The decorations on 
the walls of the schoolroom often represents the 
teacher’s'soul. The tiles on a fire place have 
led to dreams that became life. 

Let me suggest a few pleasing pictures that 
are not difficult to obtain, about which a child 
would make interesting inquiry. 

1. Sir Roger de Coverly Coming from Church, 
which represents this beau-ideal of a country 
gentleman of the days of Queen Anne, as meet- 
ing children on this bowery way. 

. Columbus and His Egg, by Leo Reiffenstein. 
Dore’s Cinderiela and the Fairy Geancine, 

. Gabriel and Evangeline. 

Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

. Coronation of Queen Victoria. 
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more than 200,000 pupils is being trained for 

action, and there is at present no more impor- 

tant educational question than the place they 
should occupy in our system and how they 
may be made most effective. 

The common schools are truly ‘‘the bulwarks 
of a free people,’’? and the progress of events 
shows too plainly that in training for American 
citizenship we must train for the solving of many 
complex problems involving the welfare of a 
varied nationality. _ It is also true that much of 
the brain and brawn underlying the nation’s 
superstructure gains at least the first stages of 
its development in these self-same rural schools. 
Realizing their importance, the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has for some time 
turned its attention largely to their improvement, 
and during the past winter my own time has 
been almost solely devoted to a systematic visita- 
tion of country schools in all parts of the State. 
Among the isolated settlements of Canadian 


|: THE rural schools of Michigan an army of 


' farmers in the wilds of Chippewa county, amid 


the mining regions and township unit districts of 
Iron county, in the hardwood homesteads of 
Benzie and the jack-pine plains of Montmorency, 
through the rich agricultural counties of Clinton, 
Huron, and Hillsdale, or the thriving fruit-belt 
of Berrien and Southwestern Michigan, I have 
traveled observantly, studying the various phases 
of school life and work until in a measure able 
to speak intelligently ofthe progress and needs 
of these schools. 

The first and greatest need that has long exist- 
ed and is now being ably met by our zealous 
county commissioners is that of careful, intelligent 
supervision. Professional supervision has always 
been recognized as an essential element of success 
in our city and village schools. It is even more 


important in rural districts, as their teachers are 
so often inexperienced and without professional 
training ; and since the passage in 1891 of the 
law placing the certification of teachers and 
supervision of schools of each county in the 
hands of a competent man elected by the people, 
agreat advance has been made. The first reform 
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undertaken by them was the grading of the rural 
schools. Ten years ago the multiplicity of text- 
books and classes was conceded to be the bane of 
these schools, though it was the consensus of 
opinion that anything like a systematic grading 
was impossible. ° However, in 1891 a State 
Manual and Course of Study was prepared by a 
committee of county secretaries just previous to 
the legislation that gave them the title of county 
commissioners. These commissioners, who 
legally bear about the same relation to the 
country schools that the city superintendent 
sustains to the schools under his jurisdiction, in- 
troduced this Course of Study, together with 
Welch’s Classification Register, into nearly all 
the schools of the State. Then began a wonder- 
ful and uninterrupted march ‘of progress, until 
now in numerous counties of our State a fairly 
good system of grading prevails, annual eighth 
grade examinations are held, using questions 
issued from the Department of Public ‘Instruc- 
tion, and graduating exercises are conducted in 
which great interest is exhibited by the patrons, 
diplomas thus gained being accepted by high 
schools in lieu of entrance examinations ; and so 
the rural school has become the first rung of the 
educational ladder whose top round is our great 
University. 

The never tiring county commissioner has also 
given due attention to the books and apparatus 
used. By judicious recommendation and an 
uncompromising attitude toward agents and 
others who would sacrifice the best interests of 
the schools to personal gain, in many counties a 
fair degree of text-book uniformity has been 
compassed, while some of our rural schools are 
as well equipped with all needed apparatus as 
the better city schools. To say that this ideal 
condition does not yet exist in every county is 
merely to recall the trite saying that ‘‘Rome was 
not built in asingle day.’”? Nor have minor 
needs failed to receive attention, and the right 
kind of ventilation, heating, and lighting ; the 
proper arrangement of window shades and school 
furniture ; the adjustment of black-boards,—all 
the lesser details have been looked after, until 
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‘finally an interest has sprung up in school-room 
decoration, and the environment that means so 
much in developing the esthetic nature has been 
wonderfully improved. This movement has 
been greatly stimulated by the observance of 
special days ; and on the walls of many school- 
rooms now hang portraits of our national heroes, 
poets and authors, or pictures of historic scenes. 
The observance of Arbor Day has further con- 
tributed to the beautifying and improvement of 
school grounds, making the premises attractive 
by the planting of trees and the cultivation of 
flowers. 

An edition of 30,000 Special Day booklets, in- 
cluding programs for the celebration of Lincoln, 
Washington, Lowell, Longfellow, Arbor, Memo- 
rial and Labor Days, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
was recently prepared by the State Department 
and sent broadcast among the 16,000 teachers of 
Michigan, giving great impetus to Special Day 
exercises,—surely one of the best agencies for 
upbuilding a hearty educational sentiment in 
our rural districts. The bringing together of 
pupils, teachers, parents and taxpayers is in 
itself no small item, while the rehearsal of bits of 
history, fine literary selections, or the sayings of 
a Washington or Lincoln, stirs the best feelings 
of the heart and breaks through the hard crust 
of selfishness and indifference. Then what an 
opportunity the Labor Day program presents for 
teaching a realization of the dignity of labor ; 
how the priceless blessings of home and country 
may be emphasized on Thanksgiving Day ; what 
lessons of patriotism impressed by the observance 
of Memorial Day and our Nation’s Birthday ! 

- In Michigan the law requires the display by 
schools of the United States flag ; but even before 
the passage of this law, at least one-half of them 
had flag exercises. It isan inspiring sight while 
riding through the country on a pleasant day to 
see the starry banner floating above every school 
house as a reminder of the liberty and prosperity 
we owe to its protecting folds. On stormy days 
it adorns the walls of the school-room, and pupils 
are taught the flag salute and quotations touching 
its history. In such crucial times as the present 
it is encouraging to note how much of good 
citizenship and true patriotism is the outgrowth 
of this teaching, and we believe that the future 
citizens of our State are not only preparing to 
gain material wealth, but also that ‘‘rarer wealth 
of letters and patriotic devotion’? that must be 
amassed by every truly successful man. 

And now a word regarding the preparation of 
teachers for the work of these rural schools. 
Educators all agree that the greatest difficulty 
lies in their defective education ; but the legisla- 
tion that has made a certificate illegal in Michigan 
if granted to any person under 17 years of age, 
and impossible for any candidate to hold more 
than three successive. lower class certificates, 
together with the advanced requirements of 
examination questions issued from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, are some of the 
methods whereby mere school-keepers and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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Studies in Victorian Literature. 





HE object of literature, as Bacon says, is to 
open, correct and refine the mind, to give 
it command over its own faculties, to get 
for the soul soberness, righteousness, wis- 

dom. This object can never be attained by a 
formal, superficial study of the letter of a book. 
Its thought must take hold of its student, the 
personality of its author must be vivid to him as 
that of a familiar friend. 

There are many secondary objects which can 
be pursued legitimately in connection with and in 
subjection to the main one ; such as, to increase 
the student’s vocabulary, to cultivate a nice 
sense of the force of words, to lead him to speak 
and write correct English, and to incite him to 
independent and sympathetic reading of good 
books. 

The text assigned for study should be read as 
intelligently as possible, and a clear idea gained 
of it as a whole. Then the parts should be 
analyzed; references, allusions, difficult words and 
phrases explained. The study should be made 
increasingly a comparative one, and the pupils 
encouraged to draw on the information already 
gained. It is assumed that those taking up the 
study of English literature are familiar with 
United States history and have pursued some 
such course in American literature as that out- 
lined in this journal last year. They should also 
know the principal factsin English history. The 
study of history and literature should always go 
hand in hand. Perhaps it will be well to give 
just here the excellent historical summary with 
which Professor Emery begins his study of 
Victorian literature. 

1837-——Victoria. 

1840.—Penny Postage. 

1846.—Repeal of the Corn Laws. 

1846-1847.—Famine in Ireland. 
1848.—Revolution in France. 
1850.—Australian Colonies Bill. 

in Australia and in California. 
1851.—The Ecclesiastical Titles Act. 

1851.—The Coup d'etat in Paris. 

1852.—Napoleon III., Emperor of the French. 

1853.—The Vienna Conference. 

1854.—The Crimean camphign. 

1856.—Treaty between Russia and Turkey, England, 
France and Sardinia. 

1857.—Troubles in India. 

1857.—Commercial Panic. 

1858.—Victoria proclaimed Sovereign of India. 

1858.—Admission of Jews to Parliament. 

1861.—Death of Prince Albert. 

1861-1863.—Civil War in the United States. 

1866.—Gladstone becomes leader of the House of 
Commons. 

1867.—The Reform Bill. 

* 1868.—Disraeli, Prime Minister. 


Discovery of gold 
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1869.—Gladstone, Prime Minister. 

1870.—War declared by France against Prussia. 

1870.—The Irish Land Act. 

1871.—Peace between France and Germany. 

1872.—The Ballot Bill. 

1874.—Gladstone resigns, and Disraeli becomes Prime 
Minister. 

1878.—The Treaty of Berlin. 

1879.—Formation of the Irish Land League. 

1880.—Gladstone, Prime Minister. 

1881.—The Irish Land Bill. 

1886.—Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister. 

1887.—Irish Troubles. 

Politics and Society (Green, 840-844 ; Bright’s English 
History, Vol. 4.; Mackensie’s Nineteenth Century ; 
McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times ; Trevelyan’s 
Macaulay). An era of peace rather than of war. The 
only exception, the Crimean War, was in aid of Turkey, 
which was oppressed by Russia; but in 1856 Russia 
had to yield and consent to the Peace of Paris. 

The troubles in India ended by a change of govern- 
ment, by which the Queen. became the sovereign of 
that country. 

The Chartists, a body of extreme radicals, who had 
imbibed the French doctrines of Socialism, demanded 
reform. They petitioned Parliament in six points: 
“Universal Suffrage ; annual parliaments ; secret vot- 
ing,—vote by ballot ; abolition of property qualification 
for a seat in the House of Commons; payment of 
members; equal electoral districts.” Most of these 
demands have since been acceded. 

In 1846 the Corn Laws were repealed and England 
had held to the policy of Free Trade. 

Party politics have wavered, and at one time Disraeli 
has been at the head of the government, at another 
Gladstone. Irish discontent has been alleviated by the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church, by the Land Act, and by the abolition of 
religious tests for holding office; but the discontent 
still exists. 

National education has been secured by the Elemen- 
tary Education Act of 1870. England is at present 
peaceful and prosperous. 

To characterize modern society is hard because it is 
modern. Wealth has increased; the middle classes 
have risen to a commanding position ; but the struggle 
between labor and capital is not yet settled. However, 
the laboring class is becoming better educated, and 
gaining a position higher and stronger than ever before. 
General prosperity has never been greater. 

In religion, enthusiasm and dogma have given way 
to reason and calm. This tendency toward reason, 
toward utilitarianism, has been both a help and a 
hindrance to literature. It has developed a literature 
of science. It has produced a Darwin, a Mill, anda 
Spencer. At the same time it has had the tendency to 
dry up the life of the ideal, the spiritual, to leave the 
bare husk of the real to be cut up, weighed and utilized. 

The principal development of this era is the novel as 
an all-absorbing literary form. It is written to amuse, 
to teach a moral, an intellectual, or even a physical 
lesson. .It embodies poetry or science, religion or 
philosophy. Whoever wants to gain the ear or the 
eye of the public appeals to it through the novel. From 
the throng of novelists three stand out as pre-eminent, 
—Thackery, Dickens, and George Eliot. 

At Victoria’s accession there wasa group of 
writers advanced in years, whose fame was estab- 
lished and whose work was, for the most part, 
finished. This included Joanna Baillie, Samuel 
Rogers, Miss Edgeworth, Sidney Smith, Words- 
worth, Southey, Campbell, Jeffrey, Landor, De 
Quincey, and Thomas Moore. 

A second group—men and women aged from 
thirty to sixty—were still workers in the literary 
field. To this group belonged Frances Trollope, 


Mary Somerville, Mary Howitt, Harriet Mar- 





tineau, L. E. Landon, Charles Knight, Henry 
Hallam, Leigh Hunt, Marryat, Milman, Sir 
William Hamilton, Alison, Keble, Carlyle, Lyell, 

Hood, Disraeli, Bulwer, Thomas Arnold, Grote, 

Mill, ad others. 

Of younger years—some men and women 
already at literary work, others mere children— 
were Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning, 
John Ruskin, Froude, Freeman, Buckle, Tyndall, 
Huxley, Kingsley, George Eliot, Dante Gabriel 
and Christina Rossetti, Matthew Arnold, Tenny- 
son, Gladstone, Dickens, Thackeray, the Bronte 
sisters, and others too numerous to mention. 

A good, general idea of the literature of this 
period can be gained from Tuckerman Nicolls, or 
any good work on English literature. Among 
special books, Stedman’s ‘‘Victorian Poets’’ and 
‘Victorian Anthology” are invaluable. 

Stedman says: ‘‘The reign now closing has been 
one in which a kingdom has become an empire ; 
its power has broadened and its wealth and inven- 
tion have increased as never before. In science 
—and in works of imagination, despite the real- 
istic stress of journalism,—twenty years of the 
recent era out-vie any fifty between the Protec- 
torate and the beginning of our century. We 
speak of Queen Anne’s time, of the Georgian 
Period, and we have epochs within periods ; but 
we say the age of Pericles, the Augustan Age, the 
Elizabethan Age, and it is not beyond conjecture 
that posterity may award the master epithet to 
the time of Carlyle and Froude, of Mill and 
Spencer and Darwin, of Dickens, Thackeray and 
their successors, of Tennyson and Browning,— 
and this not only for its wonders of power, science, 
invention, but for an imaginative fertility un- 
equalled since the ‘spacious days’ of the Virgin 
Queen.”’ 
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A Russian Fable. 








PEASANT was driving some geese to town, 

to sell them. He had a long stick and drove 
them pretty fast. But the geese did not like to 
be hurried, and, happening to meet a traveler, 
they poured out their complaints against the 
peasant who was driving them. 

‘‘Where can you find geese more unhappy 
than we? See how this peasant is hurrying on, 
this way and that, driving us just as though we 
were only common geese. Ignorant fellow! He 
never thinks how he is bound to respect us, for 
we are the descendants of the very geese that 
saved Rome so many years ago.” 

“But for what do you expect to be famous 
yourselves ?’’ asked the traveler. - 

“‘Because our ancestors’’— 

“Yes, I know. I have read all about it. But 
what I want to know is what good have you 
yourselves done ?”’ 

‘‘Why, our ancestors saved Rome.’’ 

“Yes, yes; but what have you done?’ 

“We? Nothing.” 

‘Of what good are you then? Do leave your 
ancestors at peace! They were honored for their 
deeds ; but you, are only fit for roasti 
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By D. R. Avassure, Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Reflections. 





‘He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : 
He leadeth me beside the still waters.’’ 


AN anything be more peaceful and quiet 
than the above sentiment? The freshness 


of green, the quietness of still waters unite 

in the expression of peace. Still water re- 
flects from its surface and reflections are the im- 
ages of peace. 

Let us learn about these images of peace. 
These pictures in the water are based on law 
just as much as the object reflected, and an under- 
standing of these laws is as necessary for intelli- 


gent work in the representation of reflections as} - 


the undeistanding of the laws of number are for 
successful work in mathematics, 





In the study of reflections use for a reflecting 
surface a piece of bright tin 6x9 inches or larger. 
Place the tin on the table before you about two 
feet away and the length of a lead pencil below 
the eye. Fora model cut a strip of stiff paper 
1x9 inches and fold it as in Fig. 1 and fasten the 
ends with a pin. Place the model on the tin as 
in Fig. 1 and observe: (1) That the reflection 
is like the box but inverted. (2) That the re- 
flection is the same size as the box. (3) That 
the length of the reflected edges BC, Hl and EF 
are the same length as the edges that are reflected. 
(4) That the receding edges of the reflection are 
parallel with and obey the same law as the same 
line on the model. 

Place the model on the 
tin as in Fig. 2 and observe : 
(1) That the vertical lines 
are continuous in the reflec- 
tion and of the same length. 
They are marked 1, 1, 1, 1. 
(2) That the set of lines 
marked 2 in both object and 
reflection are parallel. (3) 
That the set of lines marked 
3 in both object and reflec- 
tion are parallel. Of course 
it isto be understood that 2 
parallel receding lines converge to a point if con- 
tinued. 
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Saw off the end of a limb about one or two 
inches in diameter and an inch long and use it 
asa model. A strip of paper 1x6 inches turned 
over and the edges pasted or pinned together 
makes a good model. Place the mode! on the 
tin as in Fig. 3 and observe that the top of the 
model can be seen but that it does not show in 
the reflection. 

In Fig. 4 observe that the reflection does not 
show outside of a vertical line dropped from the 
outer six edges. 





Make a triangular prism out ofa strip of pa- 
per 1x7 inches. Place the prism on the tin as 
in Fig. 6 and observe: that the points A and C 
and D and F are in the same vertical lines. 





That the point C is as far below B as A is above 
B, and that the point F is as far below E as D is 
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above E. Observe the same with the model in 
the position of Fig. 7. 

Place a pyramid, a cone and a sphere on the 
tin and observe that AB in each is equal to BC 
and that the points C and A are in the same ver- 
tical line and that C is as far below B as A is 
above it. 

Figs. 11-14 are strips of stiff paper doubled up 
in the shape of an M or W and placed on the tin. 
Place similar strips and observe: (1) that a line 
like A B passing through the points of contact 
with the surface marks that surface. (2) That 
each point of the model is reflected as far below 
this line as the real point is above it, and that the 
reflection and the point reflected are in the same 
vertical line. 

All surfaces re- 
flect light more or 
less but only pol- 
ished surfaces _re- 
flect images. In 
S nature water is 
the great reflector 
of images. This 
is, perhaps, the 





chiefcharacteristic 
of water. Perfectly still water is a mirror and 
reflects, images 
from its surface as 
accurately as a 
glass mirror. Re- 
flections are as 
varied as the con- 
ditions under 
which they are 
seen. Fig. 15-20 So. 
llustrate some of ~ 

the most common of these conditions, Fig..15 
represents the reflection of still water. Fig. 16 
represents the water slightly in motion, Fig. 17 








represents the water so much in motion that the 
reflection is partly obliterated. Fig. 18 shows a 
| reflection influenced by smooth regular 
ripples. Fig. 19 shows the ripples of Fig. 
18 so deep that only the top of the wave- 
lets catch the reflection. Often this re- 
flection is longer than the object reflected. 
Fig. 20 shows the reflection of a hard, 
smooth surface like ice, glass or a polished 
floor. 
To learn. how to represent reflections : 


Study reflections along the shore of 
some stream or pond, Drawsuch objects 
as the little foot bridge Fig. 22. A bridge, 
a rock, log, stump, end ofa fence, a point 
of rock, etc. 
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William Ewart Gladstone. 


ILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, who died 
W after the June number of the Norma 
InstrucToR went to press, and whom 

Mr. Balfour, the leader of the House 

of Commons at the time, said was ‘‘the greatest 
member of the greatest deliberative assembly in 
the world,’’ was born Dec. 29, 1809. 
He was of Scottish blood and Eng- 
lish birth, The family name was 
originally Gledstane. Six centuries 
ago the Gledstanes wererich. Four 
centuries later they were poor, and 
the name was changed to Gladstones. 
In 1835 by royal license the ‘‘s” 
was dropped. John Gladstone was 
the father of four sons and two 
daughters by his second wife, 
William being the fourth son. The 
father lived to be eighty-seven years 
old, and when twenty years old was 
sent by his father to Liverpool to 
sell a cargo of wheat. This resulted 
in his settlement in that city, where 





ber of Parliament and a baronet. 
His eldest son was a distinguished 
Tory and: long sat in parliament; 
the second was mayor of the city; 
the third was a captain in the Royal 
Navy. 

William E. Gladstone had both a 
distaste and seeming incapacity for 
arithmetic. When fifteen he entered 
Eton college and stayed six years, 
devoting his main attention to Latin 
and Greek. In 1827 he entered 
Oxford, where he distinguished him- 
self in oratory. .On leaving Oxford 
he thought of entering the ministry, 
but his father dissuaded him. He 
went abroad, and on his return, in 
1832, was elected to parliament as a 
Tory. His first speech was in favor of slavery. 
When twenty-five years of age he was appointed 
Junior Lord of the Treasury, and six months 
later promoted to the office of Under Secretary 
for the Colonies. Following this his party went 
out of power and he devoted himself more closely 
to study, writing his first book,—‘‘The State in 
its Relations with the Church.”? His eyesight 
being unfavorably affected by this work he went 
to Rome, where he met and afterward married 
Catherine Glynne of Hawarden Castle, a woman 
of means and rare gifts, worthy of her illustrious 
husband. 

In 1852 Disraeli delivered the greatest speech 
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lof his life, which was not finished until after 


midnight. His arguments seemed unanswer- 
able, but Gladstone sprang to his feet and said : 
“This speech must be answered and at this 
moment. The character of England is at stake.”’ 
The result was that Lord Derly’s ministery went 
out of office, and for twenty-four years Gladstone 
and Disraeli were rivalse 


Gladstone’s most wonderful triumphs in debate 


were in dealing with financial questions. ~ In the 
discussions of the Home Rule bill his remarkable 
versatility dazzled the eyes of the world. His 
broad views and enthusiasm for radical progress 
enabled him to accomplish more for the oppressed 
of other lands than any other British statesman: 
As an orator he excelled every parlimentary 





WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, 


leader of the Victorian age except John Bright, 
and in readiness and abundance of resources he 
was vastly his superior. Had he not beena 
great statesman and famous orator he would have 
been a great author. Altogether he produced 
more than sixty publications. Had he not been 
either of these he would have been a great and 
good man. He always found time for the ex- 
acting duties of religion, and was a representative 
of the highest type of christian character. No 
taint nor stain ever tarnished his public or 
private life. ‘‘The nation which ems one 


such man cannot + pect while he lives.” 
The cuts of Gladstone Bismarck are from the Illustrated Buffalo 
Express, Copyright by Goo. E. Matth E. Matthews & Oo, 











President Harper. 





ILLIAM RAINEY HARPER, D. D. LL. D. 

President of the University of Chicago, was 
born in New Concord, Muskingum County, 
Ohio, in July, 1856. He graduated with the 
degree of A. B. from Muskingum College, the 
United Presbyterian institution located in the 
place of his birth. A short time after this he 
went to Yale University, where he carried on 
special studies in the languages under Professor 
William Dwight Whitney and others, and re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1875. 
The next year he was principal of the Masonic 
College in Macon, Tenn. In 1876 he began 
work as tutor in the preparatory department of 
Denison University. Here he re- 
mained for three years and exhibited 
evidences of such administrative 
ability that in 1879 he was made 
principal of the preparatory depart- 
ment. About the same time he was 
appointed professor in Hebrew and 
cognate languages in the Baptist 
Union Theological Seminary located 
near Chicago, serving until 1886. 
It was while in this position that he 
aroused great interest in the study of 
Semitic languages by organizing 
summer schools and vigorously pro- 
moting the study of these languages 
by correspondence. In 1885 he be- 
came principal of the Chautauqua 
College of Liberal Arts, a position 
which he has held to the present 
time. In 1886 the authorities of 
Yale invited him to become professor 
of Semitic languages. Their appre- 
ciation of his pre-eminent ability was 
further manifested in 1889 when he 
was elected Woolsey Professor of 
Biblical Literature. 

In 1891, when the first thoughts 
came to a wealthy member of the 
Baptist denomination of establishing 
a great University, the organizing 
and directing ability of Dr. Harper 
suggested him as the natural head 
of the new institution. The same 
year he entered upon the arduous 
task of building up the University of 
Chicago, and what has been ac- 
complished is largely due to his wonderful or- 
ganizing ability and unsurpassed skill in dealing 
with men. The plan of offering instruction in 
Hebrew by correspondence proved so successful 
that it led to the organization of what is known 
as the ‘‘American Institute of Sacred Literature.’’ 
In 1891 Colby University conferred upon him the 
degree of D. D., and two years later the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska honored him with the degree of 
LL. D. In addition to the many duties which 
fall to his lot as president of the University, as 
head professor of Semitic languages, and in con- 
nection with the work of Chautauqua, he is a 
member of Chicago’s Board of Education, etc. / 


























BISMARCK AT 80 YEARS OF AGE. 
From a photograph by Loescher & Petsch, Berlin. 


Prince Bismarck. 





HE dramatic career of the unique ‘Iron 
Chancellor’ came to an end Saturday, July 
30, but he will not pass out of history any more 
than Alexander, Cesar, Peter the Great, Napo- 
leon, Washington, Lincoln or Gladstone. He 
was born of an old noble family at Schonhausen, 
April 1, 1815, created count September 16, 1865, 
and prince, March 1871. He was educated at 
the Universities at Gottingen and Griefswald,: 
spent some time in the army and subsequently 
settled down as a country gentleman. In 1845 
he became a member of the Provincial Diet of 
Saxony, and of the Pussian Diet, in which his 
fiery eloquence in defence of the old monarchial 
party distinguished him. 

Bismarck was ambassador to St. Petersburg 
from 1859 to 1862, when.he became Pussian 
ambassador to Paris. Five months later he was 
made first minister of the Prussiancrown. Here 
the cabinet minister and . political premier’s 
military voice was more potent than that of 
Germany’s incomparable military chief of staff, 
VonMoltke, or of any other man. The old Ger- 
man Confederacy was first dissolved, for the 
purpose of unseating Austria as the head of the 
union, and crowned the results of the battle of 
Sadowa, in which Austria went down, by con- 
solidating the fatherland into a miracle of unity 
that included twenty-two German state fragments 
and about 30,000,000 of hitherto competing and 
jealous peoples. 

Though practically a Secretary of State, he al- 
ways accompanied his royal master to the field 
of battle wearing his military uniform. Histor- 
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lor’’ or his illustrious master was the real 
author of German unity, but the Kaiser 
knew that Bismarck, and not he, remodelled 
the map of Europe. He was a dauntless 
man. After the emperor’s death and dif- 
ferences grew up between him and the boy- 
emperor, and the chancellor mingled freely 
with the Reichstag, a messenger told him 
one day that the emperor had ordered that 
he should not admit to his home any mem- 
bers of that body without the emperor’s con- 
sent. Bismarck sent back thisreply: ‘Tell 
the emperor that I allow no one to control 
my threshold.’’ This brought a call from 
the emperor himself who asked : ‘‘Not when 
I command you as your sovereign?’’ The 
sturdy German then declared ; ‘‘My master’s 
authority ends at my wife’s drawingroom.”’ 

There is another side to this strong man’s 
character. His love of home, wife, and 
children was a marked characteristic. Al- 
ways did he regard himself as a providential 
character. Before God he was humble. 
Writing to a friend he once said: ‘‘In hon- 
est penitence I perform my daily task. * * * 
I, the minister of this state, am a Christian, 
and am resolved so to act as to be able to 
justify myself before God.’? Emperor Will- 
iam paid a feeling tribute to his memory and he 
was buried with imposing ceremonies. 
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Admiral Cervera. 





DMIRAL CERVERA DE SANTA ANA, 
whose squadron was completely destroyed 
July 3 and who is now a prisoner of war at 
Annapolis, is sixty-five years of age. He was 
born in the province of Jerez, where his father, 
Carlos de Cervera, was a man of great wealth and 
known as one of the richest wine merchants of 
Spain. Cervera’s mother was Marie Porpete, a 
daughter of Count Porpete y Velle of the royal 
family of Spain. Their son had all the advan- 
tages which wealth and position could afford. He 
entered the naval academy at San Fernando 
when eighteen years of age and graduated three 
years later, in 1854, and was afterward attached 
to several different training ships to prepare him 
for naval warfare. In 1859 he experienced his 
first campaign in the expedition sent out by 
Spain against Morrocco, and for his services was 
promoted to first lieutenant. He was next 
attached to an expedition sent to Cochin China, 
in 1862. Afterward he was attached to the 
Spanish legation in Washington, and subsequent- 
ly was made a captain of the Spanish navy and 
placed in command of a ship and sent to Peru 
where war was in progress. He remained there 
but a short time, when the ten years war broke 
out in Cuba, and he was sent to engage in the 
blockade of Cuban ports. 
During the progress of that war he was recalled 
and made secretary of the navy in the Spanish 
cabinet. When he again entered active service 
he was made an admiral and placed in command 





ians may question whether the ‘Iron Chancel- 


of the Pelayo, the first and only first-class battle- 
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ship in their navy. Its construction was under- 
taken and carried out under his suggestions. He 
has been adjutant to the Queen Regent, and 
head of the Spanish naval commission sent to 
London to confer with similar commissions from 
other European powers concerning marine mat- 
ters. He bears fifteen medals bestowed upon 
him by the government and Spain counts him as 
her foremost naval officer. Admiral Cervera has 
shown himself to bea courteous and brave officer 
and as a prisoner of war entitled to special regard 
on account of the treatment he accorded to 
Hobson and his men. 





oo —————— 


Commodore Schley. 





INFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY whose name 
will be identified with the victory of 
Santiago, owing to the temporary absence of Ad- 
miral Sampson, is the lineal descendant of a 
sturdy German schoolmaster who emigrated to 
Maryland in the year 1735. The Rev. Edward 
Huber has attained the following facts about the 
Schley family in America : 

‘‘Perhaps few members of the Schley family 
even know that the destroyer of Cervera’s fleet at 
Santiago is the direct descendant of a humble 
but vigorous German schoolmaster. His name 
was Thomas Schley, and he arrived in the spring 
of the year 1735 at Annapolis, Maryland, in 
charge of a party of emigrants from the Palatinate 
and Switzerland. Altogether, there were about 
one hundred families. They settled on both 
banks of Carroll Creek, three miles from Mon- 
ocacy River on an extensive piece of land owned 
by Daniel Dulaney, of Annapolis. 

‘‘The emigrants could boast of little wealth, 
but plenty of muscle, thrift and Teutonic energy. 
Despite their meagre means, among the first 
things they did was to establish a good school 
and church, for the early German emigrants 
were noted for their earnest piety and solicitude 
for the education of their children. 
Schley was unanimously chosen as the teacher 
and he was at the same time the substitute of 
the traveling clergyman during his absence.’’ 
Commodore Schley is a modest man who has 
risen step by step to the position he now occu- 
pies. He has acted on the principle that merit 
wins. In response toa telegram congratulating 
him on the destruction of Cervera’s fleet he 
wrote: ‘‘Victory belongs to every officer and 
man of the fleet.””, When the Spanish Admiral 
was taken on board the Iowa and was conversing 
with Captain Evans and Schley in the cabin, 
with tears in his eyes he said: ‘‘My career is 
ended. I shall go back to Spain and be killed 
or die in disgrace.’? Commodore Schley put out 
his hand and rested it on Cervera’s shoulder,and 
in perfect Spanish said: ‘‘Admiral, you are a 
brave man, and coming out as you did in the 
face of a superior force is but an exemplification 
of that bravery. Your country can but do you 
honor.’’ Admiral Cervera threw his arms 
around the Commodore and said: ‘‘Ah, gailors 


Thomas 





are always gentlemen.”’ 
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By HOMER H. SEERLEY, A. M.,S. N. S., Cedar Falls, Iowa. . 








The Daily Program. 





There is a false assumption abroad in the edu- 
cational field concerning school programs of work 
and study, an assumption that there must be a 
large amount of differentiation to arrange the 
work of the several grades and classes found in 
the various sorts of elementary schools. Now, 
the truth is that there is no real need for any 
such marked differentiation because there is no 
absolute difference in the work that ought to be 
done, and the supposed difference is one of 
relativity, and is misunderstood by those who do 
not go deeper than the surface of things. The 
country school, the grammar graded school, the 
primary graded school can all profitably use the 
same general program and do most excellent 
work, and besides they are likely to miss the 
very best and most satisfactory results if they 
proceed on the theory that there is a real. differ- 
ence between schools and that, therefore, the 
program should be much varied from the 
standard. 

Much time is lost in the work of elementary 
education by a positive abuse of a superior 
device, that of classification of pupils. There 
are people that consider classification as an end 
in itself, and not merely a means to an end. 
Whenever classification or gradation becomes an 
end in itself it has lost its true province,and lays 
claims to rights and to recognition to which it is 
not properly entitled. Grading and classifying 
is undertaken for thesole purpose of economizing 
time and effort of both teachers and pupils. If 
it does not accomplish this, its place in educa- 
tion is nothing more thanan usurpation. When 
it becomes master and refuses to be a servant, 
then it should be dethroned and its assumed 
work debased. Schools are really suffering 
greatly to-day from these false notions of man- 
agement that have forgotten the child and have 
glorified the machine, that have placed mechan- 
ism and organization before real work and human 
development. The cry at Ephesus, ‘“‘Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians !’’ is changed in American 
education to ‘‘Great is gradation! mighty is 
classification | glorious is mechanism |’’ 





So far has this gone that some well intentioned 
persons believe that a graded school’s superiority 
consists alone in the fact that it is graded or 
closely classified. There are many others who 
just as honestly think that the rural schools are 
poor because they are not so strictly classified. 
The matter of teachers, the question of length of 
school year, the problem of expenditure of suffi- 
cient money to make a good school, are all over- 
looked as, at least, of secondary importance, while 
the unreal and the accidental factor, that of 
classification, is emphasized as the fatal short- 
coming of this kind of school work, and is 
responsible for the failure of these schools. Itis 
not to be suggested by any well-informed person 
that a certain amount of classification and grada- 
tion may not be helpful and desirable, but any 
amount of perfection of classification without the 
good teacher, the necessary length of school year 
and the reasonable expenditure of money in 
support, will have no effect on the making of a 
good school. These things need to be kept in 
mind in trying to solve the problem of elemen- 
tary education, as there are certain essential 
factors that must not be lost sight of in any event, 
and by no means should non-essential factors be 
granted important recognition beyond their real 
value. The country school gives as much chance 
of success as the graded school, if the essential 
elements are secured, and it is no less a failure 
if these are not properly developed and employ- 
ed. There are no substitutes for the good 
teacher. Courses of study ingeniously prepared 
can not do away with the need of the teacher ; 
schedules and daily programs cunningly put can 
not make it possible for a poor teacher to conduct 
a good school, Helps are always helps and 
nothing else. Text books, methods, keys, 
teachers’ editions, etc., can not substitute for 
good education, good personality, keen judgment 
and skillful management in a live worker. 
Hence, the folly of much of the effort to organize 
some sort of a mechanism which will enable an 
indifferent, ignorant, untrained, awkward, so- 
called teacher to adequately fill the place of man- 
liness, character and capability—yet such seems 
to be the center and object of much of the modern 








thinking concerning the bettering of schools and 
the training of the youth for life’s important 
duties. 

This thought, if properly understood, allows 
it to be said that the daily program should con- 
sist of certain great units or periods for doing 
work, not certain brief divisions of time assigned 
to class lessons. There is no honest pedagogy 
in the program so chopped up into ten, fifteen 
and twenty minute exercises that there is no 
real correlation of thought or effort. Sucha 
differentiation wastes time of both teacher and 
pupils, and is besides a mechanism that drives 
furiously both teacher and pupils, so that 
thoughtful, thorough work is an absolute impos- 
sibility. To meet this need, it is suggested here 
that units of time on a daily program are assur- 
edly better ; say a quarter of a day for arithmet- 
ical instruction in all its phases, another quarter 
ofa day for language instruction, another quarter 
for science instruction, and the final quarter of 
the day for civic and ethical instruction. This 
plan would enable the teacher to give more indi- 
vidual instruction than by the commonly used 
program, and would likewise enable greater 
progress to be made by every pupil, section of 
pupils and class of pupils, because the teacher 
is economical of his time and really teaches as 
much again as he is doing under the ordinary 
system of organization, where he waits, doing 
nothing, while pupils are getting work ready for 
explanation on blackboards, slates or notebooks. 
By the proposed plan, while certain pupils are 
preparing work for inspection, others are reciting 
and explaining, and the hours passing witness 
more of an activity and a business spirit ina 
school when all are at work under the teacher’s 
eye than when the individual separate recitation 
for each class is maintained. While the educa- 
tional public has been studying correlation of 
studies, it would have been well to have studied 
correlation of time and strength as regards reci- 
tation work, so this waste of strength and oppor- 
tunity might be obviated. The writer knows 
from observation and experience that this is a 
most neglected and yet a most important field 
for reflection and investigation, believing that, if 
the time of the teacher is thus conserved, and the 
school, conducted like other business, is uniform- 
ly and discreetly managed, there will be a large 
improvement in efficiency because of a saving of 
an essential and important factor, and not be- 
cause of the creation of some artificial expedient 
that can have but temporary effect upon results, 








“‘We have concluded to make 50 cents the regular 

and permanent price of the Instructor to all who pay 

in advance, but those who 

50 Cents in Advance. permit their subscriptions to 

$1.00 for Arrearages. getin arrears will be charged 

at the rate of $1.00 a year 

for such period as they may be in arrears.’”” See an- 
nouncement in April number, page 9, 

_—_—_——+——_—. 

Read our new grand premium offer. Two valuable 
biographical works and the Instructor for only $1.10. 
No teacher or prospective teacher can afford to pass the 
opportunity by. 
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By JEroME WaLkKeER, M. D , Brooklyn, N. Y. Author of 
Walker’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 








Article I. Introductory. 





HOUGH much has been written of late 
against crowding pupils with too many 
studies, it seems a wise provision that the 
study of Physiology with especial reference to 
the use of Alcoholic stimulants upon the human 
system should be obligatory. But this opinion 
is founded on the presumption that Physiology 
shall embrace just enough and no more of 
Aanatomy as will make Physiology intelligible. 
It also should embrace the principles of Hygiene, 
in order to make Physiology practical, so that a 
little knowledge of ones self may not be danger- 
ous, but helpful in the control of daily life. If 
the knowledge of Hygiene acquired is practically 
applied in the school room, as much of it can 
be, Physiology may well supplement other 
studies, and will keep pupils in better physical 
and mental condition to pursue such studies. 

Anatomy is a description of the structures of 
which an animal or vegetable body is composed ; 
in animals, bones, muscles, nerves, blood vessels, 
digestive organs, etc. Such a study by itself, is 
ordinarily considered ‘‘dry’’ and uninteresting. 
Only medical students should be obliged to 
master the names of bones and blood vessels and 
other details. It is enough for others to have a 
fair idea of the formation of the human body, 
the general relations of one part to the other,and 
why it is that the various parts are made as they 
are. Too much time is spent in our schools on 
anatomical details, and too little, on the princi- 
ples upon which the various parts are constructed. 

Physiology proper, is a study of the functions 
or duties of the various parts or organs of the 
body ; astudy of the body during life, of the 
body in action. The study is of more interest 
to pupils than that of anatomy, but the average 
school course does not give time enough to go 
into many details, nor is it necessary or wise to 
attempt such detailed work, in any other place 
than ascientific or medical college. The teacher 
should make the subject as interesting as possi- 
ble, by plain blackboard drawings, colored 
whenever possible, and should enforce certain 
facts, with allusions to the comparative physi- 
ology of animals and plants. 

Hygiene is the art and science of preserving 
health, or the wholeness of the body, 7. ¢., the 
putting of a body into such a condition, or keep- 
ing it in such a condition, that every part acts 
in harmony with every other part to maintain 
the energy, the activity, the usefulness that each 
body should possess in order to be able to hold 
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the study of Hygiene must depend upon a 
knowledge of the construction and action of the 
body—and its capability to do work. The 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene of each part 
of the body should therefore be taught in the 
order named. While it is wise to point out to 
the pupils, the evil effects on the body of 
alcoholic stimulants and other narcotics, pupils 
should be well grounded on the principles of 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene first. The 
alcoholic teaching should be supplemental only. 
Teachers unless very careful are likely to err in 
teaching Hygiene. For example, advancing 
their own prejudices in favor or against certain 
kinds of food, certain forms of muscular exercise, 
and methods of ventilation. The medical at- 
tendant is the ‘only person to individualize 
hygienic instruction. The teacher is to general- 
ize, but she may well call the attention of parents 
and through parents the attention of medical 
attendants to defective nutrition of pupils, defec- 
tive eyesight, defective muscular and nervous 
strength, etc. By.so doing she will accomplish 
much good and raise the working ability of her 
class. 

A typically healthy individual is onein whom 
there is a ‘‘sound mind in a sound body,’ and 
such individuals are rare. In such a person, 
every part of the body (and there are very many 
parts) is in first rate condition and acts in 
harmony with every other part—at the right 
time and in theright way. Inharmonious action 
of the various parts of the body induced as it is 
either by abuse of them, and not proper use, or 
by hereditary taint, produces discordant action 
or discord, and this leads to diseased action or 
disease. An ounce of prevention with us is surely 
worth many pounds of cure, for sickness and 
ailments mean anxiety, pain, disarrangement of 
business and expense. Our vital organs are not 
like the organs of a watch for example which can 
be removed, cleaned, repaired and returned in 
good order— We must not get them out of order. 

The life of a good watch I am told is about 
fifty years, of a battle ship, ten years ¢. ¢., by 
the end of these terms, the machinery is worn 
out. The measure of our lives is ‘‘three score 
years and ten,’’ but this statement is founded 
on the presumption that our lives are orderly 
and well arranged and that we have not ‘‘dissi- 
pated”’ 7. ¢. used up vital force or the strength 
of organs by abuse of them. We cannot lead a 
‘‘fast’’ life and expect to reach the seventieth or 
eightieth year of life and without aches, pains 
and misery, so delicate and sensitive is the vital 
machinery. One part gets out of order, then 
another and another, So it is in a lesser degree 
with ordinary machinery. Dust gets into a 
watch and stops a wheel, then a lever doesn’t 
work and the machinery is disarranged. 

Weare all born. Wealldie. We all grow, 
develop and do work but in varying degrees. 
And what is thus true of the entire body is true 
of every part of it. Each part is composed 





its own in the battle of life. It will be seen that 


primarially of cells or fibres or of both joined 
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together by thin, delicate membranous materia 
known as connective tissue, and so joined make 
the tissues of the body. The tissues differently 
arranged, but held together by connective tissue 
make organs. The organs are covered with 
connective tissue and held in place and to each 
other by connective tissue, so that each one can 
do its own work in its own way, in its proper 
position and readily act in harmony with every 
other organ for the grand purpose of building up 
of a sound mind in asound body. We cannot 
regulate our birth, but we can our growth, de- 
velopment and even death. 

Growth is an increase in size, and depends upon 
hereditary peculiarities—upon proper nutrition 
i. e., the supply of strength and energy being 
always greater than the waste. Development is 
an increase in capacity and depends largely upon 
ourselves. It means training of mind and body, 
discipline, self control. It means order and 
system. It means domination of mind over 
matter. It affords opportunities for the poor as 
wellasthe rich. It succeeds oftentimes in erad- 
icating hurtful hereditary tendencies, and makes 
vigorous adults out of puny children. The 
physiological life is ninety years, thirty years to 
slowly and gradually grow and develop, thirty 
years to do the best work, and thirty years to 
slowly decline and then die. The tendency of 
the age is to ‘“‘rush’’ and ‘“‘hustle’’ to make 
money fast, to have what is called ‘‘a good time” 
—and the end comes to it all—often before a 
man reaches his fiftieth year. To assist in 
stemming this tide which destroys men before 
their life work is accomplished, should be the 
main object in the teaching of Physiology in our 
schools. 


This is the first of a series of articles by Dr. Walker 
upon the subject of Physiology. The series will con- 
tinue during the year, many of the articles being illus- 
trated. Dr. Walker has spent many years as lecturer 
upon Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene at the Cen- 
tral school, Brooklyn, and upon the Semen of children 
at the Long Island Hospital; a physician to the 
Brooklyn Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren ; consulting physician to the Keith Private Home 
for Nervous Diseases ; and as senior physician to Sea- 
Side Home for children, Coney Island. His varied 
experience in his profession together with the fact 
that he is author of one of the best text-books upon 


‘| Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene for school use, will 


certainly make his series of articles of inestimable 
value to every reader of the Insrrucror. 


Would be Bene fited. 











There is not a teacher in America that would not 
become a better teacher by reading Norma Instructor 
regularly. 

There is not a student who is preparing to teach, that 
would not find the work of this preparation easier 
and, finally, her work as a teacher more satisfactory if 
Norma Instructor were read regularly. 

There is not a mother, who really has the interest of 
her children at heart and who is interested in their 
educational equipment, but that could read Norma 
Instructor with great profit. 

In fact there is much in the Insrrucror of interest 
and value to any intelligent person, and that this is 
being recognized is best evidenced, perhaps, by the 
large numbers of subscriptions being received from 
persons other than teachers. 





We want a good live agent to represent the Insrruc- 
ToR in each Teacher’s Institute and Association, 
in the United States this season. Applications 
should be made direct to the General Agent in charge 





of your state. See list of General Agencies on page 7, 
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in flocks, and the gold- 
finch rides on the ear- 
liest blast like a winged 
hyla peeping amid the 
rustle of the leaves. 
The crows, too, begin 
now to _ congregate ; 
you may stand and 
count them as they 
fly low and straggling 
over the landscape, 
singly or by twos and 








threes, at intervals of 





By Liuian M. Cuerry, Minneapolis, Minn. 


half a mile, until a 








The Passing of the Birds. 





From out the heart of an autumnal day 

A sound unwonted took the listening ear ; 
At first dim in the sky and far away, 

But ever waxing louder and more clear. 


And then a mighty shadow seemed to come 
Between the'sun and me, and all the air 
Shook vibrantly, gave forth a grave, great hum, 
Till heaven became a populous thoroughfare 
Of strenuous wings that beat the blue in time ; 
Birds numberless, yet one in joy of flight 
And the desire to make a warmer clime 
Wherein to mate and nest and have delight. 


A hundred wind-harps played in unison 
Their passing was, a sight of buoyancy 
Beyond us earthlings ; of my memories, one 
Most fraught with sense of fetterless grace and glee. 
—Richard Burton. 





+ 


Selections from Thoreau’s ‘‘Excursions.’’ 








At length the summer’s eternity is usnered 
in by the cackle of the flicker among the oaks on 
the hillside, and a new dynasty begins with calm 
security. 

In May and June the woodland choir is in full 
tune, and given the immense spaces of hollow 
air and this curious human ear, one does not 
see how the void could be better filled. 

Each summer sound 
Is a summer round, 

As the season advances and those birds which 
make us but a passing visit depart, the woods 
become silent again, and but few feathers ruffle 
the drowsy air. But the solitary rambler may 
still find a response and expression for every 
mood in the depths of the wood. 

Sometimes I hear the veery’s clarion, 
Or brazen trump of the impatient jay, 
And in secluded woods the chickadee 
Doles out her scanty notes. - 

The pheebe still sings in harmony with the 
sultry weather by the brink of the pond, nor are 
the desultory hours of noon in the midst of the 
village without their minstrel. 

Upon the lofty elm-tree sprays 
The vireo rings the changes sweet, 
During the trivial summer days, 
Striving to lift our thoughts above the street. 

With the autumn begins in some measure a 
new spring. The plover is heard whistling high 
in the air over the dry pastures, the finches flit 


from tree to tree, the bobolinks and flickers fly 





hundred have passed. 





From Dr. C. C. Abbott’s-**Travels in a 
Tree-top.”’ 








Autumn.—The reed-bird of to-day was a 
bobolink last May., His roundelay telling then 
of a long summer to come, is now but a single 
note of regret that the promised summer is a 
thing of the past. It is the Alpha and Omega 
of the year’s song-tide. Not that we have no 
other songs when the reed-bird has flown to the 
Carolina rice-fields. While I write, a song spar- 
row is reciting reminiscences of last May, and 
there will be ringing rounds of bird-rejoicing 
from November to April. Still, the initial 
thought holds good : bobolink in May, and only 
a reed-bird in August ; the beginning and the 
end ; the herald of Summer’s birth and her chief 
mourner ; Alpha and Omega. 


+ 


Bird Talks With the Children. 











I. 


If the whole is ever to gladden thee, 
That whole in the smallest thing thou must see. 
— Goethe. 


‘‘What bird is that? “Where is its nest?’ I 
can imagine some such questions have been con- 
stantly on the lips or in the minds of my young 
bird students through the summer. I will not 
say the pastsummer. The summer is not past 
or lost to us as something that can never be ours 
again. For I believe many of us have learned 
new ways in which to hold fast to the best there 
is in each season. We understand a little better 
what our poet Whittier means when he says, 
‘‘But beauty seen is never lost,” or 


**A lover’s claim is mine on all 
I see to have and hold,— 

The rose-light of perpetual hills 
And sunsets never cold.’’ 


We can see how the great wide world of Nature 
may come year by year to be more a part of our 
own lives. Thus it was meant to be, I am sure. 
And we must be, all our lives, pupils of Nature’s 
school, if we would win our rightful heritage. 
We want a long time to work in this school. 
With ever so little effort, even, to search out 
some of the mysteries of bird-life, we have come 
upon so many other secrets, we feel a lifetime 


secrets, if you do not quite understand, try to 
read the writings of that busy nature student, 
William Hamilton Gibson. His ‘‘Eye-Spy,”’ for 
instance—what an eye-opener it is, reminding 
us of what a great ‘‘world’’ we daily pass by with 
eyes that ‘‘see not.’?. A great world of mystery 
at our feet. We need go only to our own yard or 
meadow or woods to reach it. Ifyou have op- 
portunity to secure this book to read, I will ask 
you to read especially, in connection with our 
bird-study, the chapter on ‘‘A Dandelion Burg- 
lar.”? You will enjoy every word of it. That is 
good news I hear from some of the children— 
that they ‘‘have found John Burrough’s books 
this summer.” 

Yes, and before I go any farther, let me tell 
you that I am very glad to greet all the eager 
young faces again and to hear the summer’s 
report.. And some of the note books are very 
full indeed. But on the other hand, there are 
many books equally as empty. And I can hear 
some of the young folks who have begun for the 
first time to ‘‘learn birds’’ say with disappoint- 
ment— ‘‘We haven’t learned half as much as we 
thought we could. And we have only a few 
poor little notes in our books, though we tried to 
learn a great deal.’’ Now, please smile, children, 
and do not look or feel one whit discouraged. I 
am not. Icanseethatthesteps you have taken, 
have led you farther than you think. Thewhole 





cannot come to you all at once. J would not 
have itso. But seeking, patiently and joyously, 
here and there for ‘‘the smallest things,’’ you 
are little by little coming to know more of the 
whole. You are in touch with the whole of God’s 
true world, and it will gladden all your life. 

You are started on an enchanting road, from 
which I believe few of you will ever want to turn 
back, though you cannot reach its endin a whole 
lifetime. But another season you will find 
traveling twice as fast. If you have learned, 
for instance, to know one or two new birds this 
season, I promise you it means four or six next 
summer, or this fall or winter. Double, treble 
the number each year and where will it lead 
you? Once open our eyes and it is hard to close 
them. Yes, I am satisfied with your reports. 
The birds are ‘‘in your hearts.”” They are safe 
there. Speaking in still another sense, when all 





is too short to unravel all. Speaking of Nature’s 


the children in America get the birds thoroughly 
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in their hearts, there will no longer be much 
danger to bird-life from destructive and cruel 
hands. The birds, so nearly kin to you, children, 
look to you to be their champions. 


IL. 


Meeting, to-day, for the first time after the 
summer’s vacation, our talk must of necessity be 
somewhat rambling,—a flash here and there of 
bird-wings! Siftings from the summer’s treasury! 
What brilliant bits of color flash before my mind 
as I look back—colors toned down by quiet 
browns and grays. Orioles, scarlet tanagers, 
yellow birds, indigo birds, robins, red-headed 
woodpeckers. Put beside these the modest 
colored vireos, sparrows, king birds, creepers, 
thrushes and the like. Put for back grounds, 
blue skies and fleecy white clouds, clouds of red 
and gold and purple of dawn and sunset, leaves 
of rich green, grasses green and yellow, browns 
offence and tree-trunk. ‘And this is one of 
Nature’s pictures that ‘‘into my soul has passed.”’ 

I recall one day a rare color symphony I 
chanced upon all unexpectedly. I had wander- 
ed out, opera-glasses and books in hand, to watch 
some orioles. Stopping to examine the foliage 
of a certain tree, I suddenly, to my surprise, 
saw two handsome scarlet tanagers on the branch 
directly overhead. They were the first of the 
season for me and their brilliant color almost 
took my breath away. I had come upon them 
so unexpectedly. And then it was, looking 
into the little tree just beyond, I caught a flash 
of blue. The blue-bird? I thought so at first, 
but the bird was too small and all blue. I con- 
fess, I softly deserted my two tanagers for this 
new rarity. It flew on my approach—but only 
to the next tree, where I saw that it was the 
little indigo bird. And directly on the fence 
beyond sat a pair of summer yellow-birds. 
There, within range of my eye, were the three |’ 
strong colors of bird plumage—red, blue, yellow. 
It was all such a surprise. Do you wonder I 
was eager to see all three at once. I followed 
the indigo bird in its short flights from tree to 
tree, as this bird h:d never before appeared in 
our neighborhood and was more of a novelty. 
I hoped to catch a few notes of its song, but after 
being led into the woods a short distance, just 
when I settled my glasses for a good, whole view 
of my bird, I gazed at an empty branch. 





“This is a spray the bird clung to, 
Making it blossom with pleasure.” 

I had but marked these lines in my book, and 
T felt as if this spray must blossom so with 
pleasure, after the clinging of that blue fairy. 
The bird was a blending of blue sky and violets. 
I never saw my indigo bird again, though daily 
I hoped for a better acquaintance. But I have 
never lost it from my heart. 

I fear, alas, there is a sad reason for the 
scarcity of such birds, as bright in plumage as 
tanagers and indigo birds. Often and often 
through the early part of the season, I saw 
tanagers. One bird, in particular, seemed always 
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to be sunning himself on a low bush in the 
woods, just where the sunlight fell through a 


long avenue of trees. I have always been quite 
sure that the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tanager was near by, although I could not dis- 
cover the nest. And this bird, surely, brought 
to mind Lowell’s— 
“The little bird sits at his door in the sun 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’er run 
With the deluge of summer it receives.” 

The tanager was a ‘‘blossom’’ like the cardinal- 
flower, with a setting of green leaves and sun- 
rays. Inanautumn 
coat of quiet olive 
and yellow, similar 
to his mate, we may 
often pass by our 
bright summer 
friend and fail to 
recognize him. As 
to the yellow-birds, 
which I deserted for 
indigo birds on the 
day of which I speak 
I have had oppor- 
tunity many times 
to renew _ their 
acquaintance. I re- 
fer now, children, to 
ithe summer yellow-bird (golden warbler of 
wood-warbler family) not the yellowbird or 
goldfinch. I must tell you how I came to have 
captive in my portfolio of color sketches one 
dear little creature of this sunshine family. 


| 








‘ 





across the lawn one morning, 
sereened porch makes an angle, at my very feet 
lay a bit of fluffy yellow—the lifeless body of a 
summer yellow-bird. There were no marks of 
violence anywhere. 
we found an oven-bird lying near the same spot, | 
we decided that the birds, in hasty flight through | 
the yard, had dashed themselves unwittingly 
against the screen. 
thus easily be crushed. 
painless death. 
sketch some yellow orchids and wild flowers, ] 
painted the pictures of my small captives 
exquisite, delicate markings on their feathers. 
How close seems the link between life 
and flower. 

I might go on for weeks talking of the bird- 
life of the summer, it seems so rich and full. 
Yet I can note but few things out of the ordinary. 
The simple every day lives of the birds are full 
enough of interest. 


Probably a swift and 


Going | 3S 
just where the |” 








Notes on the Cuckoo. 
JUNE AND JULY. 


Because of the abundance of rain and of the 
tent-caterpillars this spring the season seems to 
be an unusually good one forthe cuckoo family. 
The lake resorts are well patronized. We have 


scarcely noticed a cuckoo 


about during several 
summers. but this year 


the woods have echoed to 
the queer, harsh cries of 
kuk-kuk-kuk-couk-co-uk 
Perched on the trees near 
athe lake the so- 
called rain crows have 
constituted themselves a 
special weather bureau 

I believe the idea is 


shore, 





for the lake dwellers. 


rather a prevalent one that the cuckoo is an 
English bird and rare in our country. Laboring 


under this delusion, I confess to surprise on 
The fact 
that the cuckoo holds so prominent a place in 
English literature, especially English poetry, 
might be sufficient to arouse a particular interest 


finding the cuckoos rather common. 


in the bird and the question as to whether the 
American bird is at all similar. In Thoreau’s 


journals I find the cuckoo mentioned as a familiar 









When, but afew days later, ] 


| 


Their frail little bodies could | 


With the same tints I used to) 
‘and on the summit of Wachusett. 
What | 
for since my lately 
of bird | 





After our talk in June about sandpipers, T 
should like to tell you of one quite exciting|dark bird, with whitish breast. 
sandpiper’s | 
But as time | 
grows limited I will pass on to tell you of two| I remembered this habit of the cuckoos. 


evening, when we found the first 


nest, on an island across the lake. 
other birds, widely different and both very odd 


season. 
poorly realized, in the other, quite fully. 








birds, which I resolved to know more about this | 
In the one case my ambition was ml 
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bird. Twice in his ‘‘A Walk to Wachusett’? — 
in the ‘‘xcursions’’—he speaks of hearing the 
cuckoos while passing through the deep woods 
This was in 
1848. I feel suddenly quite ‘behind the times,”’ 
awakened interest in the 
birds, I find references to them, as well as hear 
them, on every hand. 

Karly in the present month I had rhy first 
glimpse one evening when heavy clouds were 
gathéring for a rain-storm. I had been vainly 
pursuing the cuckoo’ s notes for some days. There, 
sitting in the shadows; on an oak near the cot- 
tage, on this evening of which I write, sat a long 
In the gloom it 
was the outline alone which suggested my 
Then as he sat so silently as if asleep, 
I crept 
as close as possible, but too near for the bird’s 


cuckoo. 


enjoyment. He spread his wings in rathera 


majestic fashion and sailed away into the night. 
(CONTINUED IN OCTOBER NUMBER. ) 
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~ “Knowledge is power !’’ 
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beautiful September days, the earnest 

teacher, who aims to succeed in her pro- 

fession, will take a mental inventory, that 
she may discover if the essetials to success are 
within her grasp. 

‘Know thyself’? was never more applicable to 
the heathen philosopher of the past, than to the 
teacher of the present time. ‘Knowledge is 
power!” Tis written on the faces of the half 
million young men and women that were gradu- 
ated last June from our institutions of learning ; 
written over the door of every school-room in 
the land ; written on the faces of the children 
who are to be the instructors of the future! 
Children ever respect 
power. Therefore, to gain the respect of the 
pupils in her charge, the teacher must hold 
her right to command, not by political influence, 
not by favoritism, but by the possession of 
knowledge and the power to wield it. 

A story: told to an incredulous school, at the 
critical moment, the description of a Niagara, 
which the teacher has seen and knows how to 
reproduce in mental picture, bits of information 
not found in text-books, have often changed the 
whole current of a school’s thought, making 
orderly and respectful, an otherwise ungovern- 
able element. 

There are teachers who cannot realize that 
there is any connection between knowledge and 
discipline, but the teacher who has felt the 
power of thorough preparation knows how like a 
master she can stand before her pupils, when 
untrammeled by text-books. She it is who 
knows that the greatest help to discipline is 
knowledge. The teacher may have been gradu- 
ated from the highest universities, it will in no 
wise injure her power in the direction of dis- 
cipline. She may have acquired her knowledge 
in the little country school house ; her ability to 
impart the proper instruction at the right 
moment shall be the measure of her power. To 
be properly equipped is the first step in the 
direction of success. This does not in any sense 
imply a mental gymnast, who is ever climbing 
to astonishing heights, in the school-room by 
grasping other’s ideas and tumbling into them, 
without assimilating them to the needs of her 
pupils. 

Such a teacher, I once met and she was con- 
stantly turning the school into commotion in her 
great desire to exhibit astonishing mental feats. 
Her program was daily and hourly changed to 
introduce some startling venture or advanced 
method, till she lost all control of her pupils 


BR: ORE entering the school-room these 
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from lack of discernment. She read in an edu- 
cational journal that nothing was more conducive 
to the arousing of interest in the pupils than 
elementary lessons in science and a few experi- 
ments were given by way of illustration. With- 
out first working out these experiments by herself 
without any previous preparation, she simply 
attempted to perform the experiments before her 
pupils with a result of a harmess explosion ; a 
great amount of amusement tothe pupils ; a sad 
disarrangement of program, and no additional 
instruction. She told me that she had tried 
elementary lessons in science and considered 
them of little value for young pupils. 

She visited a school ina distant city where the 
military drill ofthe school was marvellous. The 
pupils marched out at close of the session, with 
the perfect precision of the prisoners at Sing Sing 
—each pupil’s hands resting upon the shoulders 
of the one in front, and every foot moving at 
the proper instant. 

Our teacher was pleased ; here was something 
new. She would astonish her superintendent by 
teaching her pupils to perform the same wonder- 
ful feat. With but slight preparation, the result 
was what might be expected. A few reached the 
lower hall without accident, but not without 
serious commotion and the teacher marvelled 
that the superintendent did not praise her 
energy. So determined was she to startle’ her 
pupils with her knowledge that their amazement 
ran riot, and could not be controlled. She was 
obliged to seek another vocation. Knowledge 
tumbled into a mental sieve to fall upon the 
heads of pupils and then to glance off, is not the 
knowledge that wields a power. 

Knowledge packed in like sardines in a box, to 
be taken out in the reverse order of packing, will 
aid but little in the governing of children. As- 
similated knowledge in the mental world is hike 
assimilated food in the physical, the only kind 
that gives power. 

How necessary then, is it, that the teacher 
who would impress her pupils with that awe 
which inspires respect, be well equipped for the 
work in hand, and be found ready for every 
emergency with a fund that shall not fail her. 
Very much depends upon the early intellectual 
training. There is that we learn in childhood, 
which seems fitted for this particular period of 
time. The things we take on trust in childhood, 
become a part of us, and are not questioned in 
later years. The child born into a home devoid 
of books and culture loses somewhat, that will 
never be made up to him, and the teacher who 
has come from such a home must constantly 
examine herself, that the provincialisms of her 
neighborhood or the impure English of her 
childhood days, creep not into the present to 
weaken her power. 

I have in mind a young man who entered the 
Normal school of Michigan, and was a diligent 
student, ranking high in his studies in physics, 
mathematics, and chemistry, for he was untiring 
in his work, having come to get from the school 





all that study could give. He had taught in 
the rural districts, but when he attempted to 
teach in the training department, his English 
was so atrocious, the pupils he had in charge lost 
all respect for him and he was obliged to leave 
the school before finishing the course. 

‘He had come from a home ignorant of pure 
English, and though he understood technical 
grammar and had memorized the verbs, he could 
not change the habit acquired in youth. He 
possessed the ability to acquire knowledge, but 
had so long used impure English he was uncon- 
scious of his inexcusable blunders. 

I remember a young lady teacher who was 
constantly telling her pupils facts, that proved 
fiction, until the school board advised her 
removal. She was a brilliant teacher, and I 
interceded in her behalf, knowing that her 
blunders resulted from a lack in early training. 
She had not been reared ina cultured home and 
her observing faculties had not been properly 
developed. She was permitted to remain on 
condition, and the first time I entered her room, 
after, I was amazed to hear her telling her pupils 
that Daniel Webster made the Dictionary. 

Another teacher employed in a school that I 
was familiar with, had received her appointment 
as the result of an almost perfect written exam- 
ination. When she came to talk with the super- 
intendent, he realized that her English violated 
all the rules, and he sent herinto a district where 
the population was almost wholly foreign, and 
advised her studying English grammar. Her 
comprehension of technical grammar was all 
that could be desired, but she never ceased say- 
ing—‘‘That there is all wrong,’ ‘‘You hain’t 
studying,’’ ‘‘You done that well,’’ and the like. 
She was earnest and conscientious, and though 
she had risen from dense ignorance in the home, 
to a degree of information, she lacked the power 
to adorn the knowledge she possessed with a 
garb at once interesting and harmonious and she 
soon left the ranks. 


Happy the teacher who was reared in a home - 


where naught but the good, the beautiful, and 
the true, found entrance ! 

And so again I say, ‘‘Know thyself.”? Search 
most diligently thy manner of speech, that thy 
knowledge be clothed in fitting garb, and that 
it be not marred in the telling of it. The need 
of the hour is ‘‘knowledge’’ and the ability to 
adapt it, to the capacity and intelligence of the 
child. Succeeding in this there will be but little 
inclination on the part of the child to give 
trouble. 
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The Study of the History of Education. I. 
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of education as a part of the teacher’s 

equipment is now acknowledged. . Twen- 

ty-five years ago even the normal schools 
had not yet placed this subject in their courses 
of study. Indeed it is only in recent years 
that the courses have included subjects in- 
tended to give the students a philosophy 
of education. It is true that some normal 
schools have for a long time given technical in- 
struction in pedagogy, but it has been in con- 
nection with their ‘‘methods’’ and their practice 
work rather than as a special discussion of peda- 
gogy for the purpose of obtaining a broad, general 
view. I know normal schools which have turned 
out graduates within the last twenty-five years 
who did not know the meaning of pedagogics 
and who were entirely innocent of any knowledge 
of Comenius, Rousseau or Freebel. These things 
were not in their course and they had learned 
nothing concerning them. They had been 
drilled in the history of Alexander, Napoleon and 
Washington, but had heard nothing of Pestalozzi, 
Thomas Amola or Horace Mann. Nor were they 
better informed in educational literature. The 
*‘Emile,’”’ the ‘‘Great Didactic, ‘‘Thoughts on 
Education,’’ ‘‘Leonard and Gertrude’’ were as 
unknown to the young teacher as was the Koran. 
It must be admitted that many educational 
classics had not yet been translated into our lan- 
guage, and therefore were out of the reach of the 
great majority of our teachers. Still, our nor- 
mal schools did not give the attention to’ this 
matter that its importance warrants. I think 
that one of the most remarkable evidences of 
educational progress is the literary activity in 
the pedagogical field, and this activity is stimu- 
lated by the vast number of readers. 

Not only are the normal schools engaged in 
more professional study, but the laws of many 
states require that candidates for teachers certifi- 
cates shall pass examinations in the history of 
education, theory and practice and philosophy 
of education, the number of subjects depending 
upon the grade of license sought. Because of 
this awakened interest, I desire to call attention 
to the subject indicated at the head of this article. 
It is my purpose to help the teachers who are 
preparing for that dreadful examination, and 
those who feel the need of broader knowledge of a 
pedagogy, whether or not they are to take an ex- 
amination. It is the latter class, however, in 
whom I am most interested and to whom I par- 
ticularly address myself. 

History of education should be first in the 
pedagogical course. Many courses of study do 
not place history of education at the beginning 
of the pedagogical work. I am clear that it 
should come first for the following reasons : 


) ( necessity of a knowledge of the history 
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demic studies should be placed first and profess- 
ional ones near the end of the course. 2. It 
presents some of the great problems that have 
interested thoughtful men of all past ages and 
shows how far those problems have been solved. 
3. It indicates the theories that have been pro- 
mulgated, and discourses which are sound and 
which unsound. 4. It studies systems of educa- 
tion and selects the good while it rejects the bad. 
5. It makes the student acquainted with the 
great and thoughtful educators of the past, with 
their teachings and their theories, and thus in- 
troduces him directly to the great pedagogical 


are still influencing it. It is clear, then, that 
the history of education is the first professional 
study that the young teacher should take. I 
therefore advise such as are planning a pedagogi- 
cal course to begin with this subject. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION A DEVELOPMENT. 
Karl Schmidt says, ‘“The history of the world is 


The manner of this development is the same in the 
race as in the individual: the same law, because 
the same divine thought rules in the individual, 
in a people and in humanity. Humanity has, 
as the individual, its stages of progress and it 
unfolds itself in them. The individual as a child 
is not a rational being; he becomes rational. 
The child has not yet the mastery over himself, 
but his environment is his master: he belongs, 
not to himself, but to his surroundings. The 
oriental peoples are the child of humanity. 
Classical antiquity represents the period of youth 
in the history of the world. Christ is the type 
of perfected manhood. The history of the indi- 
vidual reflects and repeats the history of human- 
ity, just as the history of humanity is a reflection 
of the history of the Cosmos, and the history of 
the Cosmos is an image of the life of God; all 
history be it not of humanity or of the individual, 
of the starry heavens, or of the earth is develop- 
ment of life towards God.’’* This is the great 
thought that must run through the history of 
education, and this development must be traced 
step by step, and the lessons of each step brought 
to light. 
PLAN OF STUDY. 

1. Concerning many countries there can be no 
adequate conception of education without a brief 
study of the history of the people, their social, 
civil and religious condition. Then, too, geog- 
raphy often has much to do in forming the char- 
acter of the people. The influence of climate, 
of occupation, of environments; of surrounding 
neighbors, of political conditions must certainly 
be great in shaping the education of a people. It 
will be found in several instances that geographi- 
cal and historical environments alone have given 
peculiar form to the education. Thus the 
annual overflow of the Nile made the Egyptians 
necessarily good mathematicians, for the land 
had to be resurveyed very frequently, canals to 





the history of the development of the human soul. | ios hivelinaiiiaa 
? 








1. It is semi-academic in character. The aca- 


*Translated from Geschichte der Padagogik. 
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be dug, reservoirs to be built ; the enemies which 
surrounded the early Persians compelled them 
to a martial education as a means of defense, and 
later of offense ; the few Spartan citizens who 
had to keep in subjection many times their num- 
ber, naturally devoted themselves to physical 
training; the discovery that Germany and 
France were outstripping her in mechanical skill 
led England to abandon her indifference to uni- 
versal education, so that to-day she has three 
times as many children in her schools as she had 
thirty years ago; the pioneer conditions of our 
own country, with our scattered populations 


questions that have influenced the world, and | were the cause of the district school, independent 


in its control, and isolated in its purpose, a sys- 
tem to which many cling with unreasoning te- 
nacity though the conditions have changed, and 
the system is antiquated. I advise the student of 
educational history, therefore, to become familiar 
with such geographical and historical data as 
closely affect a people before attempting to study 
their education. Light will often be thrown up- 
which will explain peculiarities 
and furnish reason for what otherwise would not 
be clear. 

2. The second step is the study of the home. 
A picture of the family, of the influence and 
authority of the parents, of the comforts of the 
home, of the playthings, of how children are re- 
garded, will indicate the foundations upon which 
the educational structure is based. The ancient 
Jew regarded children as the gift of God and 
therefore he never neglected education in the 
home, even when later he found it necessary to 
send his children to school. The Hindu regards 
the child as his property which he may dispose 
of by killing, by sale, or which he may rear, as 
it best pleaseshim. Hence nothing but stringent 
British law and vigilant police prevents him 
from murdering his children, especially the girls, 
or selling them to husbands, if they choose to 
doso. There is no such regard among the Ori- 
entals for the sacredness of the person of the 
child as among the Jews, and the Christian civi- 
lization has adopted the more humane interpre- 
tation. The family was the first school and only 
when diversified duties and the increasing de- 
mands of civilization made it no longer possible 
to properly train the children in the home was 
the school established separate from the home. 
And no matter how good the school, there are 
certain educational duties that belong to the 
family and always will belong there. The im- 
portance of the study of the home thus becomes 
apparant, and the student must become acquain- 
ted with the inner life of a people which can be 
found in the home only. 

We are now ready to study the schools, first 
the elementary, and the higher schools in order. 
The schoolroom and its apparatus, the teacher 
and his preparation, the course of study, the 
methods of instruction; the discipline, and the 
results obtained will each receive attention. The 
improvement in each of these as one passes down 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29.) 
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“The Autumn is old ; 
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THE HARVEST RIME. 





Song—German Air, page 155, Franklin Square Song 
Collection. 





Be gladsome glad for the harvest fine, 
That flows o’er rounded bin ; 
Be gladsome glad that the blue-black vine 
Drops blessings, thanks to win. 
REFRAIN. 
Joy in earth, air and sky ; 
Their riches round us lie, 
Joy in earth, in air and sky, 
Joy in earth, air and sky. 


Be gladsome glad for the tempters red 
Now bending apple bough, 

For corn-high wains by the gleaners led, 
The hay in fragrant mow. 


Be gladsome glad for the gleam and glow 
Of autumn’s gorgeous bloom ; 

For ali the wealth that the garners know, 
The rods with golden plume. 


QUOTATIONS. 





(If time will permit, every pupil should have quotation) 


‘“‘All-cheering plenty, with her flowing horn, 


Red-yellow Autumn, wreath’d with nodding corn.’ 


—Burns. 


“The mellow autumn came, and with it came 
The promised party to enjoy its sweets ; 
The corn is cut, the manor full of game.”’ 
—Byron. 
“The trees in the autumn wind rustle, 
The night is humid and cold.” —Heine. 


“T saw old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless, like Silence listening.” 
—Hood, 
“The lands are lit 
With all the autumn blaze of golden rod ; 
And everywhere the purple asters nod 
And bend and wave and flit.”’ —Helen Hunt. 
“Gone are the birds that were our summer guests, 


With the last sheaves return the laboring wains.”’ 
—Longfellow. 


“Tt was autumn, and incessant 
Piped the quails from shocks and sheaves, 
And, like living coals, the apples 
3urned among the withered leaves.” 


—Longfellow. 
“Autumn is a weathercock 
Blown every way.” —Rossetti. 


‘There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods 


And dripping in warm light the pillared clouds. 


—Longfeliow. 


‘The vineyard’s ruby treasures, 
Brighter autumn’s sob’rer time.”” —Moore. 


* 





? 


? 





‘How shimmer the low flats and pastures bare, ~ 
As with her nectar Hebe Autumn fills 
The bowl between me and those distant hills, 
And smiles and shakes abroad her misty tremulous 
hair.” — Lowell. 


“It is the season where the light of dreams 
Around the year in golden glory lie.” 
: —Thomas J. Ouseley. 
“Crown’d with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf, 
And Autumn, nodding o’er the yellow plain 
Comes jovial on.”’ —Thomson. 
“T love to wander through the woodlands hoary 
In the soft light of an autumnal day, 
When Summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And like a dream of beauty glides away.” 
—Sarah Whitman. 


The front of room or platform should be decorated 
with various grains and autumn leaves. Either on 
blackboard or on easel a large scroll of pale yellow, 
banded with green, should be arranged. Before the 
scroll, stand a screen of some kind,—either of grain or 
ordinary folding screen. ‘‘The Knight of the Corn,” 
dressed as follows, should be at side of scroll, behind 
screen, until after concert recitation, when screen is 
withdrawn and he is revealed to the school. 

Dress:—Light brown suit. Wide green bands crossed 
on breast and fastened behind ; green paper cap with 
standing tassel of fine-cut corn husks, blade of corn 
for sword, or paste-board covered to represent one. 
Boy. 


CONCERT RECITATION, 





Mystery deep of the harvest time, 
. Some of thy wonders unfold ; 
Laden with riches chant a glad rhyme, 
Telling thy secrets so old. 
(Screen withdrawn. ) 


Knight of the Corn, with tassel and sword, 
Grant us the knowledge we crave,— 

Clamor the claims of thy bounteous hoard, 
History’s tablet engrave. 


(Knight points to scroll as he replies.) 
SCROLL. 

17151708 B.C. ‘‘There was corn in Egypt 
as the sand of the sea.”’ 
1708—1701 B. C. 
Egypt for to buy corn.?? 

Augustan Age, 22 B.. A—6 A. D. Corn short- 
age in Rome. 
Pilgrims, 880 A. D. Crusaders carry grain for 


‘And all countries came into 


money. 
1360—1846. Corn Law agitation in Engluiid. 
1816—1847. Famine in Ireland. 
1847—1898. Greatest articles of commerce. 


Production of maize in the United States for 1896 
—2,211,000,000 bushels, 





. 


(Knight waves sword and points to scroll.) 
A shining scroll of golden hue, 
Is writ in words of living green ; 
Behold our famous deeds and true, 
Through years, some plenty, some but lean. 


From seventeen fifteen to seventeen eight, 

We filled to the roof the storehouses great, 
’ From seventeen eight to seventeen one, 

We fed all the lands, restored a lost one. 


(Genesis XLVI: 1-28.—Place on scroll. ) 
(Carefully drilla pupil to read that dramatic chapter. 
Pilgrim’s dress would be very effective.) 


Far, far away this from Christianity’s time, 

But the year twenty-two before the Lord’s birth 
Saw Rome in its need place a minister prime, 

To guard and provide this boon of the earth. 


So all the way on to the era of laws 
Enacted by England against her poor, 

Forgetting that Justice espouses their cause 
Though Greed strives the Goddess to lure. 


The followers fair of this Knight of the Corn 
Can tell of its strife, its struggle for right ; 

Reveal now by word nation’s epoch forlorn 
When wrong seemed to be invincible might. 

(Girl who can sing, picturesquely dressed with decorations 
of grain, or as a gleaner, shall appear at this summons and 
give a brief history of the English Corn Laws from the follow- 
ing facts. Outline may be enlarged-at pleasure: 

In early times, some portions of Britain produced 
large crops, while others were very unfruitful. The 


roads were so poor that it was often easier to export . 


grain from aconvenient seaport than to distribute it 
within the same country. The chain of home trade 
became so feeble that exportation was prohibited 
unless by special license. In 1360, during the reign of 
Edward III. the prohibition was re-enacted, but Calais 
and Gascoigne were exceptions from its operation, and 
any other places which the king might appoint. In 
1534, during the reign of Henry VIII., all exportation 
was forbidden except by special license granted under 
the great seal. 

Prices were regulated by a law which encouraged 
gambling in grain, and for three hundred years great 
hardships to the poor resulted from the mistaken 
policy. In 1843 Sir Robert Peel modified the sliding 
scale of prices, while Richard Cobden, John Bright 
and other leaders of the Anti-Corn Law League poured 
petitions into Parliament. 

In 1846 a measure was carried which put an end to 
the corn laws and free trade in corn was granted. In 
the same year, however, before relief came, a serious 
famine occurred in Ireland. 

(Knight continues.) 
Proclaim once again with the poet of old, 
The rhyme of the Corn Law written in wrath; 
With Elliot send forth your protest ere bold, 
’Gainst taking from want, and enriching whom hath. 


CORN LAW HYMN. 





- (Recited in concert. ) 


Lord, call thy pallid angel— 
The tamer of the strong ! 

And bid him whip with want and woe 
The champions of the wrong ! 

Oh say not thou to ruin’s flood, 
“Up sluggard, why so slow ?” 

But alone let them groan, 
The lowest of the low ; 

And basely beg the bread they curse, ~ 
Where millions curse them now. 


No, wake not thou the giant 
Who drinks hot blood for wine ; 
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And shouts unto the east and west 
In thunder-tones like thine ; AS 
Till the slow to move, move all at once, 
An avalanche of men, 
While he raves over waves 
That need no whirlwind then ; 
Though slow to move, moved all at once 
A sea, a sea of men. 
—The ‘Corn Law Rhymer.” 


( Three boys, same height, dressed to represent respectively, 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, i. e., w aring each his own grain, with 
either green or brown trousers and blouse, appear before 
Knight.) 

ALL: 
Ho, hail, you vaunted leader, 
Your claim is much too great ; 
You’re posing as sustainer 
- Of hearth and home and state. 


WHEAT: 
What you call corn, in England 
Or Holy Land, is wheat ; 
These marvels of importance, 
Are yours but by deceit. 


Oats: 
Aye, and in bonny Scotland, 
The precious grain is oats ; 
Of brain and brawn the maker,— 
Staunch hearts, ’neath plaided coats. 


Bar ey : 
And barley you’ ve included, 
As yours by right of grace ; 
F’en bannock will disprove you 
Baked for Scot’s royal race. 


ALL: 
Ho, hail, gay plumed courtier, 
Confess, nor say us nay ; 
Offenders must do penance 
Or short and swift their day. 
School breaks in with song. Air—‘‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 
If a trio meet a hero 
Spirits all awry ; 
If the trio taunt the hero 
Who will turn and fly? 
REFRAIN. 
Ev’ry kernel is not vernal, 
Some are ripe and wise ; 
Beware, beware of one of three, 
When each for honor tries. 


If the trio daunt the hero 
Facts are all awry ; 
If the trio list to hero 
We may truth descryy. 
(Knight, very grandly. ) 
Ah, welcome my kinsmen, proud scions of grain, 
Our pages ancestral are open to you ; 
Pray turn then and learn what can give you no pain, 
Come into our fold, old friendship renew. 


Full glory is granted to you for your worth, 

The Knight of the Corn simply speaks for all ; 
The hunger of nations alloweth no dearth 

Of barley, wheat, oats,—all wealth of this ball. 


The family name you quite surely must know, 
And joy to belong to the House of Corn ; 
Perhaps you our powers in maize can foreshow, 
Will tell of the tribe, American burn. 
(Trio whispers together, then bow low to the Knight, re- | 
treating to obscure place, reciting as they go.) 
Hail, hail, most loyal ensign, 
Thy pardon now we seek ; 
Too hasty was our protest—, 
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May deeds our merits speak. 


( Knight.) 
Our scutcheon so bright gains new lustre, ’tis sure, 
Enrolling such names of descendants true ; 
If happily your strength and your patience endure, 
Oh tarry, and maize life briefly review. 


’Tis plainly the growth of American soil; 
Some grains of its gold in mounds of Peru 

Reveal that its bounty rewarded the toil 
From south to the north o’er continent new. 


Columbus discovered its wealth with the land, 
And feasted his eyes on its slim, rustling grace ; 
The pen of the poet and artistic hand 
With chisel and brush, its outlines retrace. 


The Capitol first-of this land of the free 

Has wrought in its stone the beautiful ears ; 
Canadian choice is charmed to agree,— 

Their House of the State the same column rears. 


The legends of red men are gathered and sung,— 
Marauders outwitted to-day as of yore ; 
The blessing of cornfields through ages has rung, 


Their wealth and their wonders, ne’er will be o’er. 


(Knight retires.) 


THE BLESSING OF THE CORNFIELDS. 





Recitation. 





Sing, O song of Hiawatha, * * 
_ In the pleasant land and peaceful ! 


* * All around the happy village 

Stood the maize-fields, green and shining, 
Waved the green plumes of Mondamin, 
Waved his soft and sunny tresses 

Filling all the land with plenty. 


* * Once, when all the maize was planted, 
Hiawatha, wise and thoughtful, 

Spake and said to Minnehaha, 

To his wife, the Laughing Water : 

‘You shall bless to-night the cornfields, 
Draw a magic circle round them, 

To protect them from destruction, 

Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagemin, the thief of cornfields, 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize-ear ! 


* * When the noiseless night descended 
Broad and dark o’er field and forest, 
From her bed rose Laughing Water, 
Walked securely round the cornfields, 
Drew the sacred magic circle 

Of her footprints round the cornfields, 
No one but the midnight only 

Saw her beauty in the darkness, 

No one but the Wawonaissa 

Heard the panting of her bosom ; 
Guskewau, the darkness, wrapped her 
Closely in his sacred mantle, 

So that none might see her beauty 

So that none might boast—“‘I saw her.” 


Summer passed and Shawondasse 
Breathed his sighs o’er all the landscape, 
From the south-land sent his ardors 
Wafted kisses warm and tender ; 

And the maize field grew and ripened 

Till it stood in all the splendor 

Of its garments green and yellow, 

Of its tassels and its plumage, 

And the maize-ears full and shining 
Gleamed from bursting sheaths of verdure. 


Then Nokomis, the old woman, 

Spake and said to Minnehaha: 

** Tis the Moon when leaves are falling ; 
All the wild-rice has been gathered, 

And the maize is ripe and ready ; 

Let us gather in the harvest 






Let us wrestle with Mondamin, 

Strip him of his plumes and tassels, 

Of his garments green and yellow !” 

And the merry Laughing Water 

Went rejoicing from the wigwam, 

With Nokomis, old and wrinkled, 

And they called the women round them 

Called the young men and the maidens, 

To the harvest of the cornfields, 

To the husking of the maize-ear. 
—Longfellow. 


? 





SONG. 


| Air—“ Work for the Night is Coming.’’ Page 116, Frank- 


lin Square Song Collection, 





Work in the world’s great harvest, 
Work while the heart is young ; 
Cut wide the swaths of learning, 
Gather good wide-flung, 
Work when the time lags slowly, 
Work when the pulse beats high, 
Work while the day is golden 
Ere care clouds life’s sky. 


Work with the will that conquers, 
Work with the hand and brain ; 
Frown on the idle tempters, 
Work with might and main ; 
Work till the play time cometh, 
Work that your strength may grow ; 
Work in the fields of fancy, 
Reap where Right shall sow. 


Work, and with voices ringing, 
Joy in thy work well done, 
Whet wit and word with laughter 
Mirth makes task but fun ; 
Work with no thought of favor, 
Work first for love, then gain, 
Work with pure heart and purpose 
Grand work leaves no strain. 


Oe 
The Moon and the Pines. 








| Oh, sweet is the hush in the pine-tree boughs, 
And sweet is the breath of the night ; 
When the earth quiet lies 
And the grass waves and sighs, 
We are waiting the beautiful moon | 


Oh, low moans the dove in the pine-tree boughs, 
And low moans his mate on her nest ; 

While the wind whispers low 

And the soft waters flow 
In the sheen of the pale, tender moon, 


Oh, clear shines the light on the pine-tree boughs, 
Oh, clear shines the light of the moon ; 

When the clouds softly lie 

On the bright eastern sky, 
They are bathed in the gleam of the moon. 


Oh, dark wave the tops of the pine-tree boughs, 
Oh, dark wave their tops ’gainst the sky ; 
While the earth and the sky 
And the soft waters lie 
In the light of the beautiful moon, 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 








Valuable Books with the Instructor, 


No teacher should be unfamiliar with the history of 
those two great Americans, Washington and Lincoln. 
The sparse: information given in brief biographical 
sketches is not enough. Every one should possess and 
study a standard life of both of these men. Such are 
the books offered in connection with the Insrrucror 
for the coming year. See the wonderfully low price at 
which these books are offered by us. 
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THR LHRAVES’ PARTY. 
PRIMARY SONG.—Worps anp Music sy ALICE JEAN CLEATOR. 
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1. The leaves a mer-ry par -ty gave One bright Sep-tem-ber day; They met be - side the 
2. The jol - ly wind played on his flute A tune so loud and: sweet, And to _ his’ mer - ry 
3. At last the wind laid down his flute And ceased his pip - ings loud; Then hand - in - hand they 


—— 4 


— 





—— 
wood -land’sedge— A crowd so_- glad and ay; For some were dressed in scar - let suits And 
mel - o - dy Tripped ma - ny lit - tle eet; The ma - ple _ leaves in scar - let suits And 
danced a - way— A mer - ry, mer - ry crowd; For some were dressed in scar - let suits, And 
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some in gold and green; I’m sure a gay-er com - pa - ny Has nev - er yet been seen! 
oaks in som-ber hue, Took part in state-ly min - u - ets, Qua - drilles and waltz - es, too. 
some in gold and green; I’m sure a gay-er com - pa - ny Has _ nev - er yet been seen! 


MY DOG. 
PRIMARY MOTION SONG BY ALICE JEAN CLEATOR. 
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I have a_ pret -ty lit - tle dog, he’s just’ a - bout so_ high,(1)And some-times you ~would 
I hold a_ stick out in myhands,(6)o’er it he jumpsin joy— He _ shoul-ders(7)arms as 
My lit - tl dog will sit upstraight(9)ando- pen wide his eyes, And hold his_ pret - ty 


he 
2. 
3. 


——— —,- 





think he knew as much as_ you(2)or I;(3) When - e’er a let -. ter I would write, he 
so °* ber - ly as an - y sol - dier boy— He jumps on ta - ble, box(8)or — chair, which 
paws just so,(10)and look so ve - ry wise— If eer to him I cross - ly speak(11) I 


od 


- 





jumps a-round in glee,(4)For then he knows that he can take. it to the mail for me. (5) 
ever I tell him to, I think he is the smart-est dog— now, real - ly, do not you? 
ve - ry soon re - gret, And just as soon my lit - tle dog my an - ger will for get. 
FRAIN. 
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He says “Bow-wow-wow-wow - wow - wow’’—No- word but _ this a - lone, And_ yet he is the 








smart-est dog that ev - er I have known—He _ says “Bow - wow - wow - wow - wow - wow,” No 





word but this a - lone—And yet he is tke smart-est dog that ev - er I have known. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MOTIONS. 
Af place marked (1) hold right hand out, palm downwards, as if measuring At (6), hold out both hands, as if holding stick. 


height. At (7), double «Ay right arm, with hand in front of shoulder. 
At place marked (2), point to audience. ’ At (8), point to left. 
At (3), the singer points to himself. At (9), old head up very straight. 
At (4), downward motion of hand. At (10), cross hands on breast. 


At (5), point to right. At (11), hold out right hand, with finger pointed, as if in command. 
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w NATURA 
i HISTORY. 


By Exza Jacoss, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Protective Coloring and Mimicry. 





cation with a goodly collection of natural 
history specimens, be sure to arrange them 
carefully and securely that they may not be 
injured. As air tight cases are too expensive for 


if YOU have returned from your summer va- 


amateurs, and for most teachers, utilize shallow 


cigar boxes or tightly fitting paper ones, and use 
plenty of tar camphor. You can gum these 
balls securely to the bottom of the boxes and 
thus prevent your specimens from being ruined 
by the tiny beetle and other insect pests that are 
the worry of all collectors. 

If you have a class of young children do not 
dissect any specimens before them, but some 
work in this direction is very desirable with 
older children. Teach you pupils to love nature, 
to approach the work in a reverential spirit, 
never allow cruelty in handling or killing speci- 
mens. Remember the tiniest creature is the 
handiwork of God. It will benecessary to dis- 
sect a few insects, only, which are typical of 
their class. So if you have not secured enough 
specimens for each pupil you can still find plenty 
in September. Take your net and make another 
excursion to park or field. Gather quantities of 
grasshoppers, locusts and katydids. You can 
easily get fifty of them in one trip. Secure also 
beetles, bees, large flies. For class work these 
need not be mounted but can be laid away in 
boxes, after being assorted, until you are ready 
to use them. It will be necessary to lay your 
specimens in damp sawdust for a day before you 
use them, so as to have all the parts limp and 
pliable. 

It is well at this time of the year to call atten- 
tion to what is termed protective coloring and 
mimicry in nature. This is always for the pro- 
tection and defence of some animal. 

Show your pupils the katydid. Notice how 
much like a leaf are its beautiful, large, green 





Katydid. Leafshaped, greenincolor. . 
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wings. Even the veining of a leaf is imitated. 
Notice what seems like the heavy midrib and 
then the smaller veins of the leaf. Why is the 
katydid green? A little thought on the part of 
the children and they will appreciate the fact 
that when a katydid is on a plant it can scarcely 
be detected. Perhaps some child has had my 
own experience of hearing the shrill call ‘‘Katy- 
did, she did’’ and of looking in vain for the 
pretty insect, and of only succeeding in find- 
ing it by beating around among the plants 
whence the sound appeared to come, and then 
the katydid flew off. Many of the locusts and 
grasshoppers which live chiefly in the roads are 
a dull brown, scarcely distinguishable from the 
ground around them. The queer shaped Walk- 
ing stick is so nearly like the stems of plants on 
which it lives, that it has been named after them 
and it takes sharp eyes 
to find this insect when 
it is at home, even if itis 
moving along the plant. 
The resemblance of 
caterpillars to the plants 
upon which they feed 
is truly remarkable. 
We find a light green 
caterpillar living safely 
among the leaves, and 
brown ones hidden on 
twigs and stems, some 
of them standing up- 
right to make the 
mimicry more perfect. 
Some are mottled so 
nearly like the barks of 
a tree that they escape 
unseen, even from the 
birds who are search- 
ing for them. 

Snakes are repulsive 
to most people yet we must admire their mimicry, 
but I fancy we escape many a fright in a walk 
in the woods for we may pass a snake unnoticed 
as it lies cleverly curled up to simulate a gnarled 








A Walking Stick. 


‘or twisted limb of a tree, and who has not had a 


scare in passing some dry branch which has 
slightly moved and in great terror we declare we 
have seen a snake. 
When birds build their nest they also use this 
protective coloring and it is indeed a wonderful 
preservation to them. They select their bits of 
straw and hair and fashion and fix them to look 
so like dried leaves on a branch that the snug 
house containing their precious eggs and _ after- 
wards their darling little ones, are secure from 
their enemies, men or large birds or animals who 
would rob the nests and steal the treasures. 
Some butterflies in coloring also resemble the 
flowers or leaves upon which they feed. The 
Monarch or Milkweed butterfly (Danais Archip- 
pus or Anosia Plexippus) is of a pretty red 
orange color, very much like the particular 
species of Milk Weed flower upon which it is 
Another curious fact is that 





usually found. 
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some insects protect themselves by mimicking the 
appearance of others. This very Milk Weed 
butterfly appears to have few enemies. It is 
distasteful, some say, even poisonous to birds 
who have learned therefore not to eat, but to 
allow it to go unmolested. A smaller butterfly, 
the Viceroy (Basilarcha Archippus) mimics it 
closely in coloring for protection, for Viceroy is 
good food for the birds so by pretending to be a 
Monarch he often escapes unharmed. You can 
tell a Viceroy however by its smaller size, and 
although the color is identical the black and 
white markings on its wings are different. But 
at a distance, or glancing casually one is easily 
mistaken for the other. 

One of the most remarkable cases of mimicry 
is found in the Dead Leaf butterfly, Kallina, an 





Kallina. Topview. Closed. In flight. At rest. 


inhabitant of Asia and not found here at all, but 
you can use the picture, which is not exagerated 
at all, for illustration. This butterfly when it 
has its wings outstretched flying, is a light red 
with brown and blue markings, quite a gay little 
creature, but when it alights there is a wonder- 
ful change for you can scarcely see it. In form 
and color it is exactly like a dried leaf. It folds 
its wings tightly together, draws its head and 
antennae in and turns itself so that the point of 
its wings just touch the branch like a stem, and 
naturalists tell us that they have hunted and 
hunted in vain for these butterflies which seem 
to vanish as soon as they stop flying, then 
suddenly one starts out again and is lost to the 
eye. Specimens of this species are very difficult 
to obtain. 

In cold countries, in the Frigid Zones, the 
animals are mostly white, perhaps the children 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28.) 
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quently mispelled are 
written on the black 
board for the review 
portion of the next les- 
son, and made the 
subject of a short con- 
cert drill later in the 
day, at which time the 
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teacher takes the op- 





The Recitation in Spelling. 





BY AN EX-TEACHER,. 





stricts the spelling to five new words aday, 
taken from the reading lesson, and has 
these thoroughly learned by all the chil- 


fA PRIMARY TEACHER whom I know re- 


dren. 

The pupils copy them from the black-board 
into their blank books and take them home to 
study. When spelling time comes next day, the 
teacher gives the order, ‘‘Monitors stand,’’ at 
which seven or eight buys, the best spellers in 
the class, rise to their feet. Each of these is 
called upon by the teacher to spell the five words 
of the lesson. If he fails he takes his blank 
book and'‘studies. If he succeeds he passes to 
the front or back of a row of boys who rise at his 
‘“close up’’—that is move toward him 
Each al- 


signal and 
until no spaces are left between them. 
ternate row thus moves toward a monitor at the 
front of the class. The rows between face to the 
rear and ‘‘close up.’? The monitor, with his 
hands on the nearest pupil’s shoulders and _his 
eyes meeting this boy’s eyes earnestly, gives in 
succession the five words of the lesson which the 
pupil endeavors to spell. This is done in asub- 
dued voice, and presently all six rows are thus 
reciting at once, though the first has nearly 
finished before the last begins. Pupils who fail 
go to their blank books, renew their study, try 
again, spelling to the first free monitor. 

In this teacher’s hands, this method is a com- 
plete success. The boys, though small, enter 
soberly into the business. Voices are kept low 
without apparent difficulty. There is no dis- 
turbance or interruption of one pupil’s work by 
another. Not every teacher could succeed with 
such a method, because the knack of perfect and 
easy discipline is not common. 

In a very few minutes the oral recitation is 
finished, and with a very few exceptions (which 
the monitors attend to at recess) every boy has 
correctly spelled from memory every word in the 
lesson. This does not prove, however, that all 
can write the words. So the recitation concludes 
with a dictation exercise, each boy previously 
writing his name at the top. For this exercise 
a few review words are added, which are erased 
from the black board or covered up before being 
dictated. The slates are then passed tonumbers, 
and the end boys who receive them lay their 
piles side by side in order on the window sill. 
The teacher marks the incorrectly spelled words 





portunity to show the little boys how to study. 
Pupils whose slates show more than one error 
are listed by the monitors who re-dictate the 
words to them after they have had opportunity 
to memorize them by copying them several times. 
The monitors understand their business and look 
up their lists at odd moments ‘during the day. 
The boys, too, know their business and take the 
first occasion to memorize the words and to goto 
the side of the room with slate and pencil, where 
the first free monitor dictates softly to whatever 
group he finds there and cancels the names of 
the successful from the list of failures. This 
work is always completed either before or shortly 
after the general dismission at three o’ clock. 
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The First Day. 








BY MRS. ADRIAN KRALL, 





O THE young teacher who must enter a room 
full of boys and girls of all ages, sizes and 
classes, and develop order from chaos, the ‘‘first 
day,’’ from long and foreboding anticipation, 
seems a very dreadful ordeal. Ifit were possible 
to omit it I have no doubt many a teacher would 
gladly do so. 

Very many of a young teacher’s chances of 
success lie in starting right, hence it is not easy 
to overestimate the importance of making no 
blunders the ‘‘first day.’’ Children’s eyes are 
sharp and their minds acute to perceive the short- 
comings of one placed in authority over them. 
You older teachers who have so often felt the 
critical scrutiny of three or four score eyes will 
understand me. Children form their opinions 
quickly, and their opinions govern their actions 
to a greater or less extent. 

I wish to impress on the mind of every inex- 
perienced teacher these most important rules for 
the first day :— 

1. Do not lose your self-possession. This will 
be easy to follow if you have clearly decided be- 
forehand what you have to do. 

2. Do not be so dignified as to seem stiff and 
frigid, for children never yield love nor respect to 
such a manner. 

3. Speak pleasantly, in an ordinary tone of 
voice. Seem glad to see each pupil as he comes 
to your notice by entering the room or by address- 
ing you. 

4, When all are seated in their places and you 
are ready to begin, as you must learn each child’s 
name as soon as possible, say: ‘‘Slate and pen- 
cils’’ or ‘“‘paper and pencils—ready for writing. 








Write first your name, then your age, lastly your 


father’s name.’’ Then pass along the aisles and 
copy into your blank book what your pupils 
have written. Some of the wee ones will not be 
able to write and must give the required infor- 
mation orally. Associate, mentally, as many 
namesas possible with their rightful owners. 
This is a good memory drill. You can copy the 
names, ages, etc., into your register or record 
book at your leisure. Having decided before- 
hand what recitations you will hear in the fore- 
noon, you are now ready to place and number 
classes, and assign lessons. Supposizg that the 
first session is devoted to reading and spelling or 
history. ‘‘Place fifth readers on desk. Turn to 
page——. How many have finished the work 
that far? How many have gone farther ?’’ Strike 
a mean and assign lesson. ‘‘How many fourth 
readers ?”’ etc., etc., through the numbers until 
the lessons have been assigned in all the readers. 

5. Follow the same out!ine with sscertaining 
the location of each pupil (collectively) in each 
of the morning studies. Then you are ready for 
work. The assignment of lessons and forming of 
classes has occupied all of the ten minutes which 
thereafter you can devote to ‘‘Opening Exercises,’’ 
that indispensible head of your program. 

6. The first ten minutes after 1 p. m. is also 
devoted to class forming and the assignment of 
the afternoon lessons in the manner already de- 
scribed. When four o’clock comes you will feel 
that the first day has been a creditable and order- 
ly one and that you and your pupils have one 
day’s work to your credit. 

Here are a few don’ts for the ‘‘first day.’’ 

Don’t lose your self possession. 

Don’t fawn or flatter. 

Don’t promise too much. 

Don’t scold, frown or find fault. 

Don’t disregard the observance-of even the 
smallest act of politeness. 

Don’t be disorderly in your work or untidy in 
your personal habits. 

Don’t read a set ot rules. 
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Observation Lessons in Our Primary Work. 





BY M. L. C. 





GAIN our school year has rolled around and 
we realize the near approach of the time 
when we shall ‘‘begin again.’”? Our vacation 
days, let us hope, have been spent in study, 
thought and the gathering of such material as 
will interest and help the pupils who are to be 
under our charge. 

Have our eyes and ears, this summer, been 
open to the beauties about us? Have we dune’, 
studied, felt the sweet harmonies of the birds, 
the marvelous color effects of sky and field, the 
purling of brook, dashing of wave or murmuring 
of tree? Do we realize that in order to think 
properly we must know how to observe; and 
that just as the expression of an idea gives to it 
a clearness and definiteness so the doing is even 




















more effectual? To afford our pupils, then, the|be taught in the same manner, the pupil de- 


means for this expression, we must talk with 
them, work with them, play with them. 

After our opening exercises why not introduce 
a few moment’s observation talk. During this 
fall season many curious facts of animal life may 


be observed—the change of fur and feather of} a recent paper. 


beast and bird or the preparation for rest of toad 


and insect. This is the time for the gathering of| since we had been to the park that [a southern 


fruit, or the sowing of seed for winter grain. 
The leaves, too, present a change, their bright- 
hued colors and dryness affording good study of 
color and form. Talk freely with the scholars, 
allowing them to ask questions and supply ma- 
terial. A hint here or suggestion there will open 
the way toward bringing the child into a sym- 
pathy and close communion with nature. Fol- 
lowing the talk some practical applications may 
enable the teacher to judge of the knowledge 
gained. Perhaps we have through our vacation 
days collected materials for these morning con- 
versations. Twigs, grains, grasses, seeds, pebbles, 
shells and sea-moss; treasures from the farm, 
mountain or sea. These, nicely sorted in boxes 
or arranged on cards, can be brought forth in 
illustration of our talk. And with pencil or 
chalk the pupil may copy in form the subject, or 
tell in picture the lesson of the morning. From 
the picture story and the expressing in language 
it is thence but a step to the recognition of the 
printed or written words and sentences, and to 
the writing of them. 

Busy work is a necessity in our primary teach- 
ing and if we cannot afford suitable kindergarten 
material for our needs, we may as a substitute 
use profitably and enjoyably the many interest- 
ing things to be found about our door yard. Use 
this material in a systematic and ar instructive 
and orderly way, varying the mode often, to 
keep up the pupil’s interest. Thus we will 
escape that pitfall of primary teaching—the 
tendency toward dull drill. I append a few ex- 
ercises which may be found helpful. 

Have prepared upon a table fifteen or twenty 
articles—a slate, book, pencil, pen, flower, leaf, 
hat, etc. Cover the things until the pupils have 
assembled, then marching twice or three times 
about the table they may take their seats and 
write from memory the names of the articles they 
have seen. 

The spelling lesson can be varied by placing 
upon the table only the articles mentioned in the 
lessons. 

A lesson in language may be made profitable 
by distributing to the class wood-cuts or any 
good pictures. Write upon the board a series of 
applicable questions as: What is the subject of 
the picture? Write the names of all the things 
you can see in the picture. Describe the girl’s 
gown. What name would you give the girl, ete. 

For a literary lesson one of the pupils may 
take position upon the platform and give a de- 
scription of some one of the characters represented 
in the 1esson, which the schoiars are asked to 
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scribing a flower, a tree, an animal or insect. 
For geography, the teacher beforehand may 
prepare a story to be read before the class, the 
pupils at each pause supplying the geographical 
name, As an example I copy a paragraph from 


‘It had been so [island south of Connecticut] 


state] and I thought yesterday afternoon would 
be a good time to go and [branch of the ocean] 
the animals so we asked Uncle [bay south of 
Hudson bay] to take us. 


Primary Number Work. 








LILLIAN A. COLE, ROCKLAND, MAINE, 


UMBER work is the stepping stone to arith- 

metic. As children are at first unskillful in 

everything, much depends upon the teacher for 
good results. 

The child having reached the proper age, who 
possesses good health, given agreeable surround- 
ings with good ventilation, is ready to study 
numbers. If he has attended a kindergarten he 
is better fitted for this work. In many cases it 
is well to continue some kindergarten gifts in 
primary teaching. 

First, attention must be secured ; this is ob- 
tained by arousing his interest. To arouse his 
interest we must study the child; watch him 
while at play to learn what pleases him, then we 
can understand how to approach him to gain his 
attention. Before his reasoning faculties are de- 
veloped one must train the child’s power of per- 
ception, imagination and acquisition of skill. 
Each step must be given slowly. In teaching 
numbers always use objects to show what num- 
bers are. We must not appeal wholly to the 
child’s imagination. He needs a chance to per- 
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and hunt for shells and pebbles, or to hunt for 
leaves and certain kinds of wild-flowers. 
some clover leaves from the nature study or from 
the drawing lesson and see how quietly they are 


teserve 


utilized for combining 3’s. Shells are preferable 
to pebbles for they can be used with less noise. 
Avoid the use of very fine counters, even if they 
are attractive and pleasing, for they are liable to 
overtax the child. Give toothpicks or pegs for 
forming a square, perhaps 3x3 or 4x4, or a tri- 
angle with equal sides. 

When seat work has been assigned see that 
each child does exactly what he is told. 

Teach a new idea from the black-board and 
have all listenand pay attention. Then gend 
some of the pupils or all of them to do what you 
have explained. A child has not learned a thing 
until he can tell it to another. 

Urge each child to criticise his own work, 
especially his faults, and give him a chance to 
aim to do as good work as his classmates. Let 
him see for himself if he has made good vertical 
figures and straight lines. 

When a child is trying to learn do not hesitate 
to let him know you appreciate his efforts. 

Use simple language and when possible ‘give 
the new idea blending the last step taken. 

Insist upon neatness and precision, then when 
more skill is acquired work up to rapidity. 

No ‘teacher is proud of a noisy school, yet 
when visiting schools where attention is given to 
discipline, we must not expect earnest work 
without some noise. 

Children are very desirous of noise, so adopt 
the concert method for a few minutes for some 
part of a class drill. 
timid child and gives 
pression, for a few brilliant pupils speak for the 
This concert reciting gives equal 


This is encouraging to the 
visitors a good im- 
duller ones. 
privileges in limited time—never mind how large 


the class numbers. But this concert method or 





ceive what he is to learn, but do not continue) 
with objects too long. The counter is used to fix | 
the attention in the mind. For instance, the | 
number 3 ought to give the child the impress- 
ion at first of three objects. 

Teach the child step by step the combinations 
of numbers with objects, but train him without 
the objects. Teaching comes first, but without 
training, teaching is useless. 
Manage to keep each child busy. 
the beginners work at their seats. Put indicated 
objects upon the board, without figures. Have 
the class copy and study for correct results. 
' How eager they will be to find if their work is 
correct. Let them use dots or any simple draw- 
ing, such as trees, apples or squares with the 
symbols, then later use figures instead of these 
drawings. Teach them to group objects and to 
count by 2’s,3’s and 4’s. When they have 
acquired this habit do not return to the method 
of counting by 1’s. 

If the children are tired of purchased counters 
urge them to bring some new ones: from home. 
How delighted children are to go tothe seashore 


Give even 





guess. Botany and natural history lessons may 





regulated noise, if encouraged continually, casts 
unpleasant reflections upon a teacher when pu- 
pils are examined by a skillful visitor. 

Avoid as much mechanical training as is pos- 
sible, yet do not expect too much reasoning at 
an early age. Memory depends upon clearness 
of the original apprehension and upon frequency 
of repetition. As memory produces nothing 
new, but retains what has been learned, care must 
be taken that a new idea is given with clearness. 

Language drills must accompany number 
work and accept answers only in full statements. 

When children are using counters, or while 
working at the board, do not fail to let them 
know that you see that they observe points of 
etiquette; nor do not fail to correct any violation 


of the same. 


Our Premium Offer. 





See the magnificent premium offer made in another 
part of this number. The Instructor one year and 
‘Life of Lincoln” or “Life of Washington”’ for only 
85c; both of these books and Insrrucror for only 
$1.10. This we believe our readers will recognize as 
one of the grandest and most liberal offers ever pre- 
sented by a magazine, 
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that the larger numbers 
should be first used. 

Here she may protest 
that to alter a line is to 





destroy the system and 

















| | | ‘4o bury Frebel’’ or 

=< she may, in order to be 
SE Gewese, in the van of progress 

Bees, discard all weaving, all 
"_ sewing and folding, and 















































By Lucy Wueewck, President of the International Kindergarten Union. 


resort to rattan work as 








The Kindergarten of To-Day andits Needs. 





first kindergarten was planted in American 

soil. The best proof of its claim to bea 

natural system of child culture is found in 
the expansion and growth ofthe movement. To 
the wisdom and conservative guidance of the 
pioneers in this educational field, we owe the 
present status of the kindergarten as a recognized 
agency in child culture. Its future is placed in 
the hands of the women scattered throughout 
our country in almost every town and city in 
charge of these ‘‘gardens of the world that is to 
be.’? The maintenance as an essential part of 
our educational system depends upon a fuller 
realization and a finer interpretation of its own 
fundamental principles, on the part of its expo- 
nents. Its-practice must conform to the highest 
Its great need is a body 
of strong workers, gifted with insight and armed 
with skill. 

It needs teachers able to distinguish between 
essentials and non-essentials ; between the per- 
manent and the transient ; between a device and 
aprinciple. Devices and even ‘‘schools of work” 
may vanish away ; but a principle is eternal, 
and is to be grasped only by a free mind, able 
to see its application, not always under given 
circumstances and through traditional material ; 
but under new conditions and to meet special 
needs. 

If all kindergartners were so rooted and 
grounded, there need be no alarm when many 
warring voices cry, ‘‘Lo here! Lo there the 
way!’ It is the active kindergartner to-day 
who is to demonstrate the value of her pedagogic 
belief through her daily practice. She must 
prove that her system of child-nurture is not 
found wanting, when itis weighed in the balance 
by a watchful and intelligent public. 

She must be able to discern the true way by 
the wisdom born of her experience and ever- 
increasing knowledge of child-life and child- 
hood’s needs. ‘‘Froebel’s gifts need to be 
enlarged,’’ is a rumor which comes to the ear of 
the nothinking kindergartner, and straight way, 
if she desires to be progressive, she makes 
mammoth blocks, wherewith to build more 
stately mansions for herself and her children, 
without considering whether size is the chief 
element involved in the use of the building gifts. 
Again she hears that the board work is too fine, 


if IS now over a quarter of a century since the 





asubstitute. Or, hear- 
ing that ‘‘psychological observations of children 
are natural. enemies of the teacher’s instinctive 
emotional attitudes’’ and that ‘‘love and sympa- 
thy and tact and patience’ are more important 
for a teacher, she may conclude that there is 
some inherent antagonism between psycholog- 
ical knowledge and love and tact and sympathy 
and patience and be comforted by the thought 
that the way of sympathy requires less exertion 
and is, ,after all safest. 

Others are warned of the dangers of artificial 
correlation and reason forsooth* that all connec- 
tions of thought must be pernicious, and so 
lapse into a desultory use of material, or at best 
retain a more or less mechanical relation, ground- 
ed in form and number. 

Conscious is the word Froebel uses to describe 
the parent or teacher who knows what onward 
development is to be effected in the child in 
harmony with the development of his whole life 
by means of the gift ‘‘chosen for him.’? Onlya 
conscious giver is able to give a good gift any- 
where. 

The kindergartner, conscious of the significance 
of any gift in its particular place in the series, 
and of the ultimate purpose of these play things 
as means of self-expression and free production 
should be able to judge how far illustrative work 
illustrates the child’s thought, not her own. 
She should be able to discover whether she sub- 
stitutes her own self-activity for that of the 
children. She should be competent to judge in 
individual cases whether the occupations she 
selects are too fatiguing or otherwise, whether 
they serve as means of genuine employment or 
no. She should decide whether her games con- 
form to Froebel’s ideal or are merely gymnastic 
exercises, and where the remedy lies. 

Who shall decide for her when to introduce 
any particular gift or occupation? Who is to 
select for her stories, songs and plays best suited 
to her particular group of children? Howisshe 
to become a conscious giver and therefore a wise 
giver? 

Obviously she grows in her grasp of princi- 
ples from her own study and assimilation of the 
same, and through her daily experience and her 
sympathetic and intelligent study and observa- 
tion of child life. It is not necessary that the 
kindergartner should weigh or measure, nor keep 
time records of work. Scientific work and results 
belong to the expert. Froebel himself indicates 
the kindergartner’s method of child study in 


these words: ‘In the mature development, and 
education of the child and especially in the effort 
to capacitate him for action, his own nature, life 
and energy must be the main consideration. 

We have no need to search for a Hiawatha 
‘‘core,’’-nor for any other core of concentration. 
Theliving, growing child with his many interests, 
his social activities and his universal relationships 
is the centre of the kindergarten plan of work. 

The kindergarten of to-day must be true to its 
own ideal,—that of culture. And culture im- 
plies a knowledge of the thing to be cultivated, 
—its nature and its needs,—and a wise selection 


of ways and means. 
ee 


Natural History. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25.) 
have seen the Arctic fox and Polar bear, with 
his thick white fur, ata little distance among 
the snow and ice they cannot be seen at all by 
the hunters, who are in search of them. 

The ptarmigan, a bird similar to our pigeon 
has pure white plumage in winter, for he lives 
where the ground is covered with snow, but in 
the summer, the white feathers drop out, and 
the bird is a grey-brown, a better color among its 
surroundings, to protect it from its foes. ~ 

The children can all find toads and lizards, 
and they will notice how similar they are in color 
to the bark of trees on which they are found. 
Most of the hanging cocoons which we find in 
the fall and winter are of a dull brown color 
looking so much like withered leaves, that we 
pass and repass them unnoticed, thinking that 
they are leaves, and indeed some caterpillars are 





Cocoon. 
so cunning as to use leaves for the outside of 
their swinging homes. These cocoons are really 
difficult to detect as they hang out on the end of 
the branches just like the leaves, until by some 
chance we discover their real nature. 








Our Combination Offer, which enables our readers to 
secure NorMAL Instructor, the Educational Independ- 
ent and the Pathfinder each one year, together with 
Craig’s Question Book (prepaid) all for $1.64, is one 
that every teacher should accept. It gives you the 
three best papers,in their respective classes, ublished 
together with an excellent and much need book,and 
all for less than half the regular price. 
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Purposes of Child Study. 





BY E. A. KIRKPATRICK. 





HE interest in child study has grown so 
rapidly in the last five years and so many 
classes of persons have joined in the move- 
ment simply because it is popular that the 

idea as to what different persons-are to gain 
from the movement is somewhat hazy and in- 
definite. It is desirable at the present time that 
all of those who take part in the movement 
should know just what they are trying to do. 
A brief discussion of the purposes which actuate 
those who clearly perceive what they are work- 
ing for, will therefore be profitable. 

The purposes most prominent in the minds of 
university professors and other scientists. who 
engage in the movement is similar to that actuat- 
ing all who engage in scientific investigations of 
any sort. They desire to establish general truths 
rather than particular truths. In other words 
the scientific student of children. wishes to find 


out what is true of all children of a certain age! 


and under certain conditions rather than to find 
out particular facts in regard to an individual 
child. He wishes to determine not only the 
common characteristics of children of different 
ages but also the laws governing the development 
from birth to maturity. He may desire to do 
this simply because of his love of truth and a de- 
sire to find out all the truths he can with regard 
to ene of the most interesting of created things, 
or the child may desire to find out these general 
truths because he sees they will be of practical 
value to humanity or will help in the develop- 
ment of other sciences in which he is interested. 
Probably the larger proportion of scientific stu- 
dents of children are persons interested in edu- 
cation who realize that if there is to be a science 
of education it must be founded upon the laws 
of mental development as determined by the 
study of children. 

The second purpose and the one prominent in 
the minds of a large proportion of persons in- 
terested in child study may be called the practical 
purpose, for the attempt is made to find out 
particular truths about individual children in 
order that they may know how best to direct and 
control the child’s activities. Parents and 
teachers everywhere desire to do the very best 
things that they possibly can for the children 
under their care and many of them see clearly 
that it is necessary for them to observe and un- 
derstand the children better than they have 
done before. Each child has his own character- 
istics and moods and no one can direct his train- 
ing to the best advantage who does not know 
and understand his peculiarities and needs. 
Hence parents and teachers are everywhere in- 
terested in the child study movement and trying 
to observe and understand the children under 
their care. 

The third purpose that is beginning to become 
prominent may be designated as the culture 
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purpose. It is now realized that the study of 
children and the results of investigations that 
have been made by scientists has a cultural value 
quite comparable with that obtained from the 
study of flowers and the results of investigations 
of botanists or with the study of any other sub- 
ject of general culture. The study of children is 
also of at least practical value as a preparation 
of life to any of the subjects commonly studied 
in high schools and colleges. The value ofchild 
study as a general culture study is not yet exten- 
sively recognized but it is quite universally ad- 
mitted among progressive educators that the 
study of children has a special culture value as 
a preparation for teaching. Just asa physician 
must study the body and the laws of health and 
disease ag a special preparation for the practice 
of his profession so the teacher should study the 
mind and the laws of mental development as a 
preparation for her special work of teaching. In 
all progressive normal schools and other schools 
for the training of teachers this fact is now rec- 
‘ ognized and child study is one of the prominent 
subjects in the course. Not only is the literature 
of the subject studied but laboratory practice is 
given in the direct observation of children in the 
| model and practice schools. A part of the atten- 
tion formerly given to subjects to be taught 
and methods of teaching is now given to a study 
of the children who are to receive the instruction. 

It is evident from the foregoing discussion that 
the scientific purpose is and should be the most 
prominent in the university, the practical pur- 
pose in the home and the school and the cultural 
purpose in normals and teachers’ training schools. 
This fact however has not been clearly recognized 
and many have thought that the teacher to en- 
gage in child study must attempt to make scien- 
tific investigations in regard to the nature of 
children in general. It has even been claimed 
that they were expected to make their school- 
rooms psychological laboratories for the investi- 
gations of scientific students of children. Many 
parents have also thought that they were ex- 
pected to make scientific observations that would 
be of value to scientists. Considerable time and 
energy has thus been wasted by teachers and 
parents in attempting to do what they were utter- 
ly unprepared to do. Itcan readily be seen 
that it would be very absurd for one who knows 
nothing about the science of chemistry to go into 
a chemical laboratory and make original investi- 
gations to discover new chemical truths but 
people have been somewhat slow in perceiving 
that it is even more absurd for one who knows 
little or nothing of physiology and psychology 
to attempt to make scientific investigations in 
child study for children are vastly more complex 
and difficult subjects of study than are the chem- 
ical elements. It does not follow from this 
however that parents and teachers can have no 
part in scientific investigations of child nature. 
They may give very great assistance by collecting 
facts which are not accessible to the scientist 
and may send them to him for tabulation and 
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classification and this may be done without in- 
terfering with the value of the regular school 


work, 
‘The habits of mind resulting from the different 


purposes of child study are in certain respects 
opposed to each other and in certain other re- 
spects in harmony. Where one has long engaged 
in child study for the purpose of discovering gen- 
eral truths his mind is necessarily withdrawn 
from individual peculiarities and concentrated 
upon the common characteristics which serve as 
a basis for generalization. Such a one may lose 
interest in the individual peculiarities of children 
and form a habit of not noticing them. On the 
other hand one who for many years has had _ his 
mind taken up with the management and control 
of individual children may lose the power to per- 
ceive the general principles that are illustrated 
in the individual acts. It is also true that one 
who has the cultural purpose in mind and stud- 
ies only the literature of the subject without 
studying children themselves may lack the power 
both of observing peculiar children and of gen- 
eralizing from the facts observed by others. 
These results however are not necessary or com- 
mon. Most observers have at least a part of the 
time more than one purpose prominent in the 
study of children. They are interested in the 
peculiarities of the individual child, in reading 
the results of scientific investigations and in them- 
selves making generalizations from facts brought 
to their notice and the study in one line helps 
them in others. Teachers and parents should, 
therefore, read as many of the results of the 
scientific investigations of child nature as_possi- 
ble, and should be ready to contribute facts that 
may be of value to a specialist investigating in 
any line of child nature, but they should remem- 
ber that the form of child study that is of the 
most immediate practical value to them is the 
study of the individual peculiarities of the chil- 
dren under their care. Only the teacher who 
knows her pupils can teach children, Others 
merely teach reading, arithmetic, ete. 
————~po__—_ 


The Study of the History of Education. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21.) 


through the centuries,—how sanitary require- 
ments are observed, how discipline is less brutal, 
how teachers are better trained, how courses of 
study are more practical and psychological, will 
be noted with deep satisfaction. This cannot 
fail to bring inspiration to the earnest teacher. 
Indeed, the history of education is full of inspi- 
ration from beginning to end. That is another 
reason why the young teacher should begin with 
it, for, if he has ho yearning for the great work 
of teaching, if his heart is not stirred by the 
efforts of Socrates, Fenelon, Comenius, Pestalozzi 
or Freebel to bless their race, he is not cut out 
for a teacher and the sooner he knows it the bet- 
ter. In my next article I shall discuss these 
topics and endeavor to draw some lessons from 
them, 
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Morro. The best way to keep children quiet is to 
keep them busy. 


LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 
. Write a short story about a dog. 
. Write a short story about a cow. 
. Write a short story about a cat. 
Write any story told to you by your mother. 
. Write any story you have read. 
. Write a short account of your last vacation. 
Write a short letter to a schoolmate. 
Make simple sentences by placing the name 
of the proper animal before each of the following 
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verbs :— 

bray caw pipe hum 
bark bay drone mew 
howl growl purr yelp 
beilow bleat crow moo 
coo scream low’ quack 
croak cackle hiss chirp 
neigh whinney chatter baa 
roar squeal hoot screech 
talk cry whine buzz 
grunt drum fly croak 
moan sigh twitter gobble 
run snarl sing caterwaul 
whistle bite scratch whine. 


9. Find out and write all you can about how 
or where the following birds build their nests :— 


Sobins Bobolinks Eagle Crows 
Woodpeckers Hawk Larks Finch 
Dove Bluebirds Orioles Quail 
Sw allows Sparrow Thrush. 


LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Have you ever seen a farm? 

2. Write the names of as many farmers as you 
can. 

3. Give the kinds of work that farmers do. 
What do we mean by agriculturalists ? 
Are there any factories near where you live ? 
What articles are made? 
IIave you ever scen a woolen mill? A shoe 
factory ? A machine shop? A flour mill? A saw 
mill? A carpenter’s shop? A printing office? 
Write short accounts of each you have seen. 

8. What do we mean by merchants? De- 
scribe the different kinds you can think of. 

9. Name the different kinds of articles they 
keep for sale. 

10. What things do these merchants buy ? 
11. Did you ever see or read about a gold mine? 

A silver mine? A coal mine? An iron mine? 
Give a brief description of those you have seen or 


ote 
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read about. 

12. Are there any mines in your State? Find 
out and give descriptions. 

13. Are there any fishermen near where you 
live? It so give kind of fish caught. 





points. 
the latter. 
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14. What kind of fish have you ever caught? 
Give short descriptions of your fishing trips. 

15. Are there any fruit-or orchards near where 
you live? Give kinds of fruit and what is done 
with them. 

16. Name any seaport cities in your State? 

17. Name the manufacturing cities in your 
State and things manufactured in each. 

18. Name the kind of forest trees that grow in 
your State. 

19." Where are the largest forests ? 

20. What kinds of wood do you burn? 

21. What wild animals are found in your 
State? 

22. Which of these have you seen ? 

23. What birds live in your State? 

24, Name all the flowers that you know grow 
in your State? 

FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 

Nore :—Have pupils find out and write brief biogra- 
phies. Require the why for names. 

1. Who was called the ‘“‘Great Pacificator ?’’ 

2. ‘‘Poor Richard?’ ‘‘Old Man Eloquent ?’’ 

3. ‘Great Admiral?’ ‘‘Father of New 
France ?”’ 
‘Indian Apostle ?’’ ‘‘Great Commoner ?’’ 
“Old Put?” ‘South Carolina Game-Cock ?”’ 
‘Light Horse Harry?’ ‘Swamp Fox ?”’ 
‘‘Bayard of theSouth ?”’ ‘Mad Anthony ?”’ 
‘Major Molly ?”’ “Brother Jonathan ?”’ 
‘John Bull?’ ‘Uncle Sam ?”’ 

10. ‘Sage of Monticello ?’’ ‘‘Old Hickory ?”’ 

11. ‘‘Mill-boy ofthe Slashes ?’”’ ‘‘Long Knife ?”’ 

12. ‘‘Sage of Kinderhook?’ ‘‘Rough and 
Ready ?” 

13. ‘‘Fighting Joe?’ ‘‘Rock of Chickamauga ?”’ 

14. ‘‘Father of his Country ?”’ ‘‘Little Giant?” 

15. ‘‘Legion Harry ?’’ ‘‘Lady Rebecca ?”’ 

16. ‘‘American Palladium?’ ‘‘American Fab- 
ius ?”” 

17. ‘‘Veto President?’ ‘‘Arch-rebels ?” 


PPPS 


CHIPS FOR THE TEACHER, 


1. Get to your school-room early in the 


morning to get things in readiness for the day. 


2. Give each pupil the ‘‘cheery’’? good morn- 


ing. 


8. Let the first twenty minutes in the morn- 


ing set the key-note for the day. 


4, lake an inventory of your strong and weak 
Emphasize the former, guard against 


5. Be a model for your pupils to imitate. 
6. Wear the school-room smile upon your 


face at all times. 


7. Study the individuality of each pupil. 
8. Cultivate self-control if you would control 


your pupils. 


9. Make your black-board work a model of 


neatness. 


AIDS FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL. 
Nore :—Under this head, from time to time, we will 


give names of such books as will answer queries sub- 
mitted to us by readers during the previous month. 
The books have been carefully selected after due com- 
parison with other works of like character. 








Lawrence’s International Law. This book con 
tains the latest and most complete discussion of 
the rights of intervention, rights of neutrals, 
duties of neutral to belligerent States, blockades, 
instruments and methods of warfare, contraband 
trade and privateering. From a study of this 
work one can easily see that the United States 
has ample precedents for its course relative to 
Spain and Cuba. This subject should receive 
due consideration now, both by teacher and pu- 
pil. 

Croton’s Experimental and Descriptive Physiology. 
This work marks a new era in the study of 
physiology. Function is studied prior to that of 
Anatomy. It abounds in practical directions 
for the study of organs and tissues. The direc- 
tions for experiments are clear and explicit. It 
is a working manual for teachers and pupils. 
The above published by D. C. Heath & Co., N. Y. 

Natural Philosophy. We heartily jected 
Avery's Series, published by Sheldon & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

School Management. White's School Manage- 
ment, American Book Co., N. Y. Dr. A. N. 
Raub’s School Management, Raub & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Methods of wong Prince’s Courses and 
Methods, Ginn & Co., N. Y. 

General History. ie s General History, 
Ginn & Co., N. Y. Fisher’s Brief History of 
the Nations, American Book Co., N.Y. Ander- 
son’s Manual of General History, Maynard, Mer- 
rill & Co., N. Y. 

English and American Literature. — Trish’s 
American and British Authors, Frank V. Irish, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Leaders in Production and Manufacture. 





COMPILED BY MRS. C. H. STANLEY. 





What State ranks first in the production of 
the following : ° 
Sugar ?—Louisiana. 
Cotton ?—Mississippi. 
Rice ?—Louisiana. 
Corn, wheat, etc. ?—TIllinois. 
Tobacco and hemp ?—Kentucky. 
Tar, pitch and turpentine?—North Carolina. 
Nickel ?—Missouri. 
Coal and iron ?—Pennsylvania. 
Copper ?—Michigan. 
Gypsum ?—Arkansas, 
Gold and quicksilver ?—California. 
Silver ?—Colorado. 
Wool ?—Ohio. 
Cattle ?—Texas. 
Sponges ?—Florida. 
Lumber ?—Washington. 
Zinc ore ?—New Jersey. 
Salmon ?—Oregon. 
Marble ?—Vermont. » 
Slate ?—Pennsylvania. 





























Be Content. 


ONG, long ago a robin anda butterfly talk- 
ed over their troubles one day. ‘‘How 
much nicer it would be to live in a house, 
as men do!’’ said the robin. ‘‘There’s a 

black cloud in the sky, and I’m sure it’s going 
torain. I’Il have tocuddle up under the leaves, 
and my feathers will be damp. I fear I'll take 
cold and lose my voice.’’ 

“‘T have to hide away, too, when it rains,” 
said the butterfly. ‘‘ ’Twould be a great pity if 
the water washed off my lovely powder, and a 
big shower might drown me.”’ 

- Miss Butterfly was quick witted. ‘‘Why not 
go to live in that house now? The window’s 
open.’’? And she flew in at once. The robin 
was more cautious. He lighted on the window- 
sill, and peeked around. ‘‘I don’t see any place 
for a nest.”’ 

“‘Pshaw! You don’t need a nest ina house,”’ 
said his gay little friend. So Master Robin flew 
in and perched on the first thing he found, which 
was a book; but he looked homesick. Miss 
Butterfly fluttered to a quill-pen, and made 
believe it was a flower. 

Pretty soon there were sounds, and _ robin 
listened as hard as he could. 


*‘O papa!’ achild’s voicesaid. ‘‘Look there! 


Sh-sh! Keep still. You’ll scare them! What 
a beautiful butterfly for your collection! And, 


papa, mayn’t I have the bird inacage? I’d 
like a robin with my canary.”’ 

A man’s voice answered low, ‘‘Run around 
outside, then, deary, and close the window softly, 
so they can’t get out.’’ 

Master Robin’s brains were wide-awake now. 
He spoke quickly : ‘That man’s an en—ento— 
well, I can’t say it; but he’s crazy on insects, 
and he’ll stick a pin through you, my lady. 
And that girl thinks she’ll put me ina cage! I 
guess not! Let’s fly !”’ 

Out they ilew, just as the little maid’s hand 
touched the sash. ‘They heard her cry of dis- 
appointment, as they dashed by her. 

‘‘O papa! they just went out likea flash ; and 
they’re both gone !” 

But Master Robin and Miss Butterfly laughed 
happily to be out again in the free air. The 
black cloud was gone, and the warm spring sun 
was shining on the garden beds of crocus and 
hyacinth. How beautiful it was out of doors ! 
Living in a house was not to be compared to it. 

‘‘Better be content where our Maker meant us 
to live,’ said Miss Butterfly. A wise after- 
thought of the highty-tighty little creature !— 
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An Example of True Courage. 


¢¢7,\ON’T speak to that fellow ; he’s a coward.” 
Two young soldiers of Company F, of the 
Seventh, were crossing the parade ground on 
their way to company quarters, and one had 
saluted and spoken to a comrade passing by. 

‘‘Why ; the boys in his company all seem to 
like him. What’s the trouble?”’ 

‘‘There was a drunken fellow in front of a 
saloon on Market street, last night, when this 
fellow from Company F came marching up. 
The drunken brute called him all sorts of names 
and dared him to fight, and he never even ans- 
wered, but turned the corner and came right 
over to Mack and me. 

‘‘T asked him why he didn’t lick the fellow, 
and he said he didn’t believe in fighting. 

*‘T guess you’re afraid to fight that drunken 
bully,’? said Mack. And he just simply said, 
‘‘T guess [ am.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said his hearer, he don’t look like a 
coward, ”’ 

Of course, this story soon spread through the 
garrison, and the young man was made the mark 
for the scoffs and jeers of a certain class among 
his fellows. 

In a little while, however, the regiment was 
called to the front, and his detractors were aston- 
ished to find their so-called ‘‘coward’’ was one 
of the bravest of the brave, and by his gallant 
conduct he proved that it was not cowardice but 
true Christian manliness that made him afraid 
to fight a helpless, drunken man.—The Jam’s 


Horn. 





+ 


The Story of the Dull Boy. 





ANCROFT, the magician, in an address at a 
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had caught and was examining, having dissected 
itinto parts. The truth dawned upoh the teacher. 
The boy’s mind ran to entomology. He was a 
born naturalist. The teacher said nothing, but 
that afternoon called up the entire class for gen- 
eral recitation. The boy’s appearance was as 
dull as ever. 

‘*‘Boys’ said the teacher, addressing the entire 
school, ‘I want to see how far your general 
powers of observation on trivial subjects go. 
For instance, you have all seen thousands of flies. 
Now, I want each one of you to tell me his im- 
pressions of a fly.’ 

‘‘Beyond the fact that a fly was a fly and had 
two wings, not one of the school could say any- 
thing further. At the first mention of the sub- 
ject the dull boy was all aglow. 
hand and snapped his fingers. He realized his 
superiority. It was his day. He told of the fly 
from a general and analytical standpoint, its in- 
terior and exterior construction, its habits, its 
food, its generation and its propensities. The 
rest of the school sat astonished. The boy went 
on and launched into a general description of 
| bugs and insects he had caught in the woods. 
| From that day the teacher encouraged his peculiar 
aptitude and troubled him no more with rules of 
grammar and arithmetic. She went into the 
woods with him and helped him in his studies of 
nature. She brought the attention of the school 
trustees to his case, and, to make a long story 
short, he was sent to Europe for study. In 
| Leipsic he was made moderator of the National 
Conservatory of Science. He held for a time an 
important position in the Smithsonian at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and he is now in Paris, one of the 


} 


| 


He held up his 





leading entomologists of the world.’’—Selected. 
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True Courtesy. 





press banquet lately, dwelt at some length 
upon a man’s natural aptitude to the vocation in 
life he pursued, and attributed asa result of so| 
many failures the fact that a majority of mankind | 
was following vocations not bent with its natural | 
inclinations. He told an interesting story illus- 

trating his meaning, from one of his schoolboy 
recollections, as follows : 

‘At my first school there was a boy to whom 
the teacher could not succeed in imparting the 
simplest rules of elementary knowledge. Try as 
she might, her efforts were failures. Her pa- 
tience, after numerous trials, turned to despair. 
One day, when he seemed duller than usual, she 
sent him from the recitation bench to his seat 
with asevere reprimand, promising to recommend 
his dismissal to the trustees. 

‘Shortly afterward she observed him bending 
over some pursuit at his desk. His eyes were 
lighted with an expression that seemed inspira- 
tion. Anxious to know the cause of this almost 
miraculous transformation from sloth that was 
sluggish to activity that was life, she passed down | 
the aisle by his desk on some pretext that would 
not disturb him, and found the cause of his glow- 





Sunbeam. 





ing study to be the examination of a fly which he 





ENERAL LEE was in the cars going to 
Richmond one day, and was seated at the 
end farthest from The 
were filled with officers and soldiers. 


x 


other seats 
An old 
woman poorly dressed, entered at one of he 


the door. 


stations, and, finding no seat, and having none 
offered to her, approached the end where the 
general was seated. He immediately rose and 
gave her his seat. 

Instantly there was a general rising each one 
offering his seat to the general. But he calmly 
said: ‘‘No gentlemen, if there was’ no seat for 
the infirm old woman, there can be none for me.’’ 

The effect wasremarkable.. One after another 
got out of the car. The seats seemed to be too 
hot for them, and the general and the old lady 
soon had the car to themselves. — 2x. 


The Instructor and ‘‘Life of Lincoln’’ 


Only 85 Cents. 
Read our new grand premium offer made elsewhere 
in this issue. There is given an opportunity to get the 
Instructor one year, together with a large and finely 
illustrated ‘‘Life of Lincoln” for only 55 cts. Or you 
can have Irving’s ‘‘Life of Washington” at the same 
price. Or you can receive the magazine and both of 
the books for only $1.10. Books delivered postpaid. 
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The Negro Race. 





HE Race problem has been and is one of the 
most serious questions that has confronted 
the American people. Ina recent address, 

Booker T. Washington, the greatest colored 

orator and educator of to-day gave his views as 


follows : 

“Our race is in toobiga hurry. The preachers want 
the title of D. D. before they know divinity. We want 
a biography before we have lived. Some want to take 
Latin and Greek who do not know the personal pro- 
noun in English. Some want post-offices who do not 
know how many stamped envelopes to give for eleven 
cents. Go to the farm ; stick to the farm.. We do not 
want to govern the country until we learn to govern 
the home.” 





Can Afford to Have a Cow. 





N AN illustrated anecdotal biography of 
President McKinley the Ladies’ Home Journal 
gives the following amusing anecdote of Mother 


McKinley. 

Just after the President’s inauguration he had his 
relatives who were in the city at a family dinner at the 
White House. It wasalarge company, and a very 
good dinner. Dear old Mother McKinley was there, 
but she was not very talkative. She was too happy 
for words. But she keptasharp eye on the dinner, 
and no detail of it escaped her. She was impressed by 
the quantity of cream served with the fruit and coffee, 
for she looked up at her son in her sweet way and said : 

“William you must keep a cow now.” 

Some ofthe younger members of the family party 
found it difficult to suppress a smile, but the President, 
with his usual tact and graciousness, replied : 

‘Yes, mother, we can afford to have a cow now, 
and have all the cream we can possibly use.” 





Earn Your Wages. 





HATEVER you do, make it worth your 
employer’s while to hire you. Never let 
the fact that others shirk, lower your desire to 
earn your wages. The Young Peoples Weekly re- 
lates the following about a boy who was an 


honest worker. 

One day after a severe storm a large number of men 
and boys were out on the roads of a country town to 
shovel out the drifts. Each workman was paid a 
quarter of a dollar an hour for his services ; and as may 
be supposed, there was no very strict watch kept on 
diligence. But one little fellow seemed to be working 
with all his might and his comrades laughed at him. 

“Why, Jim, are ye after the job of highway surveyor, 
or do ye expect to get more than the rest of us for put- 
ting in so?” , 

“Let’s put him out; he is shortening our job; 
*twon’t last till night, at this rate,’”’ laughed another. 

“T am getting man’s pay for the first time and mean 
to earn it,” said Jim resolutely. ‘‘I don’t suppose the 
town cares, nor that I shall get any more money at 
night ; but I shall feel a big sight better myself.” 

“‘You’ve begun right, Jim” said the surveyor, who 
was not very strict for the town, but had a business of 
his own where he appreciated workmen that had a 


conscience. 
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Miss Willard’s Kindness 








VERY pleasant story is contributed to the 
Washington Post about the kindness of Miss 
Frances E, Willard. 
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When the great temperance leader lay dead in Chica- 
go among the flowers near her was a bunch of violets 
from a Washington newspaper woman. 

“T never saw Miss Willard but once,”’ said the news- 
paper woman to me, the day she sent the flowers. ‘‘It 
was in a Western city. I was reporter on a local paper, 
discouraged, overworked, blue, homesick and altogether 
miserable, for I was only—well, I wasn’t out of my 
teens, and I had been away from home only a few 
months. 

“Miss Willard came to the city to organize a W. C. 
T. U. chapter. I was sent to her hotel to ask her 
something impertinent. Miss Willard was ill but sent 
word that I might come up. I found her sitting in an 
easy chair, very pale, but very sweet. I had only be- 
gun to tell my errand , when she rose and came toward 
me. She put her hands on my shoulders. 

‘* ‘Why, dearie,’ she said, how tired you look ! Take 
my chair child !’ 


“And I, well nobody had called me ‘dearie’ for so’ 


long, nobody had called me ‘child,’ that I—well I put 
my head on Frances Willard’s shoulder and cried it 
all out. I had never seen her before. I have never 
seen her since, but for the memory of those few words 
I say, ‘‘God Bless Frances Willard.’’ 


7.7. 


What a Daub of Ink Did. 





AMES GORDON BENNETT had a way of 
appearing in the composing and press rooms 

of the ‘‘New York Herald’? at the most unex- 
pected times and as his visits often resulted in a 
general ‘‘shake up’’ of the working forces of the 
paper, they were awaited with fear and trembling 
by the employees. The Success gives an amus- 
ing incident that occured in one of these visits in 
which a daub of printer’s ink was brought into 


good use. 

On one of these occasions, one of the pressmen, an 
excellent workman who had been there under the 
elder Bennett but was sometimes guilty of a lapse from 
sobriety, had a black eye and was in a quandary as to 
what excuse he should offer if Mr. Bennett should 
comment upon it. By asudden inspiration, he seized 
an ink roller and daubed some ink on his face, com- 
pletely covering the discoloration. Presently Mr. 
Bennett came into the pressroom, and, with the fore- 
man, Mr. Hays, went through the room, commenting 
on every detail and looking very sharply at every 
employee. When about to leave, he pointed suddenly 
to the inky pressman, and said, ‘‘Mr. Hays, what is 
that man’s name?’ The man quaked in his shoes 
until Mr. Bennett said slowly, ‘I want you to give that 
man three dollars a week more wages. He is the only 
man in the room who looksas if he had been working.” 





———+ 


A New Lincoln Story. 





HE Cleveland Plain Dealer relates the follow- 
ing Lincoln anecdote as given by a citizen of 
that city : 

He and his four brothers, all young men, were in 
the Federal army during the war and one of the 
brothers, 19 years old, after a particularly fierce cam- 
paign, found himself ina Washington military hospital. 

His mother came from Cleveland to do what she 
could to aid him. He passed the crisis of his iliness 
safely, and when he was well enough to be moved, his 
mother went to the White House to ask his discharge 
from the army. She had no letters of introduction, 
but her simple story was enough. She saw the Presi- 
dent, and in his kindly way he questioned her. She 
told the story of her five soldier boys, and when she 











had finished he stepped to hisdesk and wrote an order 
for the young man’s discharge, 

“Take that, madam,’’ he said, “‘and get your boy. 
Then bring him here. I want to talk with him.” 

He gave an order to a secretary, the President’s car- 
riage was brought around, and the mother rode away 
to the hospital. Then she and the convalescent youth 
rode back to the White House, where they dined. 
Later on the President handed the mother two railroad 
tickets to Cleveland and a document setting forth that 
it was his (the President’s) wish that the young man 
should be given a position in the Government Service 
whenever he desired it. 

For nearly a third of a century that war-time 
stripling has held an excellent office in the Treasury 
Department at Washington. 





Negro and Indian Soldiers. 





HE colored troops in the United States have 
proved themselves excellent soldiers. That 

the Indians are more afraid of negro soldiers than 
of white soldiers, is vouched for by the following 
interviews between an army officer and a reporter 


of the Washington Post. 

“The cavalry troop to which I belonged,’’ this 
gentleman said, ‘‘soldiered alongside a couple of troops 
of the Ninth Cavalry, a colored regiment, during the 
last Sioux troubles. We were performing chain-guard, 
—that is hemming-in duty,—and our task was to pre. 
vent the Ogallalas from straying from the reservation. 
If any of them attempted to pass, we had authority to 
prod them with our bayonets. 

“The result was that the white troop often had to 
perform the risky job of forcing back armed six-foot 
savages with the bayonet, and there were some very 
dangerous moments ; but the black troops alongside 
had no such trouble. While the Indians were contin- 
ually crowding upon the white soldiers, they let the 
blacks entirely alone. 

“Moreover, the black troops obtained from the 
Indians ten times as much general obedience about the 
camps as the white ones did. The Indians would 
fairly jump to obey the uniformed blacks. One day a 
black sergeant saw a minor chief, who was sunning 
himself at the door of his teepee, send his squaw with 
a couple of pails down to the creek to get water. The 
black sergeant walked up to the lazy savage and prod- 
ded -him. 

“‘‘fLook aheah !’ he exclaimed, ‘jes’ shake yo’ no- 
*count bones an’ go tote dat watah yo’se’f! Yo’ heah 
me ?”” 

‘“‘The Indian did not understand the words, but he 
comprehended perfectly the gestures, especially when 
the black man took the pails from the woman’s hands 
and put them into those of her lord and master. He 
went after the water, and at an astonishingly rapi 

”? . 

During the Pine Ridge troubles, when the Indians 
were on one occasion in line of battle the duty of 
charging them was confided to the two black troops. 
The negroes began to yell as soon as they started, and 
their yell went on increasing with every jump of their 
horses, until it seemed to the listening white soldiers 
as if the air were rent with the screams of ten thousand 
demons. 

As soon as the Indians caught sight, through the 
cloud of alkali dust, of the black faces and open mouths 
of the charging blacks, and got the full effect of this 
mounting roar, they broke and fled, and were soon 
surrounded and disarmed. The chiefs afterward con- 
fessed that the braves were scared by the awful 
howling of the black troopers. 

These black soldiers can*fight as well as they can 
howl. Their record on the plains hag been one of 
absolute intrepidity. 
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The Secret of Good Looks. 





*‘As a rule women wash their faces too 
frequently,” says Euphemia Woods in 
*‘How to Have a Fine Complexion” in 
the July Woman’s Home Companion. 

“Tt is far from being the best way to 
clean the face, more especially where 
rain-water cannot be procured. That 
may be used quite frequently, but soap 
should not be applied oftener than three 
times a week. Pure, imported castile 
soap, such as surgeons use, should be 
given the preference. Use it at night 
only, and with hot water, then rinse the 
face with clear, cold water. In the 
morning cold water should be used in 
preference to hot. If you do not have 
rain-water, throw a pinch of powdered 
borax into the wash-bowl, but use it 
sparingly if your skin is more alkaline 
than acid. You can discover this by 
wiping your face with litmus-paper when 
you are perspiring. Blue litmus-paper 
tuns red when it touches an acid, and 
the red paper turns blue when exposed 
to an alkali. Onno account must you 
use soap on your face except with rain- 
water. Soap in hard water forms a scum 
which, even though quite invisible,clogs 
the pores, often causing pimples and 
blackheads, and always giving the skina 
faded appearance. Throw away powders, 
washes, pomades, lotions of every de- 
scription. Without doubt there are some 
very good preparations on the market, 
but how are you to know that you are 
using the one that best suits your skin? 
A skin that is distinctly acid requires 
very different preparations from the one 
that is alkaline. 

“Tt is not generally known that it is 
the action of the sun on the natural oils 
of the skin that causes tan and sunburn. 
If a healthy woman could keep this oil 


- wiped off as it accumulates she might 


always havea pretty complexion, provid- 
ed so much friction did not irritate the 
skin. One reason why the skin on the 
body is so much nicer than that on the 
face is that the clothing supplies the 
friction necessary to keep the pores of 
the skin from clogging. Finally, if you 
want a nice complexion you must take 
plenty of sleep in a well-ventilated room, 
stop worrying, bathe frequently and 
perspire a little every day. No lotion is 
better than perspiration, but it must not 
be allowed to-dry on the skin.” 


————___~>o——_— 


A Touching Scene. 





Thave seen the American flag in many 
countries and circumstances. I have 
seen it floating at the head of a great war 
squadron. I once saw it carried, ragged 
and wet with blood, but triumphant, 
from a battle field which was strewn with 
the corpses of men who had died to 
defend it. But nowhere has it seemed 
to me more touchingly and impressively 
used than in a homely little scene of 
which { happened to be a witness during 
the Civil War. 

In August, 1863, I was going from West 
Virginia to Philadelphia through Penn- 
sylvania The south-bound trains that 
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summer were heavily loaded with troops 
and provisions for the army, but going 
back they carried few passengers. 

At Pittsburg, when the train rolled 
into the station, a great, silent crowd 
waited for it. A splendid funeral-car 
stood in the background surrounded by 
troops, and the street was filled by along 
line of closed carriages. A volunteer 
officer in the Union army, who had been 
a man of influence and high position in 
Pittsburg, had been killed in the last 
battle, and now his native city mourned 
for him and did him honor. 

The coffin, rich in decorations and cov- 
ered with flowers, was reverently borne 
from the car. The troops presented 
arms ; the standards, draped with black, 
were lowered, and the air was filled with 
the solemn music of funeral marches. 
After a short delay, the train rolled on 
its way. 

Late that afternoon it stopped at a 
little station among the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. The station-house was but a 
rough shed ; a pig was rooting under the 
platform. In the background was a 
squalid cabin in a potato-patch. The 
whole landscape spoke of barrennessand 
helpless poverty. 

Standing on the platform was a woman, 
a poor country girl. She wore an old, 
patched gown that clung limply to her 
thin body, and a calico sunbonnet which 
she had thrown back that she might 
better watch the train. A little bare- 
footed boy clung to her, but she did not 
heed him. Her face was pinched and 
bloodless. She leaned forward, staring 
with childish, dilated eyes into each car 
as it passed. 

There was a grating sound as the train- 
men dragged a rough pine box from the 
freight-car and laid it on the platform. 
The woman went up to it, and withouta 
word ora tear dropped down and clasped 
her arms about it. There was not aman 
on the train who did not uncover his 
head, but she saw nothing of the many 
strange, pitying eyes fixed on her. 

Her boy came to her, crying, ‘‘Where 
is papa? You said he would come !’? 

She did not hear or answer; only 
clasped the box closer. 

The tragedy was so squalid, so hopeless, 
that the onlookers saw only its cruelty. 
Why should this poor farm-boy be struck 
down, and this helpless wife and her 
child be left to struggle and to suffer? 
Why need there be this waste of human 
life? Just then a man ran out of the 
station carrying a tattered old flag, and 
spread it proudly over the box. 

And at the touch of it, it seemed to us 
who watched, as if our Country laid her 
hand on the poor coffin and said : 

“Thisismy son. He died for me. Pay 
reverence to him.”’ 

The train steamed slowly away. The 
setting sun threw its low light over the 
lonely group on the _platform—the 
woman and her child and her dead—but 
the flag ennobled this poor martyrdom. 
Never in the triumphs of peace or fury 
of battle did it express with more empha- 
sis the majesty of our Country than when 
it claimed the poor volunteer as its son, 
one of its heroes to be honored for all 





time.— Youth’s Companion, 















A Remarkable Offer 


Every Teacher Should Take Advantage of it. 


NOTE: The regular price of Craig’s Question Book is $1.64, post- 
paid. See what we will give you for this amount. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, one year $ .50 
THE PATHFINDER, one year = $1.00 
EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, one year $ .50 
CRAIG'S QUESTION BOOK (Postpaid) $1.64 


Total $ 3.64 


Special Offer—All For $1.64. 


We will send the three papers above listed for one year (to the same or different addresses) 
together with Craig’s Question Book for $1.64. As this is the regular price of the Question 
Book alone you will recognize the liberality of this offer. 

CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK is the most popular, the most helpful and the most reli- 
able Question Book ever published. It treats over twenty separate subjects, thoroughly 
covering everything taught in the common schools of America. Every question is fully 
and correctly answered, and as a help in preparing for examinations, reviews, etc., it has 
no equal, 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is before you, and needs no description. It is a dollar paper 
furnished at 50 cents a year and aims to give its readers the best obtainable matter regard- 













less of cost. 

THE PATHFINDER is published in Washington, D. C., isa weekly paper devoted to 
current events, and has no equal as a real help to teachers who wish to keep up with the 
times. Being printed at the National Capital it has the best possible facilities for gathering 
news promptly. We always recommend it as the best current events paper published. 

EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT is published at Edinboro, Pa., and is designed for 
supplementary reading. Itis published weekly and always comes to its thousands of 
subscribers heavily laden with the choicest matter obtainable for the purpose for which it 
is intended. It has no equal in this special line. 

We recommend all the above as being the best in their res ive classes and are 
very glad, indeed, to be able to offer them to our readers on s0 favorable terms. 

Note :—If the other publications are not desired, the INSTRUCTOR and Question Book will be 
Surnished for 98c and postage which is 14 cents extra. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


























Advice to Travelers 


* * & & 


The next time you go to Cleveland, Ft. Wayne, Chicago, 
or any point in the West, try the Nickel Plate Road, the pop- 
ular through car line. Through vestibule Wagner buffet 
sleeping-cars, Boston to Chicago via Fitchburgh and West 
Shore roads. Solid through trains of elegant day coaches, 
baggage-cars and vestibuled Wagner buffet sleeping-cars, 
New York to Chicago via West Shore Road, and through ves- 
tibuled palace day coaches and buffet sleeping-cars, New 
York to Chicago via Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
The dining-cars and meal stations on the Nickle Plate road 
are operated by the Company, thus insuring the best of ser- 
vice at reasonable rates. ‘Trains are lighted by the celebrated 
‘‘Pintsch gas,’’ are heated by steam, and the day coaches are 
in charge of uniformed colored porters to render assistance to 
travelers, especially to ladies and children. 

temember that the Nickel Plate Road is the Short Line 
between Buffalo and Chicago, and that rates are from $1.50 
to $3.00 lower than via other lines. Tickets are on sale at 
_ all the principal ticket offices, or for any information, address 
F. J. Moore, General Agent, 291 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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READ OUR NEW GRAND 
Two Books Which Every 











Life of Lincoln 


320 Large Pages 
150 Illustrations 


This Book, postpaid, and the Instructor for 85¢, 


Complete Biography of Abraham Lincoln. 


HIS is a complete biography of the great Emancipator, covering his life from its lowly beginnings in the Kentucky cabin, through the hardships of his boy- 
I hood, the rough experience as a frontiersman, the hard work of his early manhood with its varied, humble occupations, his beginnings in the law, entrance 
into politics, his development into the successful lawyer, the skillful debater, the great statesman, up to his career as President during the: exciting and 
wearying days of the Civil war, and down to the dark day of his martyrdom at the hands of an assassin. The wonderful story is graphically told in a most in- 
teresting and instructive manner. The book is from the pen of a gifted author, and the material was gathered from every fruitful source : speeches, letters and. 
documents examined, the homes and offices where he lived and labored visited, ‘the men and women who knew him intimately questioned—making the work a 
true picture of his life and character, valuable for the historian and the student. 


LINCOLN’S SPEECHES AND PAPERS. by anything a biographer can say~ There armany Sal Gehamsed cottade tain Linsotn'c pentioes Od pipes 
in this volume. 


LINCOLN’S STORIES Lincoln was famous as a story teller, and some of his strongest points in intercourse with men were emphasized by a striking anec- 
« dote which fitted the occasion A large number of these anecdotes given in the connection which called them forth are given place in 


; these pages. 
TRIBUTES T0 LINCOLN A number of tributes paid to the character and life of Lincoln by great thinkers and orators are given. Among these is the 
« Oration delivered by President McKinley. This is one of the much-admired addresses of the President and it is a very de- 
sirable addition to this book to have it thus included and permanently preserved, 


_The Volume Has the Value of Other Lincoln Biographies Costing 
From $3.00 to $5.00. 


This is the first complete oy a of Lincoln offered to the public at such liberal terms. The book has 320 large pages, each 7x9} inches. The 100 engrav- 
ings are finely executed and are features of special value. Many of the scenes and localities connected with his early life are shown, giving a clearer recognition 





of the hard conditions by which it was surrounded, and there are a large number of portraits of Lincoln and the men who were closely associated with him and 
the great events of his time. The book is printed on fine paper, with clear, readable type and is equal in contents and exteht to other biographies of his cost- 
ing from $3.00 to $5.00 per copy. 


Life of Lincoln postpaid (or Lite of Washington) and Instructor one year for 85c, 
Both of the Above Books Delivered free to any Address 
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1 Teacher Should Possess. 





Life of Washington 


335 Large Pages 
Over 100 Illustrations 


This Book, postpaid, and the Instructor for 85c. 





Irving’s Biography of George Washington. 


HIS “Life of Washington’’ is written by Washington Irving, the prince of American authors, and it has long been held as one of his greatest productions. 
Dealing with the facts of history and biography, the thrilling events of the time which it depicts and the prominent part which his hero bore in them are 
used by the author in such a manner as to produce a work intensely interesting to the reader as well as highly valuable to the student. It has the charm of 

romance with the reality of history. It is a full and comprehensive biography of the man as well as largely a history of the times. Washington is shown as a 
boy in his Virginia home, as a student, a young surveyor, a brave, fearless man, an Indian fighter, a Virginia planter, anger soldier, Commander-in-chief of 
the Revolutionary Army, lover, husband, friend, neighbor, citizen, the first President of the United States and the ‘‘Father of his Country.”’ 


WASHINGTON’S FAME , Lincoln said of Washington that his was ‘“‘The mightiest name on earth,’’ and Garfield gives his tribute, that ‘Eternity alone 

1 will reveal to the human race its debt of gratitude to the peerless and immortal nameof Washington.’’ History and tradition 

are explored in vain for a parallel to the character of Washington. In the annals of greatness he stands alone and the noblest 

names of antiquity lose their luster in his presence. It is the duty of every teacher and every pupil of history to read and study the work and character of this 
man to learn why he so justly receives the plaudits of all writers and speakers. 


y ALUE OF BIOGR APHY It has been well said that of all books and_.all teachers, none are equal to the biographies of great and good men to inspire and 

» encourage the young, upon whom rest the responsibility and future welfare of the nation. Recognizing the force of this statement 

and desiring to provide standard biographies of the acknowledged two greatest Americans so that every teacher in the land un- 

rovided with such could easily secure them, we have purchased 50,000 of these books at a price which enable us to offer them upon the liberal terms here shown. 

We hope we shall have to buy 50,000 more, and that every one of our 100,000 subscribers will avail themselves of this great opportunity. Let every teacher be- 

come thoroughly familiar with the lives of such men as these and he cannot help but use its facts and lessons in his work to the great good of those under his 

care. The offer should also be specially attractive to hosts of the older pupils to whom the — reading of a journal like the Insrrucror would be of incalcuable 
benefit and the possession and study of one or both of these books be i tualeine and upbuilding force. 


THIS BOOK Is illustrated with over 100 engravings depicting stirring battle scenes with the British and Indians, exhibitions of bravery and courage, portraits 
of generals, pictures of forts, headquarters, and colonial scenes, the whole forming a valuable pictorial history of the life and times of Washing- 
ton. It is printed upon fine paper, in clear readable type, has 335 pages each 7x9} inches, containing reading, equal to most books of 700 pages. 

It is fully equal in contenis and construction to biographies of Washington sold at from $3.00 to $10,00 per copy. 
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(elf Your Subscription to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR has not yet expired and you desire to take advantage of this grand book offer 
now, you need not wait. Send your remittance for one or both as desired and your subscription period will be extended one year. 


Life of Washington postpaid (0 Ue ot Lincon) and Instructor one year for 85c, 
and the Normal Instructor One Year for only 54.10. 


Dansville, New Yok. 
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About Fathers, 





When fathers jump up and they holler, 
‘‘Here, Jim! you rascal, you scamp !”’ 
And hustle you round by the collar, 


And waggle their canes and stamp, 


You can laugh right out at the riot— 
They like to be sassed and dared ; 

But when they say, ‘“‘James,” real quiet— 
Ooo—oo—that’s the time to be scared ! 





. But they sent him home, and ne’er again ° 
—St. Nicholas, | "TOY A Basi Special Offer ! 
ay he assume a warrior 8 part ; nid oth entes Ber 4den 
BNE tcl od coh NE To-day the women shun him, for or more Report S| 9 
Alas, he’s got a cigarette heart ! oo panckiegen Eaok ana 
What Matters It ? ’ Catenee IR Twillsend you FREE 
oe THE GEM DICTIONARY 
to be presented at the, 
a 1 t to the stu- Anauthorativehand- book 
A rare and lovely flower, one day, Root iovier the hichens of 11,000 words. Correct 3 ; 
Bloomed in a garden by the street, Books. ay ag famed 2 + 


And people passing by that way, 
Its beauty praised,and fragrance sweet. 


Far up the lonely mountain side, 
Where never foot of man had trod, 

A flower, in beauty, bloomed and died, 
Seen only by the eye of God. 


Out in the world, an active life 
A ruling power was with men, 
And, after all its toil and strife, 
Came tributes grand of tongue and pen. 


A woman in obscurity, 

Through years of poverty and pain, 
Lived out, in blameless purity, 

A life the world would call in vain. 


What matters it, down here, to us, 
If fame and honors we have none; 
If we’re a mere anonymous, , 
But gain, at last,our Lord’s “‘well done?” 
—Epworth Herald. 
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Turned Down. 





He goes about from day to day, 

With downcast eyes and weary air ; 
And yet a month ago he might 

Have had his pick among the fair. 


He went away, with martial tread, 
To help set stricken Cuba free ; 

No man among the soldier band 
Was more admired than he. 





Give me the pleasure of a book, 

An ample shade, a running brook, 
A piping bird, and splashing trout 
And wild flowers shining all about ; 
Then even kings would envy me, - 
So full of joy my life would be. 


With cheerful heart and cloudless brain, 
No breath of care, no touch of pain, 
Arcadian summer soft and light 

A cooling breeze and skies most bright ; 
Then little birds would envy me, 

So full of joy my life would be. 


In careless ease there let me lie, . 
The happiest man beneath the sky, 
There idly scan some book of old 
Filled with a poet’s thoughts of gold ; 
Then blushing brides would envy me, 
So full of joy my life would be. 
—Charles T, Lusted. 
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examinations, attendance, deportment, etc. Tasty 5 
two or more dos, > 
15c per doz. postpaid. Why not begin ournextterm 
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wish better results in your 
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SIZE OF CARDS, 344x644. 
Printed in red and black on assorted co! 
of fine quality Bristol Board, sample i. 
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weights and measures,and 
other useful information. 

Cloth Bound—Price 50c 4 
berty St., Dansville, N. Y. 4 
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$3 Necktie Light. 
WE UNDERSELL ALL ON EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Headquarters for Electric Novelties. 


$4 Bicycle Light, $2.25. 


Battery Table Lamp. 
$2.75 Complete. 


Agents wanted. 


, THE FOUR LEADING ELECTRIC NOVELTIES. 





$6 Bicycle Light, $2.75. 
Send for New Catalogue, Just out. 
PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIRERS. 
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TROUBLE KILLERS--Every Teacher Should Have Them--See Special Price, S 


= You all 


Know what 
Busy Work Series is. 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which:are printed 
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Showing a bright boy and girl eagerly studying the Busy Worx Srrtres. 
A glance at their faces shows the work not a task, but a pleasure. 





practical questions suitable for all grades up to the sixth. These leaflets are de- 
voted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) 
and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each 
fifty are put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case. 


THE OBJECT of the Busy Worx Series is to provide profitable work for 


oralalLe® 
Until further notice Busy 
WoRK SERIES will be given 
free asa premium for se- 
curing one new subscriber. 
We want to double our list @ 
this year. Do yousee the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. 


address for only 85c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or 


idle pupils and to use for reviews. Thous- 









ands are using them with great success. 
Postpaid $1.20. 

SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year 
and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any 





when renewing your subscription. 


Address 
Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


“A SNAP SHOT.” 
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The Critic. 





A little seed lay in the ground, 
And soon began to sprout ; 

‘Now which of the flowers all around,” 
It mused, “‘shall I come out?” 


“The lily’s face is fair and proud, 
But just a trifle cold ; 

The rose, I think, is rather loud, 
And then, its fashion’s old. 


“The violet is very well, 
But not a flower I’d choose, 
Nor yet the Canterbury bell— 
I never cared for blues. 


‘‘Petunias are by far too bright, 
And vulgar flowers beside ; 

The primrose only blooms at night, 
And peonies spread too wide.”’ 


And g0 it criticised each flower, 
This supercilious seed ; 
Until it woke one summer hour, 
And found itself a weed. 
—Christian Advocate. 





+@]o 
A Leak in the Dyke. 





A STORY OF HOLLAND. 





The good dame looked from her cottage 
At the close of the pleasant day, 
And cheerily called her little son 
- Outside the door at play : 
“Come, Peter, come! I want you to go, 
While there is light to see, 
To the hut of the blind old man who lives 
Across the dyke, for me ; 
And take these cakes I made for him— 
They are hot and smoking yet ; 
You have time enough to go and come 
Before the sun is set.’’ 
* * * * * 
He was stopping now to gather flowers, 
Now listening to the sound, 
As the angry waters dashed themselves 
Against their narrow bound. 


- “Ah! well for us,’’ said Peter, 


“That the gates are good and strong, 
And my father tends them carefully, 
Or they would not hold you long!’’ 
*¥ * * * * 
But hark! Through the noise of waters 
Comes a low, clear, trickling sound ; 
And the child’s face pales with terror, 
And his blossoms drop to the ground. 
He is up the bank in a moment, 
And, stealing through the sand, 
He sees a stream not yet so large 
As his slender childish hand. 
°Tis a leakinthedyke! Heisbutaboy, 
Unused to fearful scenes ; 
But, young as he is, he has learned to 
know 
The dreadful thing that means. 
A leak in the dyke! The stoutest heart 
Grows faint that cry to hear, 
And the bravest man in all the land 
Turns white with mortal fear. 


And the boy! He has seen the danger, 
And shouting a wild alarm, 

He forces back the weight of the sea 
With the strength of his single arm? 

He listens for the joyful sound 
Of a footstep passing nigh ; 

And lays his ears to the ground to catch 
The answer to his cry. 
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And he hears the rough winds blowing, 
And the waters rise and fall, 

But riever an answer comes to him, 
Save the echo of his call. 

He sees no hope, no succor, 
His feeble voice is lost ; 

Yet what shall he do but watch and wait, 
Though he perish at his post ? 

*. * * % * 

The good dame in the cottage 
Is up and astir with the light, 

For the thought of her little Peter 


Has been with her all night. 
* * * * * 


{| Her neighbors are bearing between them 


Something straight to her door ; 
Her child is coming home, but not 
As he ever came before ! 


‘“‘He is dead !”’ she cries; ‘‘my darling !”’ 
And the startled father hears, 

And comes and looks the way she looks, 
And fears the thing she fears : 

Till a glad shout from the bearers 
Thrills the stricken man and wife— 
“Give thanks, for your son has saved our 

land, 
And God has saved his life !’”” 
So, there in the morning sunshine. 
They knelt about the boy ; 
And every head was bared and bent 
In tearful, reverent joy. 


*Tis many a year since then ; but still, 
When the sea roars like a flood, 
Their boys are taught what a boy can do 
Who is brave and true and good. 
For every man in that country 
Takes his son by the hand 
And tells him of little Peter, 
Whose courage saved the land. 
Phebe Cary. 


—————_ oo 


Grateful Courtesy. 





An old gentleman lately rose in the 
electric cars and offered his seat to a 
mere girl. She saw his age and grace- 
fully declined to let him stand for her. 
His friend beside him asked in wonder 
what made him offer his place to a strong 
young miss like that. 

‘Last year,’’ said the old gentleman, 
“T got hurt by falling from my carriage, 
and I wore my arm in a sling for some 
weeks. Whenever I got into a crowded 
car after that, I was sure to receive the 
offer of aseat from some young lady or 
girl. My evident feebleness appealed at 
once totheir sympathy. Their kindness 
was so genuine and so constant that I 
cannot forget it. I offer my place now 
to every one of their class as a tribute to 
that beautiful kindness.”’ 

Any manifestation of sympathy or 
courtesy to the aged is sure of apprecia- 
tion. In this country, men and boys 
will generally rise for the othersex. May 
that habit never become uncommon! 
The same respect shown by a girl to her 
elders is especially grateful. For kind- 
ness from one who is accustomed to 
receive it has peculiar value. A girl is 
never more lovely and womanly than 
when she bestows little acts of attention 
upon old people. They give pleasure 
that lasts long after the occasion that 
called for them has passed away.— Young 





People’s Weekly. 








Can You Use Photographs? 





One Doz. 40 cts. ; Three Doz. $1.00 ; Additional, 30 cts, per Doz. 


The above cut shows the exact size of the work we send out, though it does not show 
the beauty of the embossed card. Please observe that these P hotographs are of a very 
different order from the usual photograph advertised as cheap. They are not of the 

tage stamp picture” style. They are regular photographs, mounted upon a card 3x3% 
inches, showing a wide border around the photograph proper. They willserve every 
purpose of a gift or memento that a larger and more expensive photograph would, 


Photographs for Teachers ; For Pupils ; For Everybody. 


Photographs are always considered as especially acceptable mementos from teacher 
to pupil, and with these a teacher can present one to each pupil at very slight expense. 
Pupils desire to exchange photographs at close of school, and can do it nicely by the use 
of these pictures. Anyone will find these pictures suitable for presentation to their 
friends. 

Photographs sent for copying returned without injury. Sample Free. Agents Wanted. 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


eb wae a % a3) : é ~ fe is : 
END us a cabinet-size Photograph and we will ¢ opy it exactly, except in size, mount 
it on a fine white embossed photograph card, and mail to you at the following prices : 
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Lovely 
Complexion 


HOW IT CAN BE OBTAINED. 
FULL PARTICULARS AND TRIAL PACKAGE FREE. 


: 
La di d Ge tl g How can you — 
a Hes an en! emen §_ FRECKLES, PIMPLES, ¥ 
DDY SKIN, MOTH, WRINK- yw 
kp NOs 4 be oe of facial disfigurements, when 
aoe using DR. BOTOT’S COMPLEXION WAFERS you can 
+) possess BEAUTIFUL FEATURES BRILLIANT EYES and ¥ 
a@ LOVELY COMPLEXION? It gives an ap oaranee of 
(% GRACEFUL ROTUNDITY, A P LY, BLOOM NG PUR- 
pe SS - Aga ITY, which is ever the admiration of the candle sex. : a 
se “Sv makes the BEAUTIFUL still more BEAUTIFU L, and restores the 
; Ou BLooM OF HEALTH and LoveLiness to the faded cheek. It MM 
° makes a lady of thirty ap 4 but twenty. Dr. Botot’s Waf- 
ers are @ face tonic, a cleanser, removing all the impure matter from the pores of the skin, leaving 
itas in girlhood. NO LEAD, BISMUTH OR ARSENIC USED. By its use, Moth, Free kies, Tan, 
Excessive Redness, Discolorations and Eruptions of every nature soon disappear, ' never to return. 
It beautifies without injury, removing all SALLOWNESS, FRECKLES, UNSIGHTLY BLOTCHES and Rep- 
NESS FROM THE SKIN, and restores the bloom and freshness of youth. 


Ladies a These wonderful wafers are just the preparation to beautify your FACES, NECKS, ARMS and 
® HANDS. This matchless remedy will enable you to enhance the charms of your young years 
and endow you with the BLOOM OF YOUTH if of mature years. Dr. Botot’s Complexion Wafers are per- 
fectly harmless. It is impossible to give a full description in an advertisement, Write today, giving name and 

. O. address, and we will forward a descriptive circular by mail, gy in a plain envelope, and a trial of 
these wonderful Wafers ABSOLUTELY FREE, Inclose stamp for postage, A 


Capital Drug Company, Box 535 Augusta, Maine. 
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PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 
all afflictions of 


oyna i little higher in mere cae 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
= or it.”’ Removes alle odor of perspir- 
ation, Delightful after shaving. Sold 
here, or mailed on receipt of 25e. Get Mennen's ths 
staal. Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., "3. 
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Ventilate 


Homes and School Rooms 
and secure Health and comfort by using 


s * Globe Ventilators or Globe 
Ventilated A Ridging. 
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Send for 

Circulars. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

Globe Ventilator Co., re N. ¥. 


SOOOPGOOS 


SPEAK QUICK! 


Ai Stereopticon at Halt Price! 


Owing to the rapid development of our 
ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR busi- 
ness, we are CLOSING OUT our Stere- 
opticon Department, embracing Electric 
Arc Lamps, Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns 
and Slides ina great variety. 

Send for “ bargain ’’ circular, also infor- 
mation about ACETYLENE GAS. 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. E: 6, 


3 to 7 West 29th St., - New York. 
OOD or Metal Workers 


without steam powercan save 
time and money by using our 


n . 
Hand” Power Machinery 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

A—Wood-working Machinery. 

B—Lathes, etc. 

SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
97 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Rupture Cured, 


4, Worn NIGHT and 
Gg DAY. Perfect comfort, 
protection, Every one 

m tured should read our 
W full Illustrated 
tear on Rupture. Valn- 
able information. Sent 
ER, securely sealed. 
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PATENTED. FR 
G. V. House M1’g. Co., 744 Broadway, New York. 





EARN A COLD RING 
By seriende Ioiba, BAKer’sS 1eas, 


or sell 25 lbs. for Ladies’ or 







for Boys’ Nickel Watch and 
Chain ; 150 lbs. for Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s High - Grade 
Bicycle; 10 lbs. for Camera. 
Express Prepaid. Send 
$Speinghel particulars. 
ppt. 90 id, Mass. 


ASTH MA cure 


fheveqonre. anfe andspeedy cure for that distress- 
_ and dangerous disease, asthma, no matter how 
deep seated it m —f be. To convince any sufferer of its 
virtue, I will maila trial pac e. Relief 

8 Ws nt gud complete cure certain. rite at once to 
»M.D., Box828, Augusta, Me, 
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NORMAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 
time-servers are being excluded from the 
ranks, until there is growing up among 
tlie teachers themselves such a desire for 
thorough professional preparation as can 
but result in a general advance. This 
spirit of progress is manifest in an in- 
creased study of good literature and a 
general use of educational and current 
events journals, while through the work 
of the Inspiration Institute, Teacher’s 
Reading Circle, and the Summer School, 
pedagogy is coming to be something more 
than a meaningless term and an era of 
rational psychology has at length arriv- 
ed. Child study, nature study, the re- 
lation of home and school, are each being 
discussed with great profit. The three- 
fold nature of the child is being taken 
into consideration ; and ‘‘Mothers’ Meet- 
ings,’’ in country as in the city, are com- 
ing to be one of the factors in establish- 
ing harmonious relations between the 
home and school, as also are entertain- 
ments gotten up for the laudable purpose 
of providing funds for new library books. 
The increasing interest in district libra- 
ries is another hopeful sign of the times. 

One very helpful production of recent 
date is the practical Report of Committee 
of Twelve which was appointed by the 
National Educational Association to in- 
vestigate the rural school problem. This 
report promulgates the sensible idea that 
“the course of study should not be the 
Procrustean bed on which to stretch the 
work of the school in order to gain uni- 
formity,’’ and treats of gradation, classi- 
fication, and the relation of the rural 
school to its environment along two main 
lines ; viz., conditions now existing and 
changes that seem practical. By cour- 
tesy of the committee we obtained the 
use of the plates and sent out 15,000 re- 
prints among our teachers, from the dis- 
semination of which we hope much good 
may result ; and in our recently revised 
State Manual and Course of Study we 
have endeavored to conform as largely as 
possible to the ideas advanced by this 


committee. 
Another recent publication by our De- 


partment is an outline for the use of con- 
ductors of our State Teachers’ Institutes. 
It has been most carefnlly planned for a 
two years’ series, and its use is expected 
to give more definite and practical aim to 
the work. Conductors are supplied with 
this and with copies of the Special Day 
booklet, the State Manual and Course of 
Study, the Report of Committee of 
Twelve, and the Elementary Science 
bulletins issued by the U. S. Experiment 
Station located at our State Agricultural 
College ; for the latter institution affili- 
ates with the rural school by a law of 
1897 somewhat as our University and 
State Normal College do with the high 
schools. These bulletins are furnished 
our Department in lots of 25,000. Allin- 
stitute conductors are expected to follow 
the lines indicated by these various pub- 
lications, thus unifying the work. As 
teachers are given to understand that 
future examination questions will follow 
the same trend, they are made to feel 
that the summer institutes will be prac- 
tical and of immediate benefit. 


The Central Michigan Normal, estab-| pr J. w. 


INSTRUCTOR. 


its entire aim is the preparation of teach- 
ers for the rural schools. A large class 
just graduated from this institution will 
doubtless do much to demonstrate the 
benefit derived from professional train- 


ing. 


The State Board of Health. likewise |- 


shows great interest in rural school work 
and supplies every teacher with sanitary 
bulletins published monthly, giving di- 
rections concerning the restriction and 
treatment of communicable diseases, and 
the teaching of physiology and hygiene 
is given a very practical trend. 

Thus it may be seen that much is being 
done for the rural schools of Michigan, 
and the outlook is a hopeful one. Col. 
Parker truly says ‘“‘Education which is 


worthy the name, generates the power | 
that penetrates life and makes it better.’” 


So as our educational methods are with 
every decade becoming better adapted to 
the farmer’s needs, we look forward to 
the day when our rural schools will so 
develop the child that he shall not mere- 
ly possess power to handle himself and 
his materials, but with a quickened per- 
ception of his environment and its possi- 
bilities, shall make of life something far 
grander than a continuous round of sow- 
ing, planting, and reaping, forever put- 
ting an end to the readiness with which 
country youths accept positions in the 
city, be they ever so petty and nar- 
rowing, in a desire to escape the weari- 
some monotony of rural life. 
++ 

A promise should be made with caution 
and kept with care. A promise should 
be made with the heart and remembered 
with the head. A promise is the off- 
spring of intention and should be nur- 
tured by recollection. A promise and 
its performance should, like a true bal- 
ance, always represent a mutual adjust- 
ment. A promise delayed is a justice 
deferred. A promise neglected is an 
untruth told.—The College Journal. 


—————~@e_—_—_- 
A Successful Teacher. 








Every teacher desires to be successful, 
but an important question arises :—How 
may we succeed? In the first place, it is 
necessary to get each pupil interested in 
his school work and then keep him 
thus interested throughout the term. 
Thousands of teachers obtain satisfactory 
results by using Report Cards, as they 
not only get and keep the pupil interested 
but bring the parents in touch with the 
teacher and create a greater desire on 
their part for the improvement ot their 
children. 

The Report Cards sold by Chas. E. 
Gardner, 20 cents per single dozen and 
15 cents per dozen in larger quantities, 
(See ad. on page 36) are best adapted for 
obtaining above results, and should you 
adopt them in your school you will 
insure yourself of success. 





Drunkenness is a Disease. 


Will send free Book of Particulars how to cure 
“Drunkenness or the Liquor Habit,” with or with- 





out the knowledge of the patient. Address, 
HAINES, No. 439 Race 8t., Cincinnati, O. 


lished at Mount Pleasant, is another agen-] 
cy from which much is expected, since |} 











A. W. FABER. 


Manufactory Established 1761. 


Lead Pencils, Colored Pencils, Slate 
Pencils, Writing Siates, Steel Pens, 
Inks, Pencil Cases in Silver and in 
Gold, Stationers’ Rubber Goods, Rul- 
ers, Colors and Artists’ Materials. 

Send 15 cts, for samples ; mention- 
ing this paper. 


78 Reade St., New York, N. Y. 
Manufactory Established 1761. 
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SEND FOR IT! 


66 rompouND OxYG@EN—Its Mode of Action and 
Results.’’—is the title of a book of 200 pages, 
published by Drs. Starkey & Palen, which gives to 
all inquirers full information as to this remarkable 
curative agent, and a record of surprising cures in a 
wide range of chronic cases—many of them after be- 
ing abandoned to die by other physicians. 
Will be mailed free to any address ? —- 
RS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch St., Phila., Pa. Room C, 
Please mention this paper. 


$600 TO $900 PER YEAR 


and allexpenses. Salary paid weekly to our Gen- 
eral Agents who travel and appoint local agents on 
our Popular Publications. We still need a few more. 

We employ ladies or gentlemen. A very healthful, 

pleasant and profitable business for teachers or others 
desiring a change. If interested, send stamp for ap- 

plication blank and receive full information. If you 
cannot travel, write for terms to local agents and find 
out how to make money spare time. Onr books sell, 
C. W. STANTON CO., 324 Dearborn St.,Chicago. 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Write now for new catalogue. 
It’s free and will tell you about 
thestock we grow and ourprices, 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 150 ACRES. 


THE GEORGE A. SWEET NURSERY CO.. 
Box 1885, DANSVILLE, N Y 


AMUEE'S HORSE CLEANER 


Makes a Coat Like Velvet, 


For grooming horses, dogs 
and cows.No brush or comb. 
No flies, fleas, lice, mange or 
dandruff. Keeps hair like 
velvet. Ask dealer, or 1 gal. 
sent for $1.50. Satisfaction 
: ne gaa or money re- 


* TOLEDO SPECIALTY CO. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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| TRY iT FREE 


\ AR $50 Arlington Machine for 
mee Stingers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
An y and 27 otherstyles. Allattachments FREE 
| We pay freight. Buy from factory. Save 
# agents large profits. Over 100,000 in use. 
C ea and testimonials FREE, 
a Py once, Address (in fall), 


168-164 West Van Hance Bte Wn aid CMe, 


=. Warranted 
Ten Years 
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Sone EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


When writing mention NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
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A Little Visitor. 





I spied her in my garden ; 
Clasped tightly in each hand, 
She held a monstrous posy ; 
Her dimpled cheeks were rosy ; 
She smiled and begged my pardon 
When near her I did stand. 


“T’ ve come to pay a visit,” 
She said ;—the pretty dear !— 
“For thirty long, long days, sir ; 
And aren’t you glad I’m here ?” 


‘Now, what may be your name, please ?”’ 
I gently did demand ; 
“And whose are all these flowers ?”’ 
She said, ‘‘Why, they are ours! 
I’m June. Last night I came, please, 
Straight from the Summer Land.” 
—St. Nicholas. 


——————~ao—_—_— 
Their Own Names. 





I knew a charming little girl, 
Who'd say, “‘Oh, see that flower !”’ 
Whenever in the garden 
Or woods she spent an hour, 
And sometimes she would listen, 
And say, “Oh, hear that bird !’”’ 
Whenever in the forest 
Its clear, sweet note she heard. 


But then I knew another— 
Much wiser, don’t you think 7— 
Who never called the bird a ‘‘bird,”’ 
But said the “‘bobolink,”’ 
Or “‘oriole,”’ or ‘‘robin,”’ 
Or ‘‘wren,”’ as it might be : 
She called them by their first names, 
So intimate was she. 


And in the woods or garden, 
She never picked ‘‘a flower,” 
But ‘“‘anemones,’’ ‘‘hepaticas,”’ 
Or “‘crocus,’’ by the hour. 
Both little girls loved birds and flowers, 
But one love was the best ; 
I need not point the moral, 
I’m sure you see the rest. 


For would it not be very queer, 
If when, perhaps, you came, 
Your parents had notthought worth while 
To give you any name? 
I think you would be quite upset, 
And feel your brain a-whirl, 
If you were not ‘‘Matilda Ann,” 
But just “a little girl.” 
—Independent. 





+2—+ 
An American Girl’s Snap-Shot 
at the Czar. 





Miss Lilian Bell, of Chicago, is the first 
and only American girl who has been 
permitted to make a photograph of the 
Czar of Russia. She went to St. Peters- 


_ burg a few weeks ago on a sightseeing 


tour for The Ladies Home Journal, but 
was informed by her friends that her 
visit was untimely; that nearly every 
great show-place in the Empire was 
closed to visitors at that season. With 
winsome determination and energy,char- 
acteristic of the American girl, she set 
about to remove the obstacles that beset 
her path as a sightseer, and in a short 
time every door was open to her. Even 


bowed acquiescence to her unusual re- 
quest to be permitted to make a photo- 
graph of him, and paused an instant 
before her camera as he passed in pro- 
cession the spot where the fair Chicagoan 
with her camera awaited to take a snap- 
shot. Miss Bell tells of her famous 
exploit in the July Journal. 


+o 
Just a Few Questions. 








“I took my boy for a trip on a 
Plymouth Sound steamer a short time 
ago,’’ writes a correspondent. ‘‘Here is 
what he asked me in the course of the 
voyage : 

‘* ‘Ts that water down there any wetter 
than the water in the Atlantic ocean ?’ 

‘¢ ‘What makes the water wet?’ 

‘“« ‘How many men could be drowned 
in water as deep as that ?” 

“* <Tfa mamma fish couldn’t get any 
worms in the water for the little fish, 
would she go ashore and dig for them ?’ 

‘* ‘Ts that big man with the gold but- 
tons on his coat the papa of all those 
men who do whatever he tells them to?’ 

‘* ‘Suppose a whale came along and sat 
for three days on an oyster shell, so that 
he couldn’t open his shell, would it 
suffocate the oyster?’ ”’ 


——_+-2@————_—— 
The Golden Rule. 





Edith had a new hat with which she 
was much pleased. She wore it one day 
on an errand to a neighbor’s, and it 
began to rain by the time she reached 
the neighbor’s house. She did her errand 
on the doorstep, the lady not thinking 
toask herin. Then she said, solemnly : 

“If I was a lady and owned a house, 
and a little girl, five years old, with a new 
hat, came to doan errand when it rained, 
I would ask her to walk in a little while 
and keep her hat dry !’”” 

The lady saw the point.—Reformed 
Church Record. 


—_—_——raeo—__—_—_. 


‘What is a furlough ?”’ asked a Colum- 
bus (Ohio) teacher. ‘‘It means a mule,”’ 
was the reply of Mary. ‘Oh, no,” 
replied the teacher, ‘‘it doesn’t mean a 
mule.’”’ ‘Indeed, it does !’’ said Mary. 
“TI have a book at home that says so.”’ 
‘‘Well,”’ said the teacher,now thoroughly 
interested, ‘‘you may bring the book to 
school; and we’ll see about it.’? The 
next day Mary brought the book, and in 
some triumph opened toa page where 
there was a picture of a soldier standing 
beside a mule. Below the picture were 
the words, ‘Going Home on his Fur- 
lough.””—Selected. 


—- +s ____. 


How’s This. 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
ease of Catarrh that can not be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, aud believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and fin- 
ancially able tocarry out any obligations made 
by their firm. 

West & TruAx, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall's Catarth Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Testimonials sent free. Price 75c. 





the great White Czar of all the Russians 





per bottle. Sold by all Druggists, 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 
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vou 1OO FAT 


If so, why pot luce your weight and be comfortable. Obesit pre 
disposes to uble, Paralysis ,Liver Diseases ,Constipation , Rheu- 
matism, Apoplexy, etc., and is not only dangerous, but extremely 
annoying to people of refined taste. Our remedy is simple, safe, pleas- 
ant to take and not e nsive. DON’T do or take anything FS 
hear from us; we can tell eae how to MAKE REMEDY AT HOME, 
at atrifling cost. The following are afew of thousands who have been 
reduced in weight and greatly improved in health by its use: 

/ Vj Mrs. Helen Weber, Mariette ,O.REDUCED 40 lbs 
Miss M. Wall, Ferry, Mich. ” 65 ‘‘ 
Mrs. O.Bliss,Rochester,N.¥ 
W. Pollock, Hartington ,Neb, 
MissM.Nobles, Racine, Wis., 
We are going to give away, barrels and 
me 26pounds and I feel better 


cow ihaai sare or sees. BARRELS OF SAMPLE BOXES FREE 


just to prove how effective, pleasant and safe this remedy isto reduce 
weight. If you want one, send us your name and address atonce. IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY IT. Each box is sent in a plain sealed package C—g 
with no advertising on it to indicate what it contains. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. -HaLu CuEmicat Co., D Box, St. Louis, Mo, 


of Altoona,Pa., says:"TIt reduced 











Fo tai P 14kt. gold ; Ink flow adjustable. Reduced price, $1.00 and $1.50. Satisfaction, 
un in ens, or money refunded. Agents wanted. R.W. WHITNEY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Special rates to Clergymen and Teachers ; References R. E.j McK isson, Mayor or Judge W. B. Nerv, 
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DREADFUL F I TS 


“Not to take a cure for an otherwise fatal disease is to commit suicide.” 


ul |““Epilepsy 

iy \ LJ Explained” 
Ulustrated Book, 

Price Si. 


Pamphlet on 
Epilepsy Free. 





















Ifyou suffer from Fits, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ Dance, Vertigo, etc., have children or relatives that doso, or know 
People that are afflicted, My New Discovery, EPILEPTICIDE, willcure them, and all you are asked to do is to 
fend for & Free Bottle and to try it. Iam quite prepared to abide by the result. {It has cured thousands where 
@verything else has failed. Please give name, postoffice and express address 

W. H. MAY, M. D., May Laboratory, 96 Pine St., New York City, U.S.A 


PIMPLES e AND e FRECKLES 
ARE THINGS OF THE PAST. 
Package of Wafers and Cake of Soap Ten Cents 
’ : A yer e of Dr. Campbell’s World-Famous Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and 
a cake of Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Complexion Soap can be obtained this month for 
the small amount of Ten cents, in silver orstamps. Send your ten cents to-day to. 
H. B. FOULD, Department 39, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


HAVE YOU 20: 
Symptoms? 


Fluttering, Palpitation, or Skipping Beats(always due to weak or diseased heart); 
Shortness of Breath from going up stairs, walking, etc. ; Tenderness, Numbness, 
or Pain in left side, arm, or under shoulder blade; Fainting Spells, Dizziness, 
Hungry or Weak Spells; Spots before the Eyes; Sudden Starting in Sleep; 
Dreaming, Nightmare; Choking Sensation in Throat; Oppressed Feeling in 
Chest; Cold Hands and Feet; Painful to Lie on Left 
Side; Dropsy ; ouening of the Feet or Ankles (one 
= of the surest signs); Neuralgia Around the Heart. Sud- 

den deaths rarely result from other causes. 

Every day you read or hear of some one dropping dead, 
: Statistics fully prove that one person out of every 
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cage WEAK on DISEASED 
E HEART. 


Three fourths of the persons thus afflicted are not aware of 

? | the fact, and thousands of deaths annually occur of persons 

oe who have been wrongfully treated for troubles of the 

al Stomach, Lungs, Kidneys, and Nerves, which are 

= 2 © almost certain to become affected. Dr. Austin Albro’s Heart 
Tablets are daily curing thousands of cases in every stage of heart 
disease. They are worth their weight in gold to every sufferer, and 
a legal guarantee to cure is sent with every box. 


A Grand Offer! Medicine S«-+ -ree! 


To satisfy the doubtful and convince the skeptical, I will send a trial box of my 
paid, absolutely free of charge, to any person having any of the above-mentio 
should send their name and post-office address at once, for prompt action is neces 
way affected. Enclose stamp for postagee Address, Dr. AUSTIN ALBRO, B 
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PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and pate bay 


ope ti little higher in price than 
toorthless substitutes, but a reason 

for it.” Removes all odor of perspir- 
ation. Delightful after shaving. Sold 
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Ventilate : 

4 
Homes and School Rooms 
and secure Health and comfort by using 


~ Globe Ventilators or Globe $ 
Ridging. 


% Ventilated 






% Send for 
Circulars. 


4) MANUFACTURED BY 
¥ o- Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. ¥. 








SOOO GOOPOIOOOOOOOS 


SPEAK QUICK! 


A Stereopticon at Halt Price! 


Owing to the rapid development of our 
ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR busi- 
ness, we are CLOSING OUT our Stere- 
opticon Department, embracing Electric 
Arc Lamps, Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns 
and Slides ina great variety. 

Send for “bargain ’’ circular, also infor- 
mation about ACETYLENE GAS. 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. E: 6, 


3 to7 West 29th St., -° New York. 


yoo or Metal Workers 


without steam nape d can save 
time and money by using our 


Foot and H 
Hand” Power Machinery 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

A—Wood-working Machinery. 

B— Lathes, etc. 

SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
97 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Rupture Cured, 


Worn NIGHT and 
AY. Perfect comfort, 
protection. Every one 
ruptured should read our 
NEW full Illustrated 
book on Rupture. Valnu- 
able information. Sent 
ER, securely sealed. 














PATENTED. FR 
G. V. House M1’. Co., 744 Broadway, New York. 





EARN A COLD RING 
By selling amoigso™ Baker’s Teas, 


or sell 25 lbs. for Ladies’ o 







0. 
ie pore, Hien el Watc hand 
Chain ; 150 Ibs. for Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s High - Grade 
Bicycle; 10 lbs. for Camera. 
Express Prepaid. Send 
ig ee particulars. 
& (Dept. 29 ringfield, Mass. 


ASTH MA cure 


haveasure, safe and speedy cure for that distress- 
g and dangerous Ee asthma, no matter how 
deep seated it m = convince any sufferer of its 
virtue, I wil maila trkel pack: free, Reli 
s instant and complete cure certain. Write at once to 
.G. KINS »M.D., Boxs28, Augusta, Me- 
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(CONTINUED FroM PAGE 11) 
time-servers are being excluded from the 
ranks, until there is growing up among 
tlie teachers themselves such a desire for 
thorough professional preparation as can 
but result in a general advance. This 
spirit of progress is manifest in an in- 
creased study of good literature and a 
general use of educational and current 
events journals, while through the work 
of the Inspiration Institute, Teacher’s 
Reading Circle, and the Summer School, 
pedagogy is coming to be something more 
than a meaningless term and an era of 
rational psychology has at length arriv- 
ed. Child study, nature study, the re- 
lation of homeand school, are each being 
discussed with great profit. The three- 
fold nature of the child is being taken 
into consideration ; and ‘‘Mothers’ Meet- 
ings,’’ in country as in the city, are com- 
ing to be one of the factors in establish- 
ing harmonious relations between the 
home and school, as also are entertain- 
ments gotten up for the laudable purpose 
of providing funds for new library books. 
The increasing interest in district libra- 
ries is another hopeful sign of the times. 

One very helpful production of recent 
date is the practical Report of Committee 
of Twelve which was appointed by the 
National Educational Association to in- 
vestigate the rural school problem. This 
report promulgates the sensible idea that 
‘the course of study should not be the 
Procrustean bed on which to stretch the 
work of the school in order to gain uni- 
formity,’’ and treats of gradation, classi- 
fication, and the relation of the rural 
school to its environment along two main 
lines ; viz., conditions now existing and 
changes that seem practical. By cour- 
tesy of the committee we obtained the 
use of the plates and sent out 15,000 re- 
prints among our teachers, from the dis- 
semination of which we hope much good 
may result ; and in our recently revised 
State Manual and Course of Study we 
have endeavored to conform as largely as 
possible to the ideas advanced by this 


committee. 
Another recent publication by our De- 


partment is an outline for the use of con- 
ductors of our State Teachers’ Institutes. 
It has been most carefnlly planned for a 
two years’ series, and its use is expected 
to give more definite and practical aim to 
the work. Conductors are supplied with 
this and with copies of the Special Day 
booklet, the State Manual and Course of 
Study, the Report of Committee of 
Twelve, and the Elementary Science 
bulletins issued by the U. 8S. Experiment 
Station located at our State Agricultural 
College ; for the latter institution affili- 
ates with the rural school by a law of 
1897 somewhat as our University and 
State Normal College do with the high 
schools. These bulletins are furnished 
our Department in lots of 25,000. Allin- 
stitute conductors are expected to follow 
the lines indicated by these various pub- 
lications, thus unifying the work. As 
teachers are given to understand that 
future examination questions will follow 
the same trend, they are made to feel 
that the summer institutes will be prac- 
tical and of immediate benefit. 

The Central Michigan Normal, estab- 
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lished at Mount Pleasant, is another agen-] 
cy from which much is expected, since] # 


its entire aim is the preparation of teach- 
ers for the rural schools. A large class 
just graduated from this institution will 
doubtless do much to demonstrate the 
benefit derived from professional train- 
ing. 


The State Board of Health likewise |- 


shows great interest in rural school work 
and supplies every teacher with sanitary 
bulletins published monthly, giving di- 
rections concerning the restriction and 
treatment of communicable diseases, and 
the teaching of physiology and hygiene 
is given a very practical trend. 

Thus it may be seen that much is being 
done for the rural schools of Michigan, 
and the outlook is a hopeful one. Col. 
Parker truly says ‘“‘Education which is 


worthy the name, generates the power | | 


that penetrates life and makes it better.’” 
So as our educational methods are with 
every decade becoming better adapted to 
the farmer’s needs, we look forward to 
the day when our rural schools will so 
develop the child that he shall not mere- 
ly possess power to handle himself and 
his materials, but with a quickened per- 
ception of his environment and its possi- 
bilities, shall make of life something far 
grander than a continuous round of sow- 
ing, planting, and reaping, forever put- 
ting an end to the readiness with which 
country youths accept positions in the 
city, be they ever so petty and nar- 
rowing, in a desire to escape the weari- 
some monotony of rural life, 


——_— +e —___ 


A promise should be made with caution 
and kept with care. A promise should 
be made with the heart and remembered 
with the head. A promise is the off- 
spring of intention and should be nur- 
tured by recollection. A promise and 
its performance should, like a true bal- 
ance, always represent a mutual adjust- 
ment. A promise delayed is a justice 
deferred. A promise neglected is an 
untruth told.—The College Journal. 


—_——__.-_ +> ____ 
A Successful Teacher. 





Every teacher desires to be successful, 
but an important question arises :—How 
may we succeed? In the first place, it is 
necessary to get each pupil interested in 
his school work and then keep him 
thus interested throughout the term. 
Thousands of teachers obtain satisfactory 
results by using Report Cards, as they 
not only get and keep the pupil interested 
but bring the parents in touch with the 
teacher and create a greater desire on 
their part for the improvement ot their 
children. 

The Report Cards sold by Chas. E. 
Gardner, 20 cents per single dozen and 
15 cents per dozen in larger quantities, 
(See ad. on page 36) are best adapted for 
obtaining above results, and should you 
adopt them in your school you will 
insure yourself of success. 





Drunkenness is a Disease. 


Will send free Book of Particulars how to cure 
“Drunkenness or the Liquor Habit,” with or with- 
out the he of + patient. Address, 

DR. J. W. HAINES, No. 439 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 




















A. W. FABER. 


Manufactory Established 1761. 


Lead Pencils, Colored Pencils, Slate 
Pencils, Writing Siates, Steel Pens, 
Inks, Pencil Cases in Silver and in 
Gold, Stationers’ Rubber Goods, Rul- 
ers, Colors and Artists’ Materials. 

Send 15 cts. for samples ; mention- 
ing this paper. 


78 Reade St., New York, N. Y. 
Manufactory Established (761. 
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SEND FOR IT! 


66 romPpounD OxyY@EN—Its Mode of Action and 
Results.’’—is the title of a book of 200 pages, 

published by Drs. Starkey & Palen, which gives to 
all inquirers full information as to this remarkable 
curative agent, and a record of surprising cures in @ 
wide range of chronic cases—many of them after be- 
ing abandoned to die by other physicians. 

Will be mailed free to any address on application. 

D ARKEY & P ’ 
1529 Arch St., Phila., Pa. Room C. 
Please mention this paper. 


$600 10 $900 PER YEAR 


and allexpenses. Salary paid weekly to our Gen- 
eral Agents who travel and appoint local agents on 
our Popular Publications. We still need a few more. 

We employ ladies or gentlemen. A very healthful, 

pleasant and profitable business for teachers or others 
desiring a change. If interested, send stamp for ap- 

plication blank and receive full information. If ou 
cannot travel, write for terms to local agents and find 
out how to make money spare time. Onr books sell. 
C. W. STANTON CO., 324 Dearborn St.,Chicago. 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Write now for new catalogue. 
It’s free and will tell you about 
thestock we grow and ourprices, 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 150 ACRES. 


THE GEORGE A. SWEET NURSERY CO.. 
Box 1886, DANSVILLE, N Y 


AQWEE'S HORSE CLEANER 


Makes a Coat Like Velvet, 














For grooming horses, dogs 
and cows.No brush or comb. 
No flies, fleas, lice, mange or 
dandruff. Keeps hair like 
velvet. Ask dealer, or 1 gal. 
sent for $1.50. Satisfaction 

ar eng or money re- 


rf TOLEDO SPECIALTY CO. 
Toledo, Ohio. 





TRY IT FREE 


ne fe $19. 
Singers (Made by us) $5, $11.50, s13 
and 27 otherstyles. All attachments FREE 
We pay freight. Buy from factory. Save 
—— large profits. Over 100,000 in use. 
Catalogue and ———— FREE, 
Write at once. Address On ‘0 ol 
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A Little Visitor. 





I spied her in my garden ; 
Clasped tightly in each hand, 
She held a monstrous posy ; 
Her dimpled cheeks were rosy ; 
She smiled and begged my pardon 
When near her I did stand. 


“T’ ve come to pay a visit,” 
She said ;—the pretty dear !— 
“For thirty long, long days, sir ; 
And aren’t you glad I’m here ?”’ 


“Now, what may be your name, please ?”’ 
I gently did demand ; 
“And whose are all these flowers ?”’ 
She said, ‘“‘Why, they are ours! 
I’m June. Last night I came, please, 
Straight from the Summer Land.” 
—St. Nicholas. 


ao 
Their Own Names. 





I knew a charming little girl, 
Who'd say, “Oh, see that flower !”’ 
Whenever in the garden 
Or woods she spent an hour. 
And sometimes she would listen, 
And say, “Oh, hear that bird !”’ 
Whenever in the forest 
Its clear, sweet note she heard. 


But then I knew another— 
Much wiser, don’t you think ?— 
Who never called the bird a “‘bird,”’ 
But said the ‘‘bobolink,”’ 
Or “‘oriole,’”’ or ‘‘robin,”’ 
Or ‘‘wren,”’ as it might be : 
She called them by their first names, 
So intimate was she. 


And in the woods or garden, 
She never picked ‘‘a flower,”’ 
But “‘anemones,’’ ‘‘hepaticas,”’ 
Or ‘‘crocus,’’ by the hour. 
Both little girls loved birds and flowers, 
But one love was the best ; 
I need not point the moral, 
I’m gure you see the rest. 


For would it not be very queer, 
If when, perhaps, you came, 
Your parents had notthought worth while 
To give you any name? 
I think you would be quite upset, 
And feel your brain a-whirl, 
If you were not ‘Matilda Ann,” 
But just “‘a little girl.” 
Independent. 


—_+o-+——__ 
An American Girl’s Snap-Shot 
at the Czar. 





Miss Lilian Bell, of Chicago, is the first 
and only American girl who has been 
permitted to make a photograph of the 
Czar of Russia. She went to St. Peters- 


_ burg a few weeks ago on a sightseeing 


tour for The Ladies Home Journal, but 
was informed by her friends that her 
visit was untimely; that nearly every 
great show-place in the Empire was 
closed to visitors at that season. With 
winsome determination and energy,char- 
acteristic of the American girl, she set 
about to remove the obstacles that beset 
her path asa sightseer, and in a short 
time every door was open to her. Even 
the great White Czar of all the Russians 
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bowed acquiescence to her unusual re- 
quest to be permitted to make a photo- 
graph of him, and paused an instant 
before her camera as he passed in pro- 
cession the spot where the fair Chicagoan 
with her camera awaited to take a snap- 
shot. Miss Bell tells of her famous 
exploit in the July Journal. 


> 
Just a Few Questions. 








“T took my boy for a trip on a 
Plymouth Sound steamer a short time 
ago,’’ writes a correspondent. ‘‘Here is 
what he asked me in the course of the 
voyage : 

‘* ‘Ts that water down there any wetter 
than the water in the Atlantic ocean ?” 

“¢ ‘What makes the water wet? 

‘“« ‘How many men could be drowned 
in water as deep as that ?’ 

‘* ‘Tf a mamma fish couldn’t get any 
worms in the water for the little fish, 
would she go ashore and dig for them ?” 

** Ts that big man with the gold but- 
tons on his coat the papa of all those 
men who do whatever he tells them to?’ 

‘* ‘Suppose a whale came along and sat 
for three days on an oyster shell, so that 
he couldn’t open his shell, would it 
suffocate the oyster?’ ”’ 


—$—_+@+————— 
The Golden Rule. 





Edith had a new hat with which she 
was much pleased. She wore it one day 
on an errand to a neighbor’s, and it 
began to rain by the time she reached 
the neighbor’s house. She did her errand 
on the doorstep, the lady not thinking 
to ask herin. Then she gaid, solemnly : 

“If I was a lady and owned a house, 
and a little girl, five years old, with a new 
hat, came to doan errand when it rained, 
I would ask her to walk in a little while 
and keep her hat dry !” 

The lady saw the point.—Reformed 
Church Record. 


+e 


“What is a furlough ?”’ asked a Colum- 
bus (Ohio) teacher. ‘‘It means a mule,’’ 
was the reply of Mary. ‘Oh, no,” 
replied the teacher, “‘it doesn’t mean a 
mule.’’ ‘Indeed, it does !’’ said Mary. 
“I have a book at home that says so.” 
‘‘Weil,’’ said the teacher,now thoroughly 
interested, ‘‘you may bring the book to 
school ; and we’ll see about it.’’ The 
next day Mary brought the book, and in 
some triumph opened to a page where 
there was a picture of a soldier standing 
beside a mule. Below the picture were 
the words, ‘‘Going Home on his Fur- 
lough.’’—Selected. 


——————+ @e—___——— 


How’s This. 

We ofier One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
ease of Catarrh that can not be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, aud believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and fin- 
ancially able to carry out any obligations made 
by their firm. 

West & TruUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall's Catarth Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Testimonials sent free. Price 75c, 





per bottle. Sold by all Druggists, 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 





ARE 


vou |OO FAT 


If so, why got eee your weight and be comfortable. Obesity pre- 
disposes to Heart uble, Paralysis, Liver Diseases ,Constipation ,Rheu- 
matism, Apoplexy, etc., and is not only dangerous, but extremely 
annoying to people of refined taste. Our remedy is simple, safe, p 
ant to e and not expensive. DON’T do or take anything until you 
hear from us; we can tell you how to MAKE REMEDY AT HOME 
at atrifling cost. The following are afew of thousands who have been 
reduced in weight and greatly improved in health by its use: 

f Mrs. Helen Weber, Mariette ,O.REDUCED 40 Ibs 

Mrs. M. Wall, Ferry, Ty bi 65 ‘‘ 
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Mrs. C.Bliss, Rochester 73 
W. Pollock,Hartington,Neb, sr 50 
MissM.Nobles, Racine, Wis., a 54 
We are going to give away, barrels and 


crs sewer BARRELS OF SAMPLE BOXES FREE 


just to prove how effective, pleasant and safe this remedy isto reduce 
weight. If you want one, send us your name and address at once. IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY IT. Each box is sent in a plain sealed package 
with no advertising on it to indicate what it contains. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. HALL CaHEMIcAL Co., D Box, St. Louis, Mo. 





' 14kt. gold ; Ink flow adjustable. Reduced price, $1.00 and $1.50. Satisfaction, 
Fountain Pens, crimoncy ferundea” “Agents wanted: R. W. WHITNEY. C @, Ohio. 


Agents wanted. R. W. WHITNEY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Special rates to Clergymen and Teachers ; References R. E.j McKisson, Mayor or Judge W. B. NEFF, 
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DREADFUL 


“Not to take a cure for an otherwise fatal disease is to commit suscide.” 


ul + Epilepsy 

‘- LJ Explained” 
Wustrated Book, 

Price $I. 


— Pamphlet on 
i Se > Epilepsy Free. 
















; 
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Ifyousuffer from Fits, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ Dance, Vertigo, etc., have children or relatives that doso, or know 
People that are afflicted, My New Discovery, EPILEPTICIDE, willcure them, and all you are asked to do is te 
tend for & Free Bottle and to try it. Iam quite prepared to abide by the result. {thas cured thousands where 
@verything else has failed. Please give name, postoffice and express address 
W. H. MAY, M. D., May Laboratory, 96 Pine St., New York City, U. S.A 


PIMPLES e AND e FRECKLES 


ARE THINGS OF THE PAST. 
Package of Wafers and Cake of Soap Ten Cents 
’ : A package of Dr. Campbell’s World-Famous Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and 
a cake of Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Complexion Soap can be obtained this month for 
the small amount of Ten cents, in silver orstamps. Send your ten cents to-day to. 
H. B. FOULD, Department 39, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


HAVE YOU siiioms: 
| Symptoms? 


Fluttering, Palpitation, or Skipping Beats(always due to weak or diseased heart); 
Shortness of Breath from going up stairs, Legon | etc. ; Tenderness, Numbness, 
or Pain in left side, arm, or under shoulder blade; Fainting Spells, Dizziness, 
Hungry or Weak Spells; Spots before the Eyes; Sudden Starting in Sleep; 
Dreaming, Nightmare; Choking Sensation in Throat ; Ne pay Feeling in 
Chest; Cold Hands and Feet; Painful to Lie on Left 
__. Side; Dropsy; Swelling of the Feet or Ankles (one 
= of the surest signs); Neuralgia Around the Heart. Sud- 
den deaths rarely result from other causes. 
ae Every day you read or hear of some one dropping dead. 
9, Statistics fully prove that one person out of every 
four has a 


WEAK or DISEASED 
HEART. 


Three fourths of the persons thus afflicted are not aware of 
the fact, and thousands of deaths annually occur of persons 
who have been wrongfully treated for troubles of the 
Stomach, Lungs, Kidneys, and Nerves, which are 
almost certain to become affected. Dr. Austin Albro’s Heart 
Tablets are daily curing thousands of cases in every stage of heart 
disease. They are worth their weight in gold to every sufferer, and 
a legal guarantee to cure is sent with every box. 


A Grand Offer! Medicine Sent Free! 


To satisfy the doubtful and convince the skeptical, I will send a trial box of my Heart Tablets by mail, post- 
paid, absolutely free of charge, to any person having any of the above-mentioned symptoms. Every sufier er 
should send their name and post-office address at once, for prompt action is necessary where the heart is in any 
way affected. Enclose stamp for postage. Address, Dr. AUSTIN ALBRO, Box 920, Augusta, Maine. 


SALESMEN ‘toot | S&B aDay Sure 22:55 
! : 


urnish the work and teach you free; you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully . remember we guaranteeaclear profit 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at once. 
ROYAL BANUFACTURING CO. Box 125, DETROIT, MICH, 
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A month selling our office and labor-saving special- 
ties to merchants by samples. Every business man 
wants them. 100per cent. profit. Fineside lines. Ad- 
dress, MODEL MFG, CO., Box I, South Bend., Ind, 
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Gel FREE by return mail, full de- 
= — oe, circulars of 
oody’s Improved Tailor Sys- 
tem of Dress Se Garment 
Cutting. Revised date. The 
h foundation Mh of Pe 
tific garment cutting are 

taught so clearly and progres- 
sively that any lady of ordinary 
intelligence can easily and 
quickly learn to cut an + 

any garment, > a style, to 
Ny any measure adies, 
T\s } mene Ny and Boys. 
Garments guaranteed to fit per- 
A fectly without trying on. A knowledge of 


the Moody System is worth a fortune toany 


‘ lady. Thousands of expert dressmakers owe 
their sn to the Moody System. Agents Wante‘. 
Mi & Co., P. ©. Box 1863, Cincinnati, O. 
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CATARRH 


Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo ¢ 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane aswell + 
as constitutional and 


; CAN BE 
eradicated wy, proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870 and the treatment has 


CURED 


= thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ 3 
Sure Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send 
for the best book on catarrh ever published, 
Mailed free. 

DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 


Station B, Chicago. 
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wishing to qualify themselves for positions as 
trained nurses, companions, etc., etc., should 
write for announcement of Central University 
Correspondence School, 3 sigs a thorough, p 
tical course for home stu Positions of enor 
and profit_are always w ating for competent ap- 
licants. Every one who took this course in °97 
1as written a letter expressing their —_ satis- 
faction, Graduating certificate to all who com- 
plete the course. Write for easy terms. Address, 
ALBERT MORLAN, Secy., Indianapolis, Ind. 


HOW TO seccratioan st every 

town to make a few 

M AK E thousand dollars for 
MONEY. 


himself 
fit of samples sent +R cE. 
diately, P.O. BOX 5308, BOSTON. M 








hard. Private instruc- 
ions and valuable out- 
dd cree. eet 7 


























NO KNIFE |. 














Mandolins,Violins,Guitars <= 
FREE anyone fl “i 


who will sell a few’ boxes of our 
Toflet Soaps to their friends. No money required. 
Premium list of Wat-hes,Cameras, Guna, Bicycles, 

@tc. mailed free. LL.D, Dawson& (‘0.90 State St. Chicago 












AN OPPORTUNITY 


FOR ame wee ARE NOT LAZY. 
are now canvassing with our 
= _—_ sarap les, carnin from $50 to $200 
Ure month. ant 4000 more ac- 
aver petiehle men to 0 take the places not 
i cerns advertise themselves as 
“tailors to. the trade,” but we are tho 
original and only manufacturers on a 
scale of “‘ready-to-wear” clothing 
one clusively for consumers. We don't 
wholesale! We Gone retail! There is 
but one smal! profit between the first 
cost of our garments and the men and 
boys who wear them. We run _our own 
plant and the samples wesend out are 
cut from the cloths we make up in our 
factory. We cut suits a thousand at a 
time. monoe te the low prices we offer. 
: These goods bear the trade mark, 


WHITE HORSE BRAND. 


A superb outfit and advertising matter furnished free 
to our agents. you not think with all these advan- 
tages you could interest your friends and neighbors 
and secure their orders for Seteing? The workman- 
ship and trimmings arethe very best on every garment, 
Men’ +) arog Overconts, oe, 4 $e $15.00 
Men’ s Pan 4.00 
Bo Pguite 2 & Overcoats, a f+} to 
Child’s Suits & Overcoats, yee to 

We also operate ~~ of the largest Ousto Pmadgto. 
ments where garments are actually cut yy ey m 
measure by the most ‘skillful workmen to be 
trade mark for this department is 


WHITE CITY BRAND. 


We furnish our agents with nae fine line of samples and 





all necessary blanks from de ment_ without 
charge. The prices for eutte are $2. With the 
two outfits you can meet the taste and purse of wey 


man and boy in r “oa We pay our 
& liberal joommission. “Don % mise this deanoa. Write 


iculars, 
WHITE CITY TAILORS, 222-226 Adams St., Chicago. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Our Country. 





Our thought of thee is glad with hope, 
Dear country of our love and prayers ; 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and airs. 


Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 

By God’s grace only stronger made ; 
In future tasks before thee set 

Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As true and wise and brave as they ; 
Why count the loss without the gain? 
The best is that we have to-day. 


No lack was in the primal stock, 
No weakling founders builded here ; 
There were the men of Plymouth Rock, 
The Puritan and Cavalier ; 


And they whose firm endurance gained 
The freedom of the souls of men, 
Whose hands, unstained in peace, main- 
tained 
The swordless commonwealth of Penn. 


And time shall be the power of all 
To do the work that duty bids ; 
And make the people’s council hall 

As lasting as the Pyramids. 


Thy lesson all the world shall learn, 
The nations at thy feet shall sit ; 

Farth’s furthest mountain tops shall burn 
With watch-fires from thine own unlit. 


Great, without seeking to be great 
By fraud or conquest; rich in gold, 
But richest in the large estate 
Of virtue which thy children hold. 


With peace that comes of purity, 
And strength to simple justice due, 

So owns our loyal dream of thee, 
God of our fathers! Make it true. 


Oh, land of lands! To thee we give 
Our love, our trust, our service free ; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 
—J. G. Whittier. 
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Music an Aid in School Dis- 
cipline. 





Music hath charms not only “‘to soothe 
the savage breast,”’ but as well to quiet 
the unruly members of many a boister- 
ous school. Music in school never means 
a loss of time, as many teachers are wont 
to give as their excuse for not having 
more singing. Itreally means more time 
for the study of arithmetic, history,geog- 
raphy and every other study. Gather 
up the roving, straggling thoughts of the 
boys and girls, and have them united 
into a grand chorus of cheerful singing, 
and begin again all together in a united 
effort on the difficult problems of study. 
It pays to have music in the school-room. 
—Pennsylvania School Journal, 


+> 


A little girl was sent to school for the 
* | frst time. On her return, her mother 
asked how she liked it. “I didn’t like 
it a bit,” the mite replied ; ‘the teacher 
put me on achair, and told me to sit 
there for the present, and I sat and sat, 





but she never gave me any present,”’ 


The Bravest are the Tenderest. 





Fiercely the battle was raging, 
Thick flew the shot and shell 

Where the “Johnnies” hasty earthworks 
The ‘‘Yanks”’ were storming well. 


But in the midst of the tumult— 
The fearful, leaden hail— 

A bronzed and war-scarred Johnnie 
Heard a frightened little wail. 


‘““Meouw !’? He peeped for a moment 
Over the breastworks low ; 

’T was a little, wild-eyed kitten 
Wandering to and fro. 


The folk from a neighboring farmhouse 
Had fled in wild affright, 

Forgetting the helpless kitten 
In their bewildered flight. 


Then, scorning the awful peril, 
Out from the breastworks safe 

Swift leaped the gallant soldier 
To rescue the little waif ! 


Back ’mid the whistling of bullets— 
Ah! what a rousing cheer 
Rose from the husky, dust-parched 
throats 
Of hig weary comrades near ! 


He won not ribbon nor medal, 
Yet ’twas as brave a thing 
As many that win the guerdon 

Of emperor or king. 


So ever the best and bravest 
For the helpless ones will care ; 
And ever the heart that is tender 
Is the heart that will do and dare. 
—Minnie Leona Upton, in Wellspring. 
+o 
To a Snowbird. 








Dear little bird with bright black eye, 
If you but knew my eyes were kind, 

How swift the pretty form would fly 
Our shining porch berries to find. 


Dear little bird with fluttering heart, 
If you but felt my heart was true, 
That fairy figure soon would dart 
To sheltering hand held out for you. 


Dear little bird with glancing wing, 
Did you but know I long to fly, 
Perhaps you’d sit quite near and sing 
To me in my captivity. 
Dear human heart, be not afraid, 
Thy need of food, thy dream of flight, 
He knows, by whom the worlds were 


made; . 
To speed thee on is His delight. 
—The Independent. 
+e 





Sam Jones says that this is the greatest 
country on the face of the earth fora 
young man, A. T. Stewart taught school 
at twenty-one; Cornelius Vanderbilt 
didn’t have two shirts when he started 
his ferry; Jay Gould peddled rat traps 
in New York ; Elihu Burrit’s wife taught | 2 
him his letters after he was married ; 
Leland Stanford’s father was set adrift 
without a cent at nineteen; Carnegie 
worked in Pittsburg for a dollar a day 
forty years ago; Abraham Lincoln 
mauled rails on an Illinois farm. This 
country is all right if you want to bea 
max. If you don’t, you can find lots of 
company:-—Exchange. 





Get Rid of eum 
















A Snug Fit with 
Ease and Comfort 


A-corn Salve 


removes the toe 
corn everytime. 
No pain; no 
poison. Your 
druggist or by 
mail, 15c. a box. 


ant Chemical Co. 
ats Cherry St., Phila- 
phia, Pa. 


ECZEMA 





TORTURING, 
DISFIGURING 





is caused by living disease-germs working in the skin, 
heretofore considered incurable. COE’S EC. 
ZEMA CURE never fails; it has cured thousands, 
some of whom have been treated unsuccessfully by 
the best medical talentin the famous cities, sanita- 
riums, mineral springs, etc., of America and Europe. 
A specific for Hives, ene, and all ae Skin 
diseases, including Itching Piles (a simple form 
ofeczema). Removes Pimples, Blackheads, 
cures Burns, Cold Sores, Chapped Hands, 
ete. Will cure Dandruff in three days. Pure and 
safe, leaves the skin clean and soft; a perfect com- 
plexion restorer. By mail, $1.00. Small 
trial box, 10c. Testimonials Free. If your 

druggist does not have it, apply directly to us; take 
no substitute. 


COE CHEMICAL CO,, 7’ccevetinc, 3" 
Costs You Nothing to Try It. 


THE NATURAL 
BODY BRACE 


Cures Female Weakness—Makes 
ee and Work Easy. 


Bagerest & Y, age sician Who 

Has Used It. w Aduatable le ada mn 

psa be oo ction. 
Comfor' 









Ninety.elght per cent of its wear- 
pleased. Thousands of them 
write like this; 


720 Ward St.,Jacksonville, Fla. 
Sept. 20 





1 reael found your Body Brace to 
beallthat you say of - 1 "Tr feel 
likea new woman, after complain- 


m 
struation, constipation, kidne: 
trouble, palpitation of hea: 
backache, headache, pains in abe 

. | have not had apain 
since ~wearing the Brace. 1 feel 
like a girl of Sixteen. 
Mrs. Edward H. Carr.” 


F:- ong if Brace is Not 
formation. 


Send for Full In- 
onwith Illustrated Book, 


THEN E NATURAL! BODY BRACE CO., 
Box 164 Salina, Kansas. 








SHAVE YOU SEEN 


THE NEW 

; ’Vandergrift 
’ Rotary 

« 
$ Washer ? 


) Guaranteed to run easierand 
do better work than any Ma- 
§ chine overpinana qn the mar- 

§ ket. good machine for 

, ceeint to Shanda, Write for em, price, etc. 
$ 





) Owned and made exclusively by 
THE VANDERGRIFT MFG. CO. Jamestown, N.Y 
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‘Could you identify those men again?’ 


Gen. Grant as a Laundryman. 





It is not always safe to play a practical 
joke unless you are thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with your victim. It is sometimes 
sadly true that ‘“‘the biter is bitten.’’ 

We were gathered around a bright fire 
in a cozy sitting-room. The Colonel, to 
our great delight, had gone back twenty- 
four years to his tent at the base of 
Kenesaw Mountain, and was again, as in 
those past eventful years, following the 
banner of Sherman. Suddenly an odd 
thought flashed into the writer’s mind 
and found expression in a question : 

“Colonel,’’ I said, “I have read and 
heard a great deal about army life ; but 
on one point I was never much enlight- 
ened. JIlow was the washing done? 
Who did it for the soldiers?’ A smile 
stole around the corners of the Colonel’s 
rather stern mouth, his eyes twinkled. 

“Usually the soldiers did it for them- 
selves, but I remember one case where 
Gen. Grant did some washing for a 








soldier.’? Everybody looked up in sur- 
prise. Much as we had heard of Gen. | 
Grant’s old army blouse and democratic | 
ways among his men, this idea of wash- | 
ing for a private was novel. There was. 
a chorus of questions and exclamations. | 
“‘Was it really true? Did he wash for | 
the soldiers? How did it happen? Tell | 
us about it?’ ‘Yes,’ said the Colonel, | 
“It is really true, and it happened in 
this way. It was during our advance | 
upon Corinth. Several soldiers were | 
talking together one day. A tall, un-| 
gainly, raw recruit stepped up to them | 
with a bundle of soiled clothes in his | 
hand. ‘Do you know where I can get) 
this washing done?’ he asked. | 
“Two of the group were practical | 
jokers; a bright thought flashed into | 
their heads, and as the sequel shows, | 
unfortunately found expression. ‘Oh, | 
yes, we know; just go up there with! 
your bundle,’ pointing to the headquar- | 
ters of Gen. Grant, ‘you will see a short, 
stout man (describing the General), who 
does washing. Take your bundle to 
him.’ ; 
“The recruit thanked them and walked 
off in the direction indicated. He gained 
entrance to headquarters, and stood in 
the General’s presence. ‘What can I do 
for you,’ said Gen. Grant. ‘I was direct- 
ed here by a couple of soldiers. They 
told me that you did washing, and I have 
a bundle here.’ 
“Gen. Grant probably enjoyed the 
situation, but his imperturbable face did 
notrelax. Hesimply asked the question, 


‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Very well, you shall have 
the chance.’ 

“Turning to an orderly, he directed 
him to calla guard, go with the recruit 
to where the jokers were standing ready 
to enjoy his discomfiture, and let him 
identify them. ‘Take the men to the 
guard house, give them this man’s bundle 
of clothing and make them wash it thor- 
oughly. See that the work is well done. 

“The General was obeyed to the letter, 
and no more bundles of soiled clothes 
came to Gen. Grant’s headquarters,’’— 
Treasure Trove. 
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at 30 fours and at 40 fives. Her feet do not 
grow, but they have been shod in the wrong 
way, and they have spread. She has worn 
unnatural shapes in shoes which have directed 
her feet muscles in wrong directions. Since 
women wore shoes, they, the shoes, have been 
built on lasts that were scientifically wrong, and 
it is only recently that a great shoe concern had 
the courage to start in the right direction. Strange 
as it may seem the first people to appreciate this 

innovation, was a body of the most stylish women 
fm inthecountry. So the shoe was christened in 
honor of their Society, the SOROSIS 
To-day half the fashionable people on 


HE trouble with a woman’s 
feet is, that she does not treat 
them properly—They spread 
without any necessity for so 
At 20 she wears twos or threes; 





side of the Atlantic, are wearing 


shoes made on this pattern, and the other 
half are fast getting intoline. Since Fashion 
has set her stamp of approval on the 


SOROSIS Shoe, as the Extreme of 


Style and the Perfection of Comfort, 
the manufacturers have spared no 
effort to make this shoe thoroughly 






If you cannot find the 
SOROSIS at your 


dealers, send us your size, 
width and style, together with 


for the asking, and select the 
you wish eaanannananr 





price ($3.50) and we will send 
you a pair prepaid; or send for 
catalogue, which we will mail you 


A. E. Little & Co., 


98 BLAKE ST., LYNN, MASS. 















first-class in every respect. The 
material used is the best that can 
be procured, and the work- 
manship and finish are 
unsurpassed in any shoe 
on the market. Made 
in black, or tan, lace 
ort button, and 
in all widths 
and sizes. 
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a pair of light stockings. 





NoTE=—When the a of a foot is tired, strip the feet, and put on 
‘hen lie down,turn upon the face, and spread 

out the foot until the instep rests entire upon a pillow ; thus the muscles 
rest and strengthen, and the foot preserves that arch which is natural toit. 
The wearer ofa SOROSIS SHOE has rarely need for this advice, as the shoe rests 
the foot, instead of tiring it, because it is built on the actual lines of the natural foot. 


** SOROSIS"’ branded into sole of each shoe. 
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An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure 


THOSE 


{PRIVATE ILLS 


So much dreaded are 

(Gia entirely obliterated by using IOLA. Iola is 

: &a medicated Soap for WOMEN’S PRIVATE 

USE ONLY. It makes the most effective wash known for 

the organs of gestation, keeping them in a healthy, vig- 
orous condition under all circumstances. 


A PROMINENT ACTRESS 
writes: ‘‘I never feel safe without Iola. Itis much super- 
ior and outlasts a dozen bottles of liquid washes. lola 
should be in every lady's toilet.” Price, 30 cts. a 
stick; 4 sticks for$z, or mention this magazine and send 

6 TWO CENT STAMPS 
for Sample Cake and Ladies’ Private Health Book telling 
about IOLA’S wonderful action. Lady agents wanted. 
IOLA SOAP CO., 925 Bourse, PHILAD’A, PA. @ 
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High Arm fully war- 


ranted, with $50 worth. 
VERY LIBERAL CASH COMMISSION WITHOUT PREMIUMS, 


We will be pleased 

















YOU CAN OBT 


and EARN Dinner Sets, Watches, Ladies’ 
Waterproofs, Sewing Machines, Bicycles 
and Hundreds of other Premiums by devot- 
ing a few hours’ work selling our Coffee, Tea, 
Spices, Baking Powder, Complexion Soap, 


oudoir Packages, Perfumes, Extracts, etc, 
We IMPORT our goods and sell direct to 
consumers with one small profit. 


STRICTLY PURE, HONEST GOODS. 


tomail YOU our 170-page illustrated Premium List with 


Price-List.. WE PAY FREIGHT und allow time to deliver goods before 
paying for them when not convenient to send payment with order. 
LONDON TEA CO., {81 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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WE WANT LADIES 


everywhere to sell $6 worth of the best Tea an 

ies and get a set of Silver Knives and Forks free, or $8 
worth and get a set of Decorated Dishes free, or 40 per 
cent, cash commission. We pay freight. Money not 
required until you deliver goods and get premium. 
Write to-day. 

CHARLES 8S. HORNER TEA CO., 

1457 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA. 
“This Firm is reliable’ —Pitisburg Christian Advocate. 


Would you Appear 
Well? Your Ap- 
parel a must « be 
Right. 2 a a « 


A MAN must NEVER 
wear trousers BAGGING 
AT THE KNEE. Our 
hangers prevent this, 
clasping garment _be- 
tween flat surfaces they 
restore them to EFFECT 
of NEW. Our closet sets 
do likewise for entire 
wardrobe—FEMININE 
and MASCULINE. 


Good Form Closet 


Sets a ae 


$3.00 Prepaid 
by Express. 


FOR LADIES—THEY 
consist of 12 Garment 
yokes, 12 Skirt hangers, 
4 Closet Loops. 

FOR GENTLEMEN.— 
12Garment Yokes, 6 Trou- 
sers Hangers and 3 Loops. 

Each set in special box. 
Twosets to one address 
$5.00. Nothing so satis- 
factory ever thought of. 
Money refunded if you 
want it. The Trousers 
hanger and Closet Loop 
are 25c each,—dc extra for 
postage, or we send four 
or more prepaid for the 
price, without postage. 
Send for catalogue. 


Chicago Form Co., 


12314 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Souvenir Spoons Given Away, 














Commodore Dewey—Flag Ship Olympia. 


Every American should have one or more of our 
War Souvenir Spoons, which are made of the 
best material, elegantly embossed,and finely engraved. 
Sure to please every one who takes advantage of our 
offer. This Cut shows one-half original size. We give 
this Spoon and THE HOME, a 20 page household 
Journal containing Stories, Fancy Work, Fashions, 
Household Topics, Floriculture, etc., from now until 
January 1899, for only 25 cents post-paid. 


The Home Pub. Co., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 


FOR AILMENTS OF THE 


HEAD~ HAIR 


Something new. Approved by highest medical authority 


’ 
RILEY’S ELECTRIC COMB BATTERY $3. 
Thelatest triumph of Electrical Science. It positivel 

cures baldness, nervous headaches, neuralgia, dand 

and restores color to hair prematurely gray, strengthens 
he vocal cords, and improves the voice, ge 
in the head, clears and brightens the mind, and 
nv te. All doubts removed before purchase. Satis- 
factionguaranteed, The inventor’s pamphiet, with testi- 
monials of well-known physicians and citizens furnished. 
Also a battery FREE on easy conditions. For 
ELECTRIC Co., Newark, N. J. 
Mention this paper. 











ticulars, address RILEY 
Or order of your Druggist, 





IS A DISEASE 


| |QUOR-HABI and CURABLE 


Anyone ——— alcoholic liquors to excess is a sick 

. Person and needs medical assistance. I have every con 
venience at my residence for the care and treatment of those 
suffering from this disease. For full particulars call or write 


Dr. G. H. McMICHAEL, 75 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LADIES, If vou havesuperfiuous 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily 
and effectually without chemicals or instruments. 
Correspondenceconfidential in plainsealed envelo 

Mrs. M.N. PERRY, Ae39 Box 93, Oak Park, Ills. 


A BUSINESS WITHOUT CAPITAL 


built up seliing our Star Harness Mender and other 
necessities. We send goodscash orcredit. Write 
D. T. Graham, 1537 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The Dog at his Master’s Grave. 





‘‘He will not come,”’ said the gentle child 
As she patted the poor dog’s head, 
And she pleasantly called him and fondly 
smiled, 
But he heeded her not, in his anguish wild 
Nor rose from his lowly bed. 


’T was his master’s grave where he chose 
to rest, 
He guarded it night and day. 
The love that glowed in his grateful 
breast 
For the friend who had fed, controlled, 
caressed, 
Might never fade away. 


And when the long grass rustled near, 
Beneath some hastening tread, _ 
He started up with a quivering ear, 


For he thought ’twas the step of his|' 


master dear, 
Returning from the dead. 


But sometimes when a storm drew nigh, 
And the clouds were dark and fleet, 
He tore the turf with a mournful cry, 
As if he would force his way or die, 
To his much-loved master’s feet. 


So there through the summer’s heat he 
lay, 
Till autumn nights grew bleak, 
Till hiseye grew dim with his hope’s 
decay, 
And he pined, and pined, and wasted 
away, 
A skeleton gaunt and weak. 


And oft the pitying children brought 
Their offerings of meat and bread, 
And to coax him away to their homes 
they sought, 
But his buried master he ne’er forgot, 
Nor strayed from his lonely bed. 


Cold winter came with an angry sway, 
And the snow lay deep and sore, 
Then his moaning grew fainter day by 
day, 
Till close where the broken tombstone 
lay, 
He fell to rise no more. 


And when he struggled with mortal pain, 
And Death was by his side, 
With one loud cry that shook the plain, 
He called for his master, but called in vain, 
Then stretched himself and died. 
—Selected, 





-~@]+ 


‘An education is the safest investment, 
pays the highest interest, is most readily 
exchanged, never depreciates in value, 
never suffers from over-taxation,is never 
in danger from thieves, never ends ina 
lawsuit to break the will after the 
owner’s death, and may be gain for all 
eternity."’ 





~-_o 


Through the liberality of the Standard 
Publishing company of Philadelphia, 
hundreds and hundreds of men and 
women have been assisted to prosperity 
and a prominent standing in their com- 
munity. Arrangements can be made 
with this company, by which worthy 
and energetic men and women, who have 
been struggling along life’s hard way can 
establish themselves in a profitable and 
honorable business, without having to 
invest any money or take any risk. This 
is certainly worth considering, 
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To dose, deluge and finally de- 
range your stomach. Ten to one 
if it cures your trouble, the drugs 
you have taken will bring on an- 
other hardly less serious. Why 
jump from the frying pan into 
the fire? 

The Electropoise will cure most 


12Need 
Medicine diseases without medicine, by 
~, simply placing the body in con- 


BY dition to receive oxygen enough 
d -— 4 to purify and keep in health. 

= AGG : We say ‘‘most diseases,’”’ for 
3 the Electropoise will not cure 
will afford relief that you would 


Hous 


0000 


everything ; but where it fails to cure it 
not knowingly go without. 

The Electropoise makes well and keeps well, prevents as well as cures— 
used every day will keep the doctor away. 


9 e 
An Instructor’s Testimony. 
ITHAcA, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1898. 

Dear Sir: After two years of overwork I was taken down with nervous prostration 
and inflammatory rheumatism in June, 1894. After an acute attack of two and a half 
weeks the rheumatism assumed chronic form, leaving me dependent on crutches and un- 
able to walk fareven with these. I heard of the Electropoise through a friend who had 
used it, and began using itin August. After two months and a half I had received so 
much benefit that I not only dispensed with crutches, but could walk three or four miles 
atatime. After a couple of months more I felt able to dispense with regular treatment, 
but had to use it a few times at slight signs of relapse. Since last March I am wholly re- 
stored, have on occasion walked a dozen miles, and bicycled forty-five miles at one time. 
While curing me of rheumatism the rece Boe also cured catarrh of 
the bowels. Since a year 4 o last fall (when I found it was helping me) 
I have felt it my duty to help others to the use of it as far as I could, 
personally superintending the treatment for several. In my experience 
with it in this way I have seen it cure three well-developed and one in- ] . 
sipient attack of lagrippe, several colds, one case of —_— conges- | } 
tion of the lungs, one case of (insipient) consumption, and one running 

i ROBERT J. KELLOGG, A. B., 
Instructor in the Ithaca High School. 








sore. Very sincerely yours, 











112 page book of testimonials free. Send 
address of invalid friends for literature 
Liberal commission to agents. 


ELECTROPOISE CO., = 


: Som. 4 
Suite A, 1122 Broadway, New York. 6% AAU 





EARSILK 





All imitations lack the remarkable qualities of 
genuine NEARSILK, and are apt to ruin your gown. 


The new lining. Adapted alike for the lining of a heavy 
winter dress or light evening gown. Looks like silk and 
wears better. Lighter than silk and stronger. . Every piece 
of genuine NEARSILK has a tag attached to the end 
stamped “‘ NEARSILK.” Trademark registered. 


The black of these goods is of the famous NUBIAN dye. 





THE POT CALLED THE KETTLE BLACK 


BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE : 
DIDN’T USE 


SAPOLIO 





CATARRH THE GREAT CURE 


EVORY’S CALIFORNIA DIAMOND; AGENTS WANTED 
AT ONCE. 


Agents who desire a profitable line of goods, which 
are extensively advertised,to canvass with are wanted 





for Catarrh, Deafness, Clogging of Nasal Organs. 
Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Hay Fever, Head- 
ache, Foetid, Sickening*Breath, Restores the Voice, 
Sense of Smell, ete. 50 cts. by Druggists or Mail. 


A. F. EVORY & CO., 362-17th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PERFECTION! 


In bicycle building there is no such thing as perfec- 
tion, but there is a near approach to it. 


THE STEARNS SPECIAL $75. 


- = MODELS E and F $50. 
E, Cc. STEARNS & co., Syracuse, N. ¥. 








at once for Dr. Scott’s Celebrated Electric Corsets, 
Brushes, Belts, Safety Razors and other goods. At 
the commissions we give you can make from $1,000 
to $2,000 a year; send at once for our liberal terms ; 
we give exclusive territory and free samples to 
every agent who works for us. 


Geo. A. Scott, Room 24, 842 Broadway, New York. 


[00 RETURN ENVELOPES 30 CTS. 


100 Letter —— Sipxe 4% 30c. Our prices low- 
est onearth. All’ kinds of printing. School station- 
ery and catalogues a specialty. Send trial order to- 
day. Catalogue and ssmples &c. 

ERICSON PRINTING CO., Kennedy, N. Y. 
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When Papa Was a Little Boy. 





‘When papa was a little boy 
You really couldn’t find 
In all the State of Washington 
A child so quick to mind. 
His mother never called but once, 
And pa was always there ; 
He never made the baby cry, 
Or pulled his sister’s hair. 


‘He never slid down banisters, 
Nor made the slightest noise ; 

And never in his life was known 
To fight with other boys. 

He always studied hard at school, 
And got his lessons right ; 

And chopping wood and milking cows 
,Were papa’s chief delight. 


“He always rose at six o’clock, 
And went to bed at eight, 
And never lay abed till noon 
And never sat up late. 
He finished Latin, French and Greek 
When he was ten years old, 
And knew the Spanish alphabet 
As soon as he was told. 


‘‘He never grumbled when he had 
To do the evening chores, 

And ne’er in all his life forgot 
To shut the stable doors. 

He never, never thought of play 
Until his work was done, 

He labored hard from break of day 
Until the set of sun. 


*‘He never scraped his muddy shoes 
Upon the parlor floor, ; 
And never answered back his ma, 
And never banged the door. 
But truly, I could never see,”’ 
Said little Dick Malloy, 
‘How he could never do these things, 
And really be a boy.” 
— Youth’s Companion. 
—_—————~-@_o—____ 


Secretary Wilson Wants a Man. 





The following amusing incident is re- 
ported as occurring in the rooms of Secre- 
tary Wilson at Washington one day 
recently : : 

A young man who graduated at one of 
the eastern colleges last summer called 
with a letter of introduction from the 
Senator from his State, in search of a 
position, and explained that as he had 
been raised upon a farm and had a prac- 
tical knowledge of agriculture, backed by 
a classical education, he thought that he 
was capable of filling almost any position 
in the department. The Secretary was 
glad to see him, and told him that he 
thought he could give him a position at 
once. 

“TI want a man,”’ he said, ‘“‘who is up 
in soil physics, and if you have mastered 
that branch of agricultural science I will 
appoint you with a salary of $1,000 a year 
at once.”” 

‘“‘What is soil physics?” inquired the 
young man. 

“Tt is the science of soils. It is neces- 
sary for the man who takes this position 
to know all about the chemical composi- 
tion of the soils of different localities, 
their capacity to absorb and retain mois- 


by each kind of soil to produce the best 
resultsin different plants. Certain kinds 
of plants require more moisture than 
others, but it depends largely upon the 
character of the soil, and I want a man 
who is thoroughly posted to take charge 
of a division here.’’ 

The young man said that he did not 
feel capable of undertaking that job. 

“Perhaps you understand the bacteri- 
ology of milk?’ suggested the Secretary, 
‘“‘and the chemical position of the differ- 
ent kinds of cheese ?”’ 

“No,” replied the candidate, “I have 
never studied that line of agriculture ; 
bnt I suppose I can learn.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said the Secretary, “‘any bright 
young man with your previous advantages 
can learn, but I cannot wait for him to 
be educated. I want him to-day. And 
I have just received an inquiry from the 
University of Colorado for a competent 
teacher in botanical biology. Could you 
fill such a position ?”’ 

“I’m afraid not,” replied the young 
man, with a sad smile. 

“I’m sorry,’’ returned Secretary Wil- 
son. ‘Like many other young men who 
come here for positions, you seem to have 
a good deal of learning that you don’t 
need, and lack the practical knowledge 
that would make you successful to us. I 
advise you to take a course in agricultural 
chemistry and agricultural economy, and 
then come and see me again.’’— Wallace 
Farmer, 





~~ 

A boy is like a bicycle because he can 
not stand alone. He runs the easiest 
down hill. If you don’t use the brake, 
he may break your heart. The faster he 
runs, the more closely you must stick to 
him. He needs blowing up once ina 
while. He should never be run by more 
than two cranks.—Exchange. 
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The instruments sold by Electropoise 
Company form a series of apparatus 
which experience has proved to be of 
great practical helpfulness in the cure of 
certain ailments or diseases. The intru- 
ment is called the Electropoise, and 
though it is particularly recommended 
for any sudden and violent attack of 
disease, such as pneumonia, diphtheria, 
fevers, weakness, and irregularities, its 
greatest value is demonstrated by curing 
cases upon which the physician’s skill 
has been exhausted. There is no doubt 
but that in many cases where medication 
had formerly been relied upon, it isa 
superior remedial agent. The testimon- 
ials of a multitude of ministers, teachers, 
and other prominent men who do not 
give their endorsement lightly to any 
novel remedy, are a guarantee that the 
Electropoise possesses genuine merit,and 
deserves the serious attention of those 
who are in need of assistance. The com- 
pany court the fullest investigation, and 
only ask that those who may have 
noticed the claims of the Electropoise 
shall send to them for particulars. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India m ssionary the form- 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a itive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I wil! send 
free of charge to all who wish ~ this receipt, in 
German, French or English, with full directions for 





ture, and the amount of moisture required 





a using. Sent by mail, by addressing, 
= stamp, naming this na W. A. Noxxs, 
820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The Wing 











STYLE 29. 





No other Piano made equals this in style and design of case. 








Piano. 


CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT. 
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e@ piano at a low price, write us. 


74 octaves, 


We aim to make the best piano possible and to sell it at the lowest price possible, If you wish to buy a fine 
DESCRIPTION OF STYLE 29. 


Double lever, grand repeating action. tone. 

Grand scale, overstrung bass; three strings to 
each note in middle and treble registers, 

The scale is the same as in grand pianos, with the 
largest size of sound board and strings of greatest 







length, thus giving the greatest volume and power of 






Cuse.—Double veneered inside and outside. 
Choice of superior Circassian walnut, rich figured 

mahogany, genuine quartered oak and ebonized, 
Keys.—Of best ivory and ebony, 





SPECIAL INFORMATION, 


Tone.—The one great object for which a piano is 
made is its tone. The Wing Piano possesses mag- 
nificent tone-qualities, durability, sweetness, rich- 
ness, power, singing quality and evenness. 

Action.—The Wing action is patterned after the 
perfected double lever grand repeating action, to 
secure the greatest s/rength and power and greatest 
repeating qualities, Every note acts instantaneously 
and recovers promptly, ready for the repeat,so that 
after a note is played the same note may be sounded 


again immediately without taking the finger from 


Improvements.—Wing Pianos have the following 
improvements, viz.: “Built up’ wrest plank con 
struction. “Dovetail” top and bottom frame case 
construction. Full metal plate, with metal depres 
sion bar and metal supports for key bed. Improved 
noiseless direct motion pedal action. Improved 
practice attachment. Full length duet music desk, 
Carved panels. Instrumental attachment, 





THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT. 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp. Zither and Banjo. Music written for these 
instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player 
on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 


Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) years against 
any <lefect in tone, action, workmanship or material : : ; 


We willsend this piano 


SENT ON TRIAL crscarchoice ot our 
R or your choice of four other styles, to any part of 


the United States on trial (all freight paid by us), allow ample time for a thorough examination 
and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any particular unsatisfactory, we will take it 


back at our own expense. 
ment, no deposit. 


No conditions are attached to this trial. 
We pay all freights in advance. 


We ask for no advance pay- 
Our object in offering these terms is to give every- 


one an opportunity to examine the Wing Piano free of expense or risk. 
Over 18,000 Wing Pianos Manufactured and Sold in 30 Years (since 1868), 


WE 
plete 





cloth, 
book. 


WILL SEND FREE ON REQUEST “The Book of Com 

Information about Pianos,” 118 pages, handsomely bound in 
Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have this 
Sent free on request with twelve (12) pieces of music. 


Old Instruments Exchanged—Easy Payments. 


WING & SON 


457—459 West 13th Street, New York, 
1868—30th Vear—1s898, 











We Will Forward F 

To any address, full information how to grow hair upon the 
baldest head, stop hair falling, cure weak eyebrows and 
eyelashes, scanty parting, scurf, dandruff, ete. Also how to 
restore gray and faded hair to its natural color, Enclose 2¢ 
stamp forsealed package. Address, 


J. LORRIMER & CO., 
109 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


44 


[nent 





COLLARS and 
CUFFS * * 





NEVER RAGGED 


uncomfortable or hard to button. _ Made of fine 
cloth in fashionable styles and look exactly like 
linen. The turn-down collars are reversible and 
give double service. ° 
No Laundry Work. 

When soiled throw them away. Ten Collars 
or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. Send é6cin stamps 
for sample collar and pair of cuffs. Name size 


and eksi 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. H, BOSTON. 
Saw Fw rw fw 


B. & B. 


new dress goods 
and silks 


—handsome things, showing all the eleg- 
ance of the new season’s styles—largest 
collection of choice goods we've ever 
offered—assortments such as you'll find 
equalled in few if any stores in the coun- 

















mported novelty Dress goods, 50c to 
$6.00—75c, $1.00, $1.25 are important prices. 

Imported Suitings $1.00 to $4.00. 

Solid Color Dress Goods—Jacquards, Ve- 
netians, Poplins, Bayaderes, Plisses, 
Drap d’ete, Cravanettes, Lansdowns, Mo- 
hairs, and other weaves distinctively new 
with less familiar names. 

Imported Solid Color Dress Goods 35¢ to 
$2.50. 

Nobby all wool mixtures 32 to 48 inches 
wide, 25 to 45c. 

Rich Fancy Silks, 50¢c, 75c, $1.00 to $1.50. 
Fine Evening Silks, 50c to $5.00. 

New Black Goods 50c to $4.00. 

Acollection thoroughly absolutely based 
on — and prices that show 
we're depending on more than newness to 
win attention—depending on choice goods 
and less prices—ad vantage that mee s di- 
rectly to your pocketbook—and that’s the 
way we expect to and are determined to 
get your preference. May we send sam- 
ples to prove it ? 

Send name and address for new illus- 
trated catalogue—all about suits, capes, 
jackets, furs, children’s garments and all 
that the store sells—this store that grows 
by making it pay people to buy here. 

Samples—or yao penta both—free. 

A prompt sure mail order department. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
DEPT. E, ALLEGHENY, PA, 


THE DUPLICATE PRINTER. 


A labor saver for 
teachers. 
Cheapest Dupli- 
cating Process in 
Existence. No 
special paper re- 

; quired, 


For making a large number of copies of anything that 
can be written or drawn with an ordinary n. Its 
work is not dotted lines butan exact fac-s'mile and 
can not be told from pen-written copy. 100 copies 
easily made in fifteen minutes of any original 
and in several colorsat one printing. Invaluable for 
examinations, for supplementary work, songs, draw- 
ings, programs, etc. Price ofeach machine, con- 
sisting of Two Printing Surfaces, each Cap Size 
—9x14in.—in Fine Oak Finish Case, and including 
a bottle of ink 83.50. Agents wan 












ted. 
C- E, Fulkerson & Co., New Madison, Ohio. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The Prey of a Grizzly. 





In the early settlement of California 
grizzly bears were numerous and trouble- 
some, but few men ever had a more 
singular experience with a grizzly than 
Paul Sweet, who kept a tannery near 
Santa Cruz. The story is told by Mrs. 
Dall in ‘‘“My First Holiday.” 

Mr. Sweet was one day walking alone 
in the woods, when he came suddenly 
upon a grizzly bear and her two cubs. 
He was quite unarmed, and before he 
had time to consider any plan of action 
the bear was upon him. She struck him 
down, but he kept his presence of mind 
and lay perfectly quiet. 

The grizzly stood over him for a min- 
ute or more, then seized him by the 
waistband and began dragging him along. 
He did not resist, and she dragged him 
for a dozen rods to a little sandy hollow, 
where she dropped him and began dig- 
ging a hole inthe sand. Into this hole 
she rooted the man, and then nosed and 
pawed the sand over him until he was 
buried from sight. The prudent animal 
not being hungry at the moment, was 
making a cache of her prey. 

Mr. Sweet’s heart lightened as he 
realized the brute’s intentions, and he 
began to hope that he might escape. He 
waited a few minutes after the bear had 
covered him in, and then thinking that 
she had retired from the scene, he began 
to work himself free very cautiously. 
The grizzly was on the watch, however, 
and at the first movement of her prey 
rushed to the spot, and with two or 
three strokes of her paw snugly tucked 
him in again, 

Mn Sweet instantly became motionless 
again, and allowed himself to be reburied 
inthesand. Luckily his hat had slipped 
over his face, so that the sand did not 
fill his nose and eyes, and by raising his 
head a little he was able to throw off the 
sand sufficiently to breathe. 

He was more wary next time, and lay 
still for an hour or two, until he felt 
pretty sure that the grizzly had retired 
fromthe spot. Very cautiously, then, he 
worked himself free from the sand and 
crept away.— Youth’s Companion. 

—————_ ++ —_. 

“Thank you”’ and ‘‘please”’ are simple 
expressions and yet their use sweetens 
toil and gladdens many a weary spirit. 
They cost but little and yet are so 
precious. One of the most popular 
women in America uses these three words 
oftener than others, and she is followed 
wherever she goes by the gratitude of all 
with whom she comes in contact. 


—_———_* @ao__—__———__ 
Warning. 





We have found by investigation that 
the advertisements which we ran for H. 
A. Grippe of Tyrone, Pa., are misleading 
and those who have answered them are 
ae much disappointed. We therefore 
wish to warn our readers to have _noth- 
ing whatever to do with him. Do not 
underanycircumstancessend him money. 

_ We accepted his advertising from a re- 
liable omnes? and supposed him to be en- 
tirely reliable, but as soon as we found 
him to be otherwise we discontinued the 
advertisement. 
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Five Dollars 
~ A Month 





Will make you a landed proprietor and may prove the nucleus of 


your fortuue. The way to become rich is to save your money and 
invest it in the choicest and strongest security on earth—in land. 


A small investment in the hustling new city 


The boom is on and the 
time for speculation is at hand. 


Will prove very profitable. 


Do You Know What and Where 
DESPATCH is ? 


Despatch is a new city being built at the very gates of Rochester, 
N. Y., a city that promises to outrival many ofa decade’s growth, a 
city with advantages and conveniences rarely found in acommunity 
of less than 50,000 inhabitants—factories, newspaper, stores, post- 
office, school houses, $20,000 hotel, churches, wide avenues, shade 
trees, water works, sewer, electric lights, parks, etc., etc., etc. 


Chance of a Life Time! 


Read how we are selling lots at Despatch and if you are interested 
write to us for further information. 


Remarkably Easy Terms. 


Our plan of selling lots at Despatch is the easiest and most unique ever de- 
vised. It gives everybody a chance, an equal chance to make a_profitable 
investment and probably secure a fortune. In order to augment the success 
of DESPATCH which 1s already a reality, the Vanderbilt Improvement 
Company, owner, has erected a hotel which cost nearly $20,000. This mag- 
nificent structure, together with a $3,500 residence, and a number of $800 
business lots are included in the GREAT PARTITION SALE. There are 


» 990 lots in the PARTITION, all of which are to be sold at the uniform price 


of $250 each, on terms of $10.00 down and $5 a month. Every one of these 
lots is worth over $300. The-hotel stands on Lot 1, Block 45. 

When 40 per cent. of the purchase price of the majority of the lots sub- 
scribed for in the PARTITION is me thereon, the Vanderbilt Improvement 
Company will call a meeting of the subscribers to be held at some public 

lace in DESPATCH. At that meeting the lots subscribed for will be PAR- 
ITIONED among the several subscribers in such a manner as a majority 
vote of the meeting shall determine. 

When this partition is made some one of the subscribers will receive the 
HOTEL DESPATCH and four lots for just the price of one building lot—$250. 
Some one of the subscribers will receive the $3,500 residence and lot for just 
the cost of a building lot—$250. Several of the subscribers will each receive a 
business lot worth $800 for just the cost of a building lot—$250. This is a 
bona fide offer and is done to aid the rapid development of this new town. 


DES P ATCH is headquarters for The Merchants Des- 


patch Transportation Co.’s big shops.— 
‘They employ hundreds of men. 




















An $8,000 School. A $20,000 Hotel. A Fine Church. 
¢ FREE (wn 2 ALL - 2 
5 Visit Despatch ‘we ) $10 down and 2 “ne, You can double 
¢ It will pay ¢ $5amonth $§ your money in $ 
4 INSUR- § MENTS eg 
‘2 you well, buysalot. § a short time. § 
4 a LEI: § FREE. ¢ 




















Only $10 Down and $5 a Month buys a lot. 


pes Write to us for advertising literature, etc. 


VANDERBILT IMPROVEMENT CO., 
905-907 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Yt IS the little things that make an im- 
ression, the tack you step on, a freck- 
d nose, ora blotch or pimple on the 
cheek. Not every one can be beautiful, 
but the plainest face is made attractive by 
a clear, pure skin. 
MILK WEED CREAM 
is the skin food that gets to the very root 
of all skin difficulties, It eures, The result 
a perfect rkin,a charming face.Price 50 cts. 
at druggists or by mail .Send stamp for sample 
"k F. Ingram & Co., 65 Tenth St., Detroit. 








This cape at $5.00 is 
made of exceptionally 
fine silk seal plush; is 

20 inches long; has a 
y wide sweep; exe, 
Atremely well lined;col- 


Write today for our magnificent 62 page Fall 
and Winter catalogue, No, 75, containing over 
800 illustrations of the latest effects in Ladies’ 
Misses’ and Children’s outer garments. It is 
the must complete and artistic catalogue of 
its kind ever issued. We mail it freewith an 
assortment of samples upon application. ’ 


EDWARD B.cnossiy.6 


~ 170-172 STATE ST.CHICAGO 


THE GREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE. 





GOSTS_NOTHING 


examine andtry on this 


us, send no monty, 
height and weiz 
inches around 
and NEC 


express office and 
iffound exactly ~ | 
represented, one 0! 
the handsomest 
garments you ever 
saw and equal to 
eapes sold by others at $15, 
ay the express agent Our 
pecial Price, $7.95, and S 
express charges. “ 
is made of very high-grade SEAL PLUSH; itis 
THIS CAPE 24 inches lees = full sweep, a 
back, elaborately embroide: all over, including collar, 
extra fine BLACK THIBET F®R edging around eollar and 
front, heavily interlined and lined with Imperial satin in 
either black, light blue or red es. These eapes are fine 
tailormade in the very latest style, and are such values as 
were never before offered by, us or any other house. 
WRITE FOR FREE CLOAK CATALOGUE of everything in 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & Cos ine.) Chicago, Ill 
O. (Ine. 9 
(Sears, Roebuek & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor. ) 


A WOMAN 


can buy a WORLD'S WASHER 
on trial and no money paid until it 
is perfectly satisfactory. Washes easy. 
Clothes clean, sweet and white as snow, 
Child can use it. I pay freight. Circulars free. 
C. E. ROSS, 57 Clean Street, Lincoln, Ill. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


What we Give, Not What we 
Get. 
’Tis the sweet song ringing in the heart 
That gives life its glad refrain ; 
But the singer’s self must do its part, 
Lest a discord mar the strain. 


’Tis the sunshine beaming from the eyes 
That turns night to golden day ; 

But the hands must help the curtain rise 
To send forth the cheering ray. 


’Tis the deep, strong love which we bestow 
That helps others by its pow’r ; 

It is like the sunset after-glow, 
Making bright the twilight hour. 


Tis the gladness shining from the face 
That is felt by those we love ; 

It is what we give with hearts of grace, 
That makes earth like heaven above. 


Let our songs ring out, and don’t forget 
Love and sunshine must be given ; 
It is what we give, not what we get, 
That will make us rich in heaven. 
— Young People’s Weekly. 


—__+~. go 
Do One Thing Well. 


~ One great secret in the lives of noted 
men is that they have done one thing 
well, or better, than millions of others. 
Such men haye occasionally been called 
“crazy,” and ‘cranks’ and ‘‘fools,’’ but 
asarule these are the men who have 
succeeded where other men have failed. 
These are the men who have attained 
a brilliant success where abler men have 
either failed or attained only an indiffer- 
ent or partial success. 

Everywhere the man who has mastered 
one thing is the man who finds places 
open to him. In the business world, in 
scholarship, in art, in military life, in 
religion, while others are searching for 
places, he finds more room at the top 
than he knows what to do with. Colum- 
bus the discoverer, Napoleon the general, 
Livingstone the missionary, Luther the 
reformer,Gibbon the historian, Abraham 
Lincoln the emancipator, Thomas A. 
Edison the inventor, Tennyson the poet, 
Spurgeon the preacher, and a host of 
others, became eminent in the world 
because, like Paul, the supreme motto of 
their lives was, ‘‘This one thing I do.” 

The lesson here is too plain to be 
pointed out. We may be able to know 
many things, see many things, do many 
things in a certain way, but lét us know 
one thing, and be able to do one thing 
well.—Christian Work. 


—____-- +e 


Rey. Sam Jones, the Georgia evange- 
list, was holding a series of meetings ata 
church whose pastor was noted for his 
lack of good looks. One evening, ata 
revival servico, as he was talking about 
the sin of hypocrisy and duplicity, he— 
in a sudden gleam of characteristic 
humor—turned round to the pastor, sit- 
ting in tho pulpit behind him, and said, 
amid a whirlwind of laughter: ‘Well, 
John, your congregation can never accuse 
you of being a two-faced man, can they? 
For the Lord knows that, if you had 
another face, you’d wear it, wouldn’t 








you ?””—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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The Whole Family supplied w. Soaps for a year at 

Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 
T Is WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goon Soap, Oursoaps are sold entirely on their merits, with 
our guarantee of purity. THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity, Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials, 


T i) saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 
he Larkin Plan: doubles the purchasing value of this 50 
per cent, saving in a premium bought for 
you below usual cost of making. One premium is A White Enameled Steel, 
Brass-Trimmed, Dow-Foot Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness to 
the chamber, while they convey a delightful feeling of cleanliness that invites repose. 
They harmonize perfectly with furniture of any wood or style, Brass top rod at head 
and foot, and heavy brass, gold-lacquered trimmings. Malleable castings that never 
break, Detachable ball-bearing casters, 414 qeusurun ene enn 


or 4 or 3% fect wide. 61% feetlong. Head,; Saabs 
4% feet. Foot, 3% feet high, Corner posts, ¢ Our Great Combination Box. 
1 inch in diameter. Very strong and will lasts Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
a lifetime, ; This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the pur- 100 BARS “‘SWEET HOME” SOAP. P . $5.00 
chaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellente For all laundry and household, pur. 
uality and the premium entirely satisfac-$ pits adit day nir palnmamtan 
q y P rely ‘S°% 10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP. . . .70 
tory and as represented, remit $10.00 ; if§ A perfect soap for flannels. 
not, notify us goods are subject to our order,4 13 Pgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fullibs.) 1.20 
WwW ke no charge for what you have used : An unequalled laundry luxury. 
e make g' y ave used. { 4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, .20 
If you remit in advance, you will receive in& 1-4 D0Z. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 60 
addition a nice present for the lady of the house, Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- 
and shipment day after order is received. Money 


tifier. 
refunded promptly if the Box or PREmMiuM 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, ° 30 
disappoints. Safe delivery guaranteed. The trans-¢ 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, -25 
action is not complete until you are satisfied. 


1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, -26 
49-Many youths and maidens easily earn a§ 1-4 DOZ.LARKIN'S TAR SOAP . . . 30 

Chautauqua Desk or other premium ‘free by Unequalled for washing the hair. 

dividing the contents of a Combination Box’ 1-4 D0Z. SULPHUR SOAP . + 6 «+ 80 

among a few neighbors who readily pay the 


1B E, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME . 30 
listed retail prices. This provides the $10.00 


OTTL 

Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folks 1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM .  .25 
the premium as “ a middleman’s profit.”” The 


Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims, 


1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER .._—_—sC«.26S 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 

Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 

15 Premiums sent on request. 


gums, sweetens the breath. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP .___.10 
THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost $10.00 

Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. Capital, $500,000, 
S29" READ NOTES BELOw. 
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Tasty 


THE PREMIUM, worthat Retail. . . 10.00 
Actual 


All $10. Premium ) Retail $20 


for 
gratis. / Valne 

NoTE.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know that the 
Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised above.—Zd. Normal Instructor 

From The Baptist Union.—The editor of The Baptist Union, speaking from a personal sequaintance of nearly 
twenty years with the head of this firm, is glad to bear witness to his thorough reliability. The premium offer; 
made are surprisingly liberal, but the test of experience as well as knowledge of the high standing and character 
of the firm warrants the statement that the promises made will all be kept, 
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Nothing Can 
Take its Place. 
Its use insures absolute cleanliness, most effectually promotes bodily health and 
vigor, and prevents and cures untold ailments. Its benefits are enjoyed by every 

member of the family, from baby up, and no home is complete without one. 

1) 99 affords the most convenient up-to-date service for 
The Mosely city or country use, in bath or private room, with 
Perfect water supply and waste connections. With 
Easy monthly 





plenty of hot water. 
heater 826.50 up, delivered free east of the Rocky Mts. 
payments if desired. Catalogue free. 

Liberal terms for selling, MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO., 


Gas, Gasoline or Oil. 258 Y Dearborn St., Chicago. 





ASTHMA 


Why sit up nights gasping for breath when you can be CURED. We have cured thousands with 
Itis the only absolutecure. A trial bottle af 


and can cure you. 
ASTHMALENE éent FREE. DR. TAFT BROS.. 100 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sure Rupture Cure, 


Remarkable and Convincing Evidence 
of the Now Famous Rice Method 
and its Certainty to Cure. 


An Aurora Man’s Experience andRecovery 
Will Interest Anyone Afflicted 
With Rupture. 


More than twelve years ago, a machinist in the 
tool room of the C. B. & Q. R. R. shops at Aurora, 
Ills. met with an unfortunate accident causing a 
bad rupture. He was given expert medical treat- 
ment and used what was considered a good truss 
but no improvement was noted. After frequent 
experiments with other trusses and treatments 





GEO. O. PLUMMER. 


he got hold of a little pamphlet written by Dr. 
Rice of Adams, N. Y. and as it was a new idea, 
the method was tried and improvement began 
immediately Inafew weeks the sufferer was 
entirely cured. This happened twelve years ago 
and is now given ergy in order to offset the 
pegmee notion that a surgical operation is the 
only way tocure rupture. Men and women who 
have been wearing trusses all their lives should 
write to Dr. Rice for particulars of his method. 
He makes no charge for advice. The machinist 
referred to above, is Geo. O. Plummer, 386 La 
Salle St., Aurora, Ills., and a prominent member 
of the Willard M. E. Churth, 

Mr. Plummer hasn’t worn his truss for twelve 
years and as his work in the railroad shops is 
trying to his muscles, his permanent cure of a bad 
rupture is certainly sufficient to interest other 
unfortunates who are going through life in misery. 
Write to Dr. W. 8. Rice, 315 P. Main St., Adams 
N. Y., and he will send a complete and detailed 
description of his method whereby you can cure 
your rupture at home without pain, danger,oper- 
ation or detention from business. Write at once. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY, pics an enerecte 


person in each county toactas manager. This is a 
rare opening for lady or man to earn big money for 
light and pleasant work during spare time. No capi- 
tal or expense necessary. Full instructions furnished. 
Write at once for particulars, stating your age, occu- 
pation and how much time you can devote to our 
work, Also how much you would be willing to work 
for. Address, 


STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., 
4iN. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE STANDARD PORTRAIT COMPANY, 
Box 219, Auburn, N. Y. 

We desire intelligent agents to handle our r- 
traits. You can make money at our prices. A leis- 
ure hour may be turned to profit, with our samples, 
which always attract attention. We agree to make 
you one sample 16x20 to canvass with for 60 cents, 
from a photo you may send us, All work guaran- 
teed. Send for price list of different kinds of work, 


~ GM NO MORE BALD HEADS, tu 


will be sent free on application how to 
grow hair upon bald heads, stop hair fall- 
ing and produce a fine growth of whiskers, 
mustaches, ete. Send stamp for sealed 
roner package. Grace Chem. Co.,New York City 


A BUSINESS WITHOUT CAPITAL 


built up selling our Star Harness Mender and other 
necessities, Wesend goods cash orcredit. Write 
D. T. Graham, 1537 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

















.00 Piano Free to ladigs to act as our agents. A 
straight business propeaiibon. M. U. S. Co., 69 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The Tendril’s Faith. 





Under the snow in the dark and cold 
A pale little tendril was humming : 
Sweetly it sang ’neath the frozen mold 
Of the beautifnl days that were coming. 


‘How foolish your songs,” said a lump 
of clay, 
‘‘What is there, I ask, to prove them ? 
Just look at these walls between you and 
the day— 
How can you have power to remove 
them ?” 


But under the ice and under the snow 
The pale little sprout kept singing, 

“‘T cannot tell how, but I know, I know— 
I know what the days are bringing ; 


“Birds and blossoms and buzzing bees, 
Blue, blue skies above me ; 
Bloom on the meadow and buds on the 
trees, 
And the great, glad sun to love me.”’ 


Then a pebble spoke up: ‘‘You are quite 
absurd.’’ 
It said, “‘with your song’s insistence ; 
For I never saw a tree or a bird, . 
So of course there are none in exist- 
ence.”’ 
But ‘I know, I know,”’’ the tendril cried 
In beautiful, sweet unreason, 
Till, lo, from its prison glorified 
It burst in the glad spring season. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


—— +> 
Resting. 





After the day 
Cometh a night of rest, 
Sweet, deep, profound ; 
From looking through rain and mist, 
Tired eyes are slumber-kissed— 
No sigh, no sound. 


Only the dreamless sleep ; 
Only the pulses leap 
With sudden fear ; 
No more the aching heart ; 
No more from sad eyes start 
The bitter tear. 


So in this dreaming sleep, 

So calm, so sweet, so deep, 
We wait the dawn ; 

Wait till the trumpet clear 

Tells to the heaviest ear, 
The night is gone ! 


The radiant morn is here | 
Awake, awake ! nor fear, 
‘For heaven is won !’? 
The cryetal waters flow 
Life has begun. 
a 


A little girl was sent out with some 
crumbs for the chickens ; and, when she 
came in, she asked her mamma if she 
knew ‘‘how old the gate to the chicken- 
yard is.”? ‘‘No,’? said mamma. ‘I do,” 
was the pleased reply. ‘It is just four 
years old, for it is just as high as I am!’’ 
—Exchange. 





+—_-+ 
‘‘Won’t you take this seat?” asked the 
gentleman in the car, rising and lifting 
his hat. ‘‘No, thank you,’ said the 
young lady, cheerfully, “I’ve been skat- 





ing, and I’m tired of sitting down.”’ 


A Lullaby. 





Rockaby, lullaby, bees in the clover ! 
Crooning so drowsily, crying so low. 
Rockaby, lullaby, dear little rover ! 

Down into wonderland, 

Down to the underland, 

Down into wonderland go! 


Rockaby, lullaby, rain on the clover ! 
Tears on the eyelids that waver and weep. 
Rockaby, lullaby, bending it over. 

Down on the mother-world, 

Down on the other world, 

Down on the mother-world sleep ! 


Rockaby, lullaby, dew on the clover ! 
Dew on the eyes that will sparkle at dawn. 
Rockaby, lullaby, dear little rover ! 

Into the stilly world, 

Into the lily world, 

Into the lily world gone ! 

—John G. Holland, 
——————poe—_—__—_“——__ 


Daisies. 





At evening when I go to bed 

I see the stars shine overhead ; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the night. 


And after, while I’m dreaming so, 
Across the sky the moon will go ; 
It is a lady, sweet and fair, 

Who comes to gather daisies there. 


For when at morning I arise 

There’s not a star left in the skies ; 

She’s picked them all and dropped them 
down 


‘| Into the meadows of the town. 


—Sherman. 
——__+2ao—_—- 


The Power of Evil Habit. 





Those who think to pursue a course of 
sin for years and finally become Chris- 
tians at the end, little know the power 
and permance of evil habit. A tree was 
once broken down by the wind, but it 
was found on examination that it had 
been cracked many years before, and 
straightened up and healed ; but when 
the strain came it broke in the old crack. 
A broken bar of iron usually shows an 
old, rusty flaw; and many a broken- 
down man may trace the final wreck of 
his life to the results of sins indulged in 
years before.—H. L. Hastings, D. D. 

—_———__+-@aor————_ 


A New York school girl died recently 
from meningtiis, brought on from over- 
indulgence in rope-skipping. This fact 
may be of interest to the mothers of 
sundry small maidens too much addicted 
to a practice which is healthful enough 
when moderately indulged in. 

oe 

If you ever use ActinG Piays in your 
school entertainments, you will be inter 
ested in the dramatic catalogue issue 


by Harold Roorbach, 132 Nassau St., 
New York. It is sent free to any address 


on request, 








ee 

If you are looking for a first class song 

book for your school, you will find what 

ou wish in ‘‘Morning Bells,”’ published 

y the W. W. Whitney Co., Toledo, 0. 

See their advertisement on page 2 of 
this issue. 
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Dixon 
and you will B 
buy a Dixon. B 
The most per-P 
fect pencil for all 


pencil purposes. 


Dixon’s 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


Pencils 


Sold everywhere. Send 16 cents 
for pencils worth double the money. 














40S. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. b 





MERIT sre'constantiy winuing victories“ 
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ED 
De DRAy's wort 
TOILET PREPARATIONS. estast ‘iese 


Sold Everywhere by Leadin » Perfume, 
Fancy Goods and Hale aE 


BY MAIL. 6c. EXTRA. 


Rosaline for tinting lips, cheeks and finger nails 
a rosy hue, true to nature,—undetected ; stands ocean 
bathing—25 cts. 

Cream Vanola,a beneficial emollient for softening 
and whitening the handsand complexion. Jar, 25cts. 

Hyge nia Face Powder, highly medicinal, very 
adhesive and spreads smoothly on the skin. In non- 
spilling boxes, 35 cents; natural flesh and white. 

Glora Lily Lotion, removes tan, cures sunburn, 
rough, dry skin, whitens complexion and hands ; 4 
oz. bottles, 50 cts. j 

Ongoline, a harmless liquid, for bleaching and 
cleaning finger nails; also removes stains from the 
skin. Beware of _—_ compounds. Bottles, 50c. 

Diamond Nail Enamel, polishes finger nails, 
Box 25 cts. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
SALESROOMS: 12 East 23d St., N. Y. 


YOUR COMPLEXION. 


Your complexion can be made perfect, but you 
must avoid all washes, powders, and other pre- 
parations advertised for the complexion. They 
are either simply good-for-nothing, or downright 
harmful. Use nothing but lukewarm water, the 
purest soap, and a little brisk rubbing. The 

urest and most perfect skin soap is Heiskell’s 

edicinal Toilet Soap. It issoothing and healing 
and keeps the skin smooth and fair. The manu- 
facturers, Johnston, Holloway & Co.,15 North 
Sixth St., Philadelphia, will send a —— cake 
4 ig anyone who writes for it. All druggists 
sell it. 











ChICHGO. 


VIM 
DEPT. A, 


s Westart youin busmess with- 
, outca ital ; something used in 





every family. A great, chance 
for any man willing to work. A. NIELEN, 
Cinciunati, O. 





NEW FAMILY RECORD. A beautiful picture 
in rich colors upon a back-ground of solid gold. Tre- 
mendous seller. Agents delighted, sells at 50 cents. 
Sample free for 12c. to pay postage and advtg.; 9 for 
$1.00; 50 for $5; 100 for $9.50, postpaid. HOME 
ART PICTURE CO., Chicago, Il. 


DR. B. W. HAIR’S 
ASTHIIA CURE FREE. 


A dollar bottle and Practical Treatise on Asthma and 
Hay Fever sent free to any asthmatic who will pay 
expressage. Dr.B. W. HAIR Cincinnati, O. 


WRITERS WANTED ficv cohtec® Timer: 
PFA SPECTACLES forcntaion ‘icon 
<j wanted. COULTER OPTICAL CO, Chieago, Ill. 


ALL KINDS of watches from 98c upwards; cata- 
logue sent free. Safe Watch Co., P. O. Box 180, N. Y. 


Sore EVES Dr [SAACHOMPSONS EYEWATER 





























President McKinley Believes in 
Forgiveness. 





In the July Ladies Home Journal an 
illustrated anecdotal biography of Presi- 
“dent McKinley is published, and among 
the series of characteristic anecdotes is 
one by a personal friend which goes to 
prove the President’s Methodism and to 
attest his quickness at repartee and his 
love of humor. ‘President McKinley 
has always shown the highest degree of 
generosity toward his political oppo- 
nents,’”’ says the writer. ‘‘While Goy- 
enor of Ohio he was about to appoint to 
an exalted and lucrative office a man 
who for many years had been his ardent 
supporter, but who had deserted him 
and gone over to the enemy at a critical 
period. Later, when that critical period 
had passed, the deserter slipped back 
into his party and remained unnoticed 
until he became a candidate for office. 
Many of Governor McKinley’s loyal 
friends earnestly protested against his 
appointment. They argued that the 
man had been a traitor when he was 
most needed, and that he was not en- 
titled to consideration. The Governor’s 
face lighted up with a smile, and taking 
his cigar from between his lips he re- 
marked ; ‘Gentlemen, you seem to forget 
that I am a Methodist and believe in the 
doctrine of falling from grace.’ ”’ 

—_—————___$_¢ go 
The First Steamship. 





Constructed for use in war was the 
Fulton, designed by Robert Fulton for 
the United States navy; and her de- 
struction by the explosion of her maga- 
zine is brought to mind by the Maine 
disaster. The design included an engine 
to throw hot water over an enemy’s deck 
and into the port-holes. The scheme 
was never brought into practical use. 
Accounts of the vessel crossed the ocean 
and grew on the way. One description, 
published in Scotland, said that the Ful- 
ton, “by mechanism, brandishes three 
hundred cutlasses with the utmost regu- 
larity over her gunwales; works also an 
equal number ot heavy iron spikes of 
great length, darting them from her 
sides with prodigious force, and with- 
drawing them every quarter of a min- 
ute.”? All that was pure invention, of 
course, but it was not more incredible 
than would have been a truthful descrip- 
tion of the devices for killing with which 
modern war-ships are equipped. 

—The Youths Companion. 


—————~@1-—___ 
The Educational Value of Man- 
ual Training. 





Mr. Thomas M. Balliet, in an address 
before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, contributes a very forcible plea 
in favor of the value of manual training 
as an educational factor. He says there 
isatime in the maturing of the brain 
when it is most susceptible to given in- 
fluences, and can be most effectively 
modified by certain kinds of training. 
These opportune periods have been 
called ‘‘nascent periods’”—the periods 
when given aptitudes are born and blos- 


nascent periods is one of the pressing 
educational problems of the day. Such 
a nascent period is approximately 
known for the developement of manual 
skill, We all know that ifa child is to 
learn to play on an instrument, it must 
begin young; and that if a boy is to 
learn a trade, he must likewise begin 
early. 

The nascent period for developing the 
various forms of manual skill is roughly 
estimated to extend from the age of 
about four to the age of about fourteen. 
During this period the brain centers 
which preside over the muscular move- 
ments of the hand develop into func- 
tional activity and can attain a degree of 
efficiency, if properly trained, which is 
impossible for them to reach at any later 
period of iife. 

There will, no doubt, be a judgment day 
after death. Many people seem to dread 
it. But few realize that life is full. of 
judgment days—days after which it will 
be forever ‘‘too laie” to do certain things, 
A lost opportunity in early education is 
not merely a loss of time—a loss which 
can afterward be made up—it is a loss as 
irrevocable as youth itself.—Zhe Health 
Magazine. 
——__—_+-+.- 
Worriment a Stranger to 


Edison. 








Two things are unknown to Thomas 
A. Edison—discouragement and worry. 
His associates claim that his freedom 
from these afflictions comes from the 
fact that he possesses absolutely no 
nerves. Becently one of his associates 
had to report to him the failure, in im- 
mediate succession, of three experiments 
involving enormous expenditure of 
money and labor. But the inventor 
simply smiled at the recital. The asso- 
ciate, worn out with the enormous strain 
of his long watch, and disheartened by 
his disappointment, said impatiently : 
“Why don’t you worry a little about it, 
Mr. Edison ?” 
“Why should I?” was the inventor’s 
reply. ‘‘You’re worrying enough for 
two.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
—_—_—_—__+2-—____ 
Moral Suasion. 





Old Gentleman—‘‘Do you mean to say 
that your teachers never thrash you ?” 
Little Boy—‘‘Never. We have moral 











suasion at our school.”’ 
“What's that ?”’ 
corners, and locked out, and locked in, 
and made to write one word a thousand 
that’s all.—Good News. 
CFNTS 7c per copy. 
[z= SHEET MUSIC! 15copies for$1 
OPY, | Catalogue of 12,000 pieces Free to any 
c address. W. BREHM, ERIE, PA, 
phy and R. R. Book-kKeeping. This institution is 
endorsed by leading railways as the most perfect of 
SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY,Oshkosh, Wis. 
SHEET - MUSIC! 
Full size, well printed, arranged for Piano, Violin, 
Banjo, Organ, Guitar, Mandolin, etc. 3,500 pieces, 
Music Folios and Albums. Instruction Books. 
Write us what you _ require. 


| Itis a Sure Specific and cannot fail, 
| dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


GRAND GIFT DISTRIBUTION. 
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our list of permanent customers. 
factory for furniture. 
friends. 


A Full Set of Six War Memorial Spoons Absolutely 
Free to Every Family in the United States. 


For sixty days we'll give absolutely without cost a full set of six War Memorial Spoons to every 
family sending us a cash order for Household Furniture selected from our catalogue, no matter 
whether the order be for $1 or $1,000. This means that we're going to add fifty thousand names to 
We’re going to demonstrate that it pays to send direct to the 


This distribution will cost us thousands of dollars—and make us thousands of 









EACH SPOON IS OF A DIFFERENT DESIGN-- ,, 
FouR U.S. BATTLESHIPS, INCLUDING THE MAINE,’’ SOLDIERS 
IN CAMP IN CUBA, AND MORRO CASTLE. 

These spoons are not the cheap kind advertised extensively at $1.00 to $1.50 a set. They are war- 
ranted best coin silver plate on a base of pure nickel silver (not low-grade brass. ) 
for years and become a priceless heirloom for future generations. 

ay. You should enclose a stamp or two to help pay postage. 
QUAKER VALLEY MFG. CO., Department 35, CHICAGO. 


They will wear 
Send for a copy of our catalogue 





Ready. Never Blots. 


Agents wanted. 


Ee SS Se SS 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PFN? 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction. 
No better working pen made. 
Mailed complete, to teachers, boxed, with filler, for $1.50. 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 15,108 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN TO TEACHERS FOR $1.50. 





Always 
A regular $2.50 pen. 
Your money back—¢f you want it. 





A New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free, 


DIsorDERS of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 
RHEUMATISM, GRAVEL, 
PAIM IN THE BACK, FE- 
MALE COMPLAINTS, URI- 
NARY DISORDERS, 
DROPSY, etc. For these 
diseases a POSITIVE 
SPECIFIC CURE is found 
in a new botanical dis- 
lag! prey, ar wonderful 

AVA-KAVA SHRUB, 
THE KAVA-KAVA SHRUB called by botanists, the 

(Piper Methysticum.) piper methysticum, from 
the Ganges river, East India. It has the extra- 
ordinary record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. 
It acts directly on the Kidneys and cures by 
draining out of the Blood the poisonous Uric 
Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause the 
diseased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian Advocate, that it complete- 
ly cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease of 
many years’ standing. Hon. R. ©. Wood, of Low- 
ell, Ind.,writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava 
Shrub cured him of Kidney and Bladder disease 
of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas M. Owen, 
of West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testimony. 
Many ladies testify to its wonderful curative 
powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
Ad- 





409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 


this paper. 





gents, Perfumes, etc. on credit. Big profits. Ex. Pd. 
Terms free. Herbene Co., Box 17, Sta. L, New York. 
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stamps, 
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Aerial Medication, discovered by Dr. J. H. 
Moore, Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio, is effecting many 
remarkable cures in the most stubborn cases of 
catarrh and deafness. Sufferers will receive full par- 
ticulars by addressing as above. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 2th cws,Se% 


underskirts. We make an elegant line. Big pay. 
Send for catalogue. CRAYTON SKIRT CO., 
Auburn, N. Y. 


SEND YOUR PHOTO 


to us with 25c and receive two Photo Buttons 
made from it. Your photo returned safely. Agents 
wanted. A. SEGNO, Columbus, Ohio, 





Recitations and Readings bound in pa- 
pers mailed to any address for 35 cents in 
Address J. S. Oyilvie, 60 Rose St., New York. 





CURED. Large trial bottle free 
by mail. Letit speak for itself, 
HALL CHEMICAL CO.. WEST PHILA,, Pa. 








to sell our Sat- 














som out. The determining of these 


“Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in 
times, and scowled at, and jawed at, and 
Sold everywhere at 30c to $1.00 per copy. 

OUNG Men and Ladies wanted to Learn Telegra- 
its kind. Write for catalogue. THE MORSE 

VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 

test free 10 cents copy. Copyright Music at discount. 
F. J. Adams, 2026 Fulton St., Brooklyn, New York 





COMBINATION DIPPER. Seven useful articles fh 
8 one. Samples FREK, prepaid, to AGENTS. Owe 
articles new and catchy. Write, postal will do 


RUNDELL MFY,, CORNING. N. Y. 








a for distributing CIRCULARS. Enclose 4c. 
$6: 1000 Excuision Apv. Uo., 213 W. 125 Si, N. X. City. 


GUITA VIOLIN, MANDOLIN 


Self-Taught, Without Notes BANJO 

by Figure Music. BIG Illustrated Catalog 

forastamp. E, 0, HOWE, 801 Bay State Bldg. Chicago, 
Sone E1E Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 

GET GOOD PAY for your work. 


AGENT We want men and women in every 


town. You can easily make $3.00 to $5.00 daily. No 
capital required. Particulars free. 
G. G. Merrick Co., 32 C, Clark St., Chicago. 














ifafficted with 












CONSTIPATIO AND ITS CURE. Quick and 


positive—witnout the aid .of 
drugs, dieting or gymnastics by William Wallace 
White, M.D. 30 cents postpaid. 

The White Pub. Co., 595 Heed Bl’d’g., Phila., Pa. 


A BUSINESS WITHOUT CAPITAL 


built up selling our Star Harness Mender and other 
necessities, We send goods cash orcredit. Write 
D. T. Graham, 1537 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOYS AND GIRLS in spare moments; also 


handsome present toeach. Send name. No 
N. I. Staynor & Co., Provi- 








can earn pocket money 


cash required. 





dence, R. I, 
Physicians, Ministers, 
and all others inter- 
ested in educational, 
j literary or scientific 
noS wormseUorr, te for announcement of Central 
uirflesHoryult — pondence School, giving courses 
dywCotkdvhesri eading to degrees of B. S., M. S., 
Ph. B., Ph. D., Ete., Ete. Also a special course 
for ladies who wish to qualify themselves for 
positions as trained nurses or companions—places 
of honor and profit await graduates of this de- 
partment. Address the secretary, 


OL 


é RLAN, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
MEN “> WOME NJ 
Any intelligent aig Person can make money doing good with the ‘“best thing in, om 
or out of the earth.’” He must be worthy of my crediting with goodsonsale, Fam oe 
hambug fraud or quack doctor, and will have no dealings with anyone I cannot credit, 
My agency pays better than any book-gate-churn-lightning-rod-or-insurance and pa! 
over and over just as the agent is honest, rite ® postal for particulars, state age tad 
give five names as reference No long letters will be noticed. No stamps or money re- 
quired. Theo. Noel, 856-800 West Polk St., Chicago, Lil, 


To Your Friends 
Sell Our Goods"? acquaintances and 


make from $15 to$25 a week, Our dainty preparations sell in every 
house in your town and you soon have aline of customers to supply 
regularly. Ladies send stamp at once for free information. 


NOO-AMERICAN O0., G2 Fifth Ave., Chicagos 
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ual Baia, 2s | . 
An Engraved Gold Filled Ring sent to you, 
FREE. Set with four fine hand cut Brilliants andj 
one extra fine Ruby representing a crescent. nd us] 
Pi0 cents to help pay for the box it comes in and 
‘ our 5¢ 


e Catal e. 
PIEWELRY CO. Attleboro, Mass 4 


poste e 0 
CURTIN 
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Y “ ARKER BRAND* 
Linen ratere & Cuffs WEAR. 
FACTORY TRoy. NY. 


Wonderful a 
hs) 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 





eine 






OUR 


NEW 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
SENT FREE. 
Money refunded if not ealietactory. Address, 

THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 41 Medinah Temple, Chieago 


The Mackintosh 


; Express 
Dress Skirt p25 
Gives absolute protection from 

rain. Once worn you would not be 7 
without one at od price, and lose 
the comfort,cleanliness ond health- 
fulness they give. Made of rich 
dark blue or black serge cloth, 
plaidlining. Regular lengths of 
to 42 inches. Special sizes extra. 


Cape to Match $2.50 


worn over any regular waist. These 
garments can worn seperately, 
affording special usefulness or to- 
gether t. +f give all the protection 
and avoid the over-heating and 
heavy-weight'of a eon water- 
proof coat, They a 

Always Made to Measure 
and give perfect satisfaction, are 
sold only by us and our agents. 

Silk Lined Mackintoshes 
Single or double capes from 810.00 up. “SS 
Illust’d"Cireular Free. Agents wanted. 
Child’s Mackintosh Circular. 36 inch and under 82.50. 
LADIES’ SU UPPLY cO., _ 8118 FOREST AVE., B-13, CHICAGO 













We give you your choice of this Couch, 
a Morris Chair, a Ladies’ Desk, 2 Watches, 
Enameled Bed and Springs, Upholstered 
Rocking Chair for selling $12.00 worth of 


MEALINE SOAP. 


Finest Toilet Soap Made. 


Premiums shipped with soap. 80days allowed 
for remittance. Send postal for particulars, 


MEALINE CO., New Haven, Conn. 








Sareves bed ee Pa ne, SPECTACLES! 


In ALL THE was 
TO EVERY ONE 
IN EVERY PLACE YOU CAN, 
AT ALL THE TIMES 
AS LONG AS EVER YO 
WHENEVER YOU WILL YOU CAN. 
NEVER DID A POET SING OF THE BEAUTY OF A 
SPECTACLED $y pacha EL ABS “MY 
ADORABLE LA THE EYE-G ie oe 
TO SAVE your ey ES, ABEND FOR OUR “ILLUS- 
TRATED TREATISE 0 EYE;” MAILED FREE. 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


< 
(2) 
> 
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NORMAL IN 
Polly’s Dilemma. 





There’s something that I’ve thought 
I wish you'd ’splain to me : 
Why, when the weather’s warm, 
There’s leaves on every tree, 
And when they need them most 
To keep them warm and nice, 
They lose off all their clothes 
And look as cold as ice. 
- Of course it’s right for folks, 
But I’m thinking ’bout the trees. 
I'd like to wrap them up in shawls 
For fear they’re going to freeze. 
—Selected, 


——_ +e _____—_- 
The Swallow. 





I doff my hat to the robin, 
And I fling a kiss to the wren; 
The thrush’s song sets my heart throbbing 
For it makes me a child again ; 
But when you wing your airy flight, 
My soul springs up to follow ; 
I would be one with you, and I might, | 
For I love you, love you, swallow ! 





I hear the many-voiced chatter 
Under the barn’s broad eaves, 

As clear as the rain’s blithe patter, 
Or lisp of crisp poplar leaves ; 

I seem to learn the way to be glad, 
Earth’s joys no more seem hollow ; 

He who would flee from musings sad 
Should learn fo love you, swallow. 


Your flight is a song that lifts me 
A moment to upper air ; 
That with strangest power gifts me 
To buoyantly match you there. 
How high soe’er your choice may run 
My eager thought doth follow ; 
Together we might reach the sun, 
For I love you, love you, swallow ! 
—The Gentlewoman. 


PO ——————— 


For Grandpa’s Sake. 





My grandpa went to war long years ago, 

I never saw him, but they told me so, 

And how, after a battle, sad news came, 

Among the ‘‘missing”? was my grandpa’s | ¢o 
name, 


They never heard of him again, they said, 

Aud so we know that grandpa must be 
dead ; 

And when I think of him, so good and 
brave, 

I wish we knew where he had found a 
grave. 


When Decoration Day comes, every year, 

I feel so sad, and sometimes shed a tear, 

To see the soldiers’ graves all spread with 
flowers, 

While grandpa cannot have one rose of 
ours. 


So if some little Southern girl should 
know 

A nameless grave where never blossoms 
grow, 

I'd love her so, if there some flowers 
she’d lay 

For grandpa’s sake, this Decoration Day. 

— Youth’s Companion. 








STRUCTOR. 


oe are hupjreds of sleeping Tope about at the 
and cheer a 
made ‘cherwise by the use of the” ~— 


| ROCHESTER RADIATOR 


with its 120 cross tubes. Onestove or furnace does 
the work of two, and you thus 


=== SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


if you | understand it, send for free booklet. 
Whos we have no active agent we will sell a 
wholesale price to introduce. 


Rochester Radiator Co. 67 Furnace St. Rochester, N. Y. 
~» CLOTHING... 


> Salesmen Wanted. 
yA 
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WHERE THE, - 
OULD GO 


EAT GOGS! 














PE OTA 
$150.00 ee We ar MONTH and — made by all our 
o> in the United States. 

“We ws want men nin every County #2 cody: wn ry 4 
satisfactory we will start you at Ry ‘o experience neces 
No capital required. We furnish a full line 

of samples, stationery, etc. A tailor’s-for-the- 
Nea ite a ready for business.Nocommis- 
\ 








m Plan, you regulate your pro- 
fits to suityourself. No house to 
house canvas, This isnot one of 
the many catchy advertise 
ments for agents, but one ofthe 
very few advertisements offering 
arare opportunity tosecure strict- 
ly high grade employment at Big 












We are the Largest 
Tailors in America. 


We make to measure over 
= suits annual! We 
Oe upy entireone of he lar- 
ty Hl oes m5 Business blocks in Chi- 
cago. We refer you to the 
Bank of Commerce in Chicago, 
any Express or Railroad Co. 
ch jeago, any ge — te. 


ere ee with 
oy end in Chica: 
hem to come and 


goan us, then write you if it is 
ity to secure 





= segnreing every word 
esay. You can get steady 
oonk and big pay. Workin 
ur own county 300 days 


0 
—— z Bi the year and you can’t 






make less ew 
80th, 1898. $ above allexpenses. 
~ fee ply to your ¢ We Want to Engage You 





f letter req requesting the: Gee of my 
photograph for advertisi: ng pur- 
poses, and asking how am 

pleased with the ‘work would cag TGoncte onset to your using my photograph,as 


to takeorders | for our r Made- 


ee. en’s Suits, 
measurements that glad- and yvereoats), We 


cad mane po out woul Sfenae 4 inth to tak 

mmend you.! would dad hat 1 ion never made less than @80.00 per month ans —— nthe way e 

his I socstven A d your firet 6 outfit, real in the best months have made as high as ¢ Orders fromalmost every 
A: 4 Tu 











su: Business Better than «store 
baa tt eevee Te to en a 2c stamp for reply. siness r thans storo 

; with a $20,000. stock. 
We have hundreds wot Meteors sim! similar to Mr De Doyie’ 8. wera | sectemert tllh~ me 


pes a «Made G: ts. We buy ourcloth di- 
WE ARE THE LARGEST TAILORS IN AMERICA <f¥iscCuston-tade Garments. | Wo buy our cloth di 
we control the product of severa] woolen mills. We operate th the Lae y extensive and economic custom tailoring 


lants in existence, thus reducing the price of Suits and Overeoats zo e¥>y to $5.00 and upward; Pants from 
their Suits and 














1. 50 to $5, 00. — , low that nearly every one in your county will be glad to have 
Overcoats made to order. 
Alarge, handsome lesther ane postvanets containing large cloth samples ofour entire 
F y line of Suitings, Over coa: ~ 4 book which nets us several 


llars to get up,also Fine Colored Fashion Plates, Instruction Book, ape ‘i Business Cards, eh Advertising 
peeled natn Pee rabber stamp with pad complete. We also furnish youa Salesman’s Net Conbdontial Pri ee List. The 
prices are lef blank under each description so you can fillin your own selling prices, arranging your profit to 
suit yourself. As soon asyou have received pone Se sample book and g enera] outfitand have read our book ofinstruc- 
tionscarefully, which ae you how to take orders,and marked in your selling price you are ready for business 

and can begin taking orders from every one. At your low prices business men,farmers, and in fact every one will 
pene thelr = made, You can take several orders every day at $1.00 to $5.00 profit on each order, for every one willbe 


ar low p 

omen ange the orders and send them tous and we will make the garments 

You. RE QUIRE NO MONEY 30 & days and send direct to your customers by express C. O. Ix, subject 
mB price,and collect your full selling price,and any A —— be will send 
oon a check for all your profit. You need-collect no money, deliver no goods, simply go on taking ord: ding @ a lib- 
eral profit,and v-e deliver the goods, oo collect all the money andevery week romptly send you in one oun check 
your Frail profit for the week.Nearly all our good menget acheckfrom us of atleast 640.00 every week in the year. 


THE-OUTFIT IS FREE plete outfit, agg Pb 
rt 


poe 





examination and approval,at 


us sevena. D LARS, to protect — ves against many he 0 would on ee 
the ou ite - intention of work ng. but merely out at — corsets PAS A GUARANTEE OF G00 
FAITH, ON THE PART OF EVERY APPLICANT, we require you to fill out the Yank lines below, giving 
and express cnaroce for the 





names of two parties as yt ney nd further or agrecing to pay ONE DOLLAR 

outfit — regeived. if found as represented and really a sure way of making big wages. e $1.00 you 
0 pa outfit is receed does net not begin to RY the cost to us but insures us you ons business. 

We wi WILL OYeFUND YOUR $1.00 YOUR ORDERS HAVE AMOUNTED TO §25.00, which 

amount you can take the first day ane 

Fill out the following lines carefully,sign your name,cut out and send to us,and the outfit will be sent you at once 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS Co., ee Bidg, CHICACO, ILL. 
G :—Please send me by express ©. 0.D., » subject to examination, your Sample Book and Com- 
plete Salesman’s Outfit,as described above. to examineit at the — office end if found exactly 
as represented and I feel I can make good bi, ‘tal orders for you, I agree to poy t the express agent,as 
a guarantee of goodfaith,and to show I mean business One Dollar and express eb: with the understanding the 
One Dollar is to be refunded to me as soon as my sales have amounted t0625.00, not found as represented and 
Iam not perfectly satisfied I shall not take the outfit or pay one cent, 


eee eer eeerer eee se seeesssessesassras eee eoeeeerene: 


Sign your name on above line. 


On above twolines give as reference th. names of two 
men over 21 years of age who haveknown yoiore 
year or longer. 


Name of Postofiice, County and State onabove line. 





Your age.......... 


Married orsingle............ Kase chebicsunene ees | On above line givename of your nearest express office. 
Address your letters plainly to Nor. I., Dans, N. Y. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Enterprise Building, CHICACO, ILL. 


Toour Readers:—This firm is ye ay reliable, this offer is bona a fide, honorable and — vas agresat 
dustrious men to get steady and p ploy 
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The American Flag, ‘‘Old Glory,’ is the popular fea- 
ture in decorations this year. It is most appropriately 
applied to our School Souvenirs. The flag, printed in 
colors, attached to a golden staff, and embossed, is placed 
upon the title card in place of the regular Souvenir design, 
when desired. It makes a handsome and patriotic device. 
This we have named our ‘“‘FLAG SOUVENIR,’ and it 
should be so designated when ordering. 


Flag Souvenirs: 


A Handsome and Patriotic 
Souvenir for Schools. 
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The above cuts are two-thirds actual size of Souvenirs. 


HE demand for the elegant School Souvenirs introduced by us two years ago is constantly increasing. 20,000 Teachers have used them during 
that time, many of them sending second or third orders for different occasions. The custom of presenting some card or other gift to pupils at close 
of school and on anniversary and holiday occasions is almost universally observed by teachers, and for such purpose these Souvenirs are without 

doubt the finest and most appropriate thing ever devised, price considered. They are equally appropriate 


For Close of School, for Christmas, for Special Anniversaries, 


Or for any occasion when a Gift or Souvenir is desired Both teacher and pupil enjoy and appreciate them. Containing as they do the name of the 
school, place, date, name of teacher and all the pupils, they constitute a real souvenir, always kept and highly prized. 


@ The School Souvenirs_um# 


Consist of two cards tied together with silk cord. On the face of first is printed the name of school, town, teacher, date, officers, etc.,as may be desired, 
in the brightest gold letters, and on the second the names of the pupils. Heavy embossed cards are used and the Souvenirs are gotten out in a highly 
artistic manner. Where two cards are not sufficient, additional cards are attached so as to accommodate all the names of the pupils without crowding. 

Remember we now furnish Three Styles of Souvenirs, all of the same size and with the names of teacher, officers and pupils, differing only in 
the style of the outside card. Notice the different price of each and mention the one wanted in your order. These three are called 


Plain Souvenirs, Photograph Souvenirs and Flag Souvenirs. 


The Photograph Souvenir has become very popular in the brief time we have advertised it. It consists in — and trans- Price 
ferring to the title card of the Souvenir the photograph of the teacher, the school house, some favorite author or popular 
hero. Those ordering Souvenirs with photograph should send a cabinet-sized photograph from which to copy, and make extra Red uced. 


remittance of 25 per cent. of the regular price for the number of Souvenirs required. There will be no change in the photograph, 













and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. Photographs have always been considered a PRICE LIST 
most appropriate gift for close of school, but they could not often be used on account of the great expense, especially where the tha £abbow tae 
school is large. Now that you can procure good photographs in connection with the most appropriate gilts ever devised for pre- prices are for the 


plain Souvenirs. 

For the Flag Sou- 
venirs add 20 per 
cent to these rates. 

For the Photograph 
Souvenirs add 25 per 
eent 

12 or less 75c. 

15 = = 90c, 

Additional ones 3¢ 
each, 
4ty~ Be sure and spec- 
ify which style you 
want and add proper 
percentage if Flag or 
Photograph styles 
, are desired. 


sentation to pupils for a mere trifle, none should fail to take advantage of the opportunity. Much more satisfactory results can 
be given if a cabinet-sized bust or half length picture is sent than if a full length or smaller card size. Remember that we fur- 
nish Souvenirs either with or without photographs. 

Number to Order. Order at least as many as there are officers, teachers and pupils to be printed upon them, and as many 
more as you Wish. State definitely the number you wish, and send, plainly written, the matter you 
desire printed on the face of first card, together with the names of pupils. Be sure that names are correctly spelled and 
plainly written. In proper names unusual care is always necessary. 

When to Order. Orders can usually be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple 
of weeks in advance, if possible, so as to avoid any possible delay. Photographic orders will take more 
time to execute than those without. 


We have discontinued sending Sample Souvenirs, the cost being too great. The above advertisement clearly shows the style of the Souvenir, and we guarantee 
them as represented. 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Box 1049, Dansville, N. Y. 
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“SIXTY CENTURIES OF HISTORY. %&% 


This is indeed a remarkable work, one which to us x ) 
seems perfectly to fit the needs of the present day. A \V 
library that enables one to thoroughly understand the W 
history of the world from the beginning. A work that \ 
provides the way for all to become thoroughly acquain- \W/ 
ted with the makers of the world’s history. One WV 
can here follow Julius Cesar through his remarkable (7 
career, watch with interest the rise and fall of the \y 
Roman Empire, dwell awhile in company with the W 
great Nelson, or can travel side by side with Napoleon W 
through his victories and defeats. In fact, with the W/ 
aid of this magnificent work one may in a season’s W 
reading, or by dipping into the Library for an hour or «(V 
two every now and then, acquire a wider and firmer W 
grasp on the history of the world, and the men who % 
have made it, than could be obtained by grubbing \) 
about for a life-time. 

Under the plan of McClure’s History Club, through WW 
which the Library is being distributed, you obtain the \(V 
work at a fraction of the regular price, and if you wish, WV, 
pay foritalittleatatime. The entire work is delivered = 
to Club members as soon as they join, and they pay \ 
for the work in their own way. Thisis an opportunity \ 
to equip your home at a trifling cost with the finest W 
historic :] library that has ever been published. WW 

A postal card addressed to McClure’s History Club, W 
141 East 25th Street, New York, will secure full infor- ° 
mation regarding the novel Club plan, the Library \" 
itself, and the special proposition which is now being 
offered to those who become members during the W 





month of September. We believe we are doing our \\/ 
A\\ THE SURRENDER AT SEDAN IN 1870. phe a Se ea ake 
AN The French army, 84,000 men, surrender to the German army of 250,000 men, ‘This event was the signal for downfall of the readers a service by advising them to investigate this WW 
AVN French Empire and establishment of the Republic. This is one of the hundreds of full-page illustrations from the library (twice this remarkable offer at once. 


IN size) Which so clearly and beautifully illustrate the events of interest and importance in the world’s history, WW 
AVA 
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nimeal - Study. 


A delightful series of articles on Animals, domestic 
and foreign, will be published in the American 










Primary Teacher during 1898-99, The first article 





will appear in the September number. 


Animal Pictures. 


Beautiful double-page half-tone pictures of the ani- 
mals will be givenas Supplements with the Teacher. 








VERY successful 
man is, in a sense, 
aself-made man. He 
has used for self-im- 
provement the mo- study in a resident 
ments which most school, and infinitely 
people waste in idleness or folly. Your spare | better than study in an office oralone, comes near 
moments can be made as helpful to you as | to bringing the law school to the home of the 
Lincoln's, Seward’s, Thurman’s, Garfield’s, or | student. What our great men have done in the 
McKinley’s were tothem. Why not spend your | face of great adversity, you cansurely do with the 
evenings this fall and winter in the study of law, | greater opportunities which we are able to bring 
fitting yourself for a career at the bar, or for those | to you. 









law school. The cor- 
respondence system of 
study, whichclaims to 
be only second to 


Have your subscription begin with the September 






number. business occupations in which a knowledge of | We will take you just as you are, with your 
‘ a 2 law brings advancement and large rewards, | time more or less occupied, with your unsettled 

on ee : : ; way avwnvilinn 9? 4) the law s 8 or less occupied, J settles 
ft he be st paper published for lementary grades, ea) Chauncey M. Depew does not practice law; but | habits of study, with your perplexity about choos- 


1s the almost universal testimonial it was his knowledge of the law that brought him | ing an occupation, and by next spring we will 


the presidency ofthe New York Central Railroad, | have made of you—not a lawyer: it takes time 
with a salary of $50,000 a year. One hour's study | for that—but a student well grounded in the prin- 
every week day amounts to 300 hours in the course | ciples of legal science, ready to go on and obtain 
ofayear. What may you notaccomplish in 300 | a thorough education in the law that will fit you 
hours or in half that number properly employed ? | either for the bar or business. Write to us for 

A law school is the best place in which to | our catalogue of particulars, and our book of 
study law. Itis not the only place. Scores of | testimonials from students, many of whom have 
the most distinguished Americans have prepared | become successful practising lawyers in every 
themselves for admission to the bar by study at | State in the Union, and insome foreign countr‘es. | 
home. Yet they enjoyed fewer opportunities | Theseare furnished you free of charge. They 
than we place within the reach of every young | willinterest youand may lead to something of 
man, no matter how remote he may be from a/| great advantage to you. Address 


The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, "* 280 Telephone Building, 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 
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40 pages with Supplement. $1.00 
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An art portfolio 
of ten beautiful 
pictures free to 
anyone cutting 
this ad. out and 

with $1.00 fora 
year’s subscrip= 


tion. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








a year. 






Mice dieas 
Sybigia's 





Sample Copy Free. 





3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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